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A History of Town and County 


ASHBURTON 


ASHBURTON has, by New Zealand stand- 
ards, long been one of the most productive 
agricultural districts in the country. Yet 
at first the area of heavy bog, dry plains 
and rugged mountains appeared unattrac- 
tive and for several years after the settle- 
ment of Canterbury remained empty of 
all but passers-by. Not until the railway 
crossed the Rakaia River in 1873 did 
any number of people settle there. Then 
within ten years Ashburton became widely 
known for its extensive wheat farms. 


An Ashburton history must at least 
describe the stages by which this and 
subsequent developments took place. Dr 
Scotter has done something more—he has 
given an entertaining and comprehensive 
account of social life during each of four 
periods. In particular he has found among 
runholders, farmers, business and profes- 
sional men, leaders whose ability, and 
strong, sometimes eccentric character gave 
the life of the region a decided flavour. 
The more prominent of these men are 
already well known, but often as influ- 
ential were those businessmen and farmers 
who stood up in various local bodies for 
justice as they saw it. The portraits on 
the book jacket point to the emphasis 
given in this book to the character and 
achievements of some of the more prom- 
inent members of the community. 


A full section of records of Ashburton 
and county institutions will prove of great 
local interest. This detailed information 
could well form the basis of future studies 


(continued on back flap) 
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Tllustrations 


EARLY RUNHOLDERS. Sir J. Hall, Ed. Chapman, Alex Lean, C. 
P. Cox, T. H. Potts, W. S. Peter. Canterbury Museum and others. 
WESTERFIELD RUN. An early map on which pre-emptive rights and 


rural (purchased) sections were marked later. Note gridironing. Canty. 
Mus. 


CLENT HILLS HOMESTEAD, c. 1863. Canty. Mus. 

SHEPHERDS BUSH HOMESTEAD. With B. Moorhouse and family, 
c. 1870. Mr F. Greenslade. 

EDE FAMILY AND HOUSE, WILLOWBY, c. 1870. Mrs L. Campbell. 
OUTSTATION, ALFORD RUN IN 1860s. Mr F. Greenslade. 

W. TURTON’S ACCOMMODATION HOUSE, ASHBURTON, early 
1860s. 

THE NEW INN, ASHBURTON, c. 1870. 

JOSEPH HUNT’S COTTAGE, ASHBURTON. From painting in Ash- 
burton Borough Council. 

WALTER RAPLEY’S SOD HOUSE. The corner of Rapley Street and 
Wakanui Road, Ashburton. From painting in A.B.C. 

EARLY ASHBURTON RESIDENTS. Mr and Mrs W. Turton, Thos 
Bullock, D. Williamson, Dr J. E. Trevor, A. Saunders. A.B.C. 
ASHBURTON’S ONLY TOWN HALL. Shortly after completion. The 
Somerset Hotel and Montgomery’s Building show through the arch 
which was erected to welcome the governor, Lord Normanby, 6 Sept 
1878. 

THE TOWN HALL. Before demolition in 1966. Mr A. D. Fitzgerald. 
RUNHOLDER POLITICIANS. John Studholme, Sir J. Cracroft Wilson, 
E. G. Wright, W. C. Walker, J. C. Wason, Sir Wm Nosworthy. Canty. 
Mus. 

TWENTY-THREE REAPERS AND BINDERS IN ACTION ON 
SPRINGFIELD ESTATE. Mr J. Blair. 


CAMERON’S SHED AT LYNDHURST RAILWAY STATION. Mrs 
Adams. 


HIGH FARMERS AND RUNHOLDERS. D. Cameron, J. and J. C. 


N. Grigg, M. Stitt, J. A. MclIlraith, A. E. Peache. Ashburton County 
Council. 


STATION HOMESTEADS. Drayton, Buccleuch, Westerfield, Maronan. 


MAYORS OF ASHBURTON. H. and R. Friedlander, C. Reid, J. Orr, 
Jos. Sealy, D. Thomas. A.B.C. 


ASHBURTON WOOLLEN MILLS. 
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FAIRFIELD FREEZING WORKS. 4.B.C. 


COLDSTREAM HOMESTEAD, THE HALL. This room was used 
regularly for local church services. Mr A. D. Fitzgerald. 

LAGHMOR HOMESTEAD. Mr J. Blair. 

ASHBURTON WOOL SALE. The bales are stacked in the Arcade. 
Mr J.T. Thomas. 

WHEAT ARRIVING IN WEST STREET, 1890s. Weekly Press. 


PATRIOTIC DEMONSTRATION, 1900. Committee and Officials. 
Standing: Northcote, F. Curtis, H. P. C. Madden, Len Hobbs, D. 
McDonnell, P. H. Cox, H. H. Fooks, A. Jessen, H. Gates, W. Brooking; 
seated: D. Thomas, McSherry, R. Clark, J. Snodgrass, H. Friedlander, 
W. H. Collins, R. Friedlander, W. Denshire, A. A. Fooks, F. Pritchard. 
Curtis Coll., A.B.C. 

SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. Ashburton members of the third contingent. 
Standing: J. J. Heasley, Wm Walker, H. J. C. Harper, C. Smith; sitting: 
R. H. B. Upton, C. Roberts, F. C. Tucker, Hill, Ed. Willis. Curtis 
Collection, A.B.C. 


STATUE OF JOHN GRIGG IN BARING SQUARE. Two views of 
the unveiling ceremony, 16 Dec. 1905. Mr J. Blair. 


LONGBEACH. The second house, built c. 1885, burnt 1937. Mr F. 
Greenslade. 


LONGBEACH. The third house. Mr A. D. Fitzgerald. 


THOS. BULLOCK’S FIRST MOTORCAR. With Mrs Bullock and 
Annie (Mrs E. B. Newton), 1904. This 4 h.p. Oldsmobile is the model 
shown on 4c. vintage car stamp 1972. Mr J. T. Thomas. 


ASHBURTON SWIMMING CLUB, 1910. Back row: Fred Pritchard, 
H. P. Mercer, J. E. Allan, F. H. Gobbe; second row: G. H. Scott, F. 
Curtis, M. Bruce, ——, Sam Crooks, Sam Baird, D. N. Smith, R. B. 
Bell; seated: E. W. Cardale (? Cardle), T. F. Gibson, Jno Davidson, 
H. Davis, Robt Bell, W. H. Hodgkins, B. T. Missen, Wm Patching; 
in front: E. Clark, J. Trevor Thomas (cap), E. Scales. 


SAINT STEPHEN’S CHURCH CHOIR AND VESTRY, 1908. At 
back: Chas and L. F. Andrewes; back row: Dobbin, R. Stock, ——, 
, Ethel Choat, M. Osborne, A. Dee, Simpson, Patching (2), A. 
Claridge; second row: W. Brooking, Turtle, Miss B. Claridge, J. Ward, 
Julia Coward, Isabel or Irene Thomas, Miss Fooks, F. Z. D. Ferriman, 
Thos Gates, Scales, E. Totty, E. Andrewes, M. Buchanan, N. Simpson, 
T. Totty (verger); front: Mrs Claridge, Savage, P. H. Cox, J. E. Trevor, 
D. Wood, Rev. E. Whitehouse, F. W. Curtis, W. H. Woods, W. H. 
Rundle, H. C. Orbell, Alf Clark, Mrs F. McKeig. Curtis Coll., A.B.C. 


BOY SCOUTS. The Ashburton troop was perhaps the second formed 
in New Zealand, dating from 1909, the year in which Baden Powell 
founded the movement in England. This photograph was taken in 
1910 just as the boys completed a return trek to Christchurch. They 
had sheltered from the rain the night before in the Norwood railway 
station. Back row: M. H. R. Jones (helper), Walter Lockhead, Hollis 
Hefford, Laurie Craighead, Chas Patching, Gillie Steel, Wm Stuart, 
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Jno. Horton, S. G. McFarlane (scoutmaster); second row: Wm Raugh- 
ton, Reg. Bonnington, Jas Smith, Wm Knox, Cyril Bonnington, Jas 
Tucker; front row: Alan Stringfellow, Elias Cooper, Eric Gass, Hector 
Percy, Walter Patching. Mr E. J. Wood. 

FLEMINGTON COACH, early 1880s. From left: Lavers Luscombe, 
W. E. Bond, P. H. B. Luscombe. Mr R. G. Blee. 

COACHES IN WEST STREET, c. 1909. A.B.C. 

WOOL OUT OF ASHBURTON GORGE. Mr J. Blair. 

COUNTY CHAIRMEN. J. Lambie, C. J. Harper, W. T. Lill, F. 
Frampton, H. C. B. Withell, M. Turton. 4.C.C 

CEREMONIAL OPENING OF BOROUGH WATER SYSTEM. Five 
men at back unidentified. Standing: J. Blackler (foreman), F. M. 
Shortt, Geo. Scott, F. J. Williams, Jno. Davidson, C. W. Nicoll, T. F. 
Gibson, D. Wood, F. Z. D. Ferriman, W. G. Hillyer, F. J. Dignan; 
seated: Jas Thompson, G. Guild, G. T. Russell, Mr and Mrs Davis, H. 
H. Fooks. A.B.C. 

ASHBURTON RAILWAY STATION AND POST OFFICE BEFORE 
1917. 

ASHBURTON DOMAIN, c. 1910. The Tennis Courts; The Oval and 
Pavilion. Mr J. T. Thomas. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 3-4 October 1917, A. H. Todd as 
Launcelot Gobbo and H. J. Chapman as Old Gobbo. Mr A. H. Todd. 
R. H. C. McELREA, shooting champion, 1909; A. G. McCORMICK, 
All Black, 1925. 

ASHBURTON MAYORS. W. H. Collins, H. Davis, R. Galbraith, G. 
I. Miller, J. Connor, E. C. Bathurst. A.B.C. 

RED CROSS GROUP, 1915. Standing: Mrs R. Bell, Mrs J. Buchanan, 
——, Mrs J. Forrester, Mrs D. Wood, Mrs Espagne, Mrs W. K. Watson, 
——, Miss Flora Pearce; at table, right: ——, , ——, Misses Emer- 
son, Nicoll, Elsie Wood, I. Digby; at table, fronts Misses M. and F. 
McLean. Mrs W. G. Todd. 

TUARANGI HOME. 

POLITICAL REPRESENTATIVES. J. McLachlan, C. A. C. Hardy, 
W. J. Dickie, A. N. Grigg, J. Connolly, R. G. Gerard. 

DOCTORS AND NURSES, 1922. Back: Nurse Busing, Sisters Bews, 
Smith and Watson, Nurses Bolton, Hight and Catherwood; second row: 
Dr W. J. Mullen, Mrs J. R. Wells, Dr J. R. Wells with J. R. B. Wells, 
Matron Calder; third row: Nurses Mercer, Hayward, Cullen, Phaup, 
G. Catherwood, Cochrane; front: Nurses A. Jackman, Duff, Pearce, 
Rennell, McRae (?), M. Jackman. Mrs J. Cocks. 

ASHBURTON PUBLIC HOSPITAL EARLY 1900s. 

CLERGY. The Rev. A. E. Scott, The Very Rev. J. J. O'Donnell, The 
Revs. G. B. Ingles, A. H. Barnett, A. S. Morrison, J. B. Westbrooke. 
LABOUR DAY GALA PROCESSION, 1934. The band is passing 
between Saunders’ Building and the railway station. The Ashburton 
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troop of the Canterbury Yeomanry Cavalry follows. Note the Post 
Office, the Wellingtonia by the Court House, and the Methodist Church. 
Mr L. A. Colville. 

ASHBURTON HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS’ HOCKEY TEAM, 1925. 
Back row: M. McLeman, M. Gudsell, D. Vesty, E. Knight, E. Pritch- 
ard; front row: H. Ruddock, W. Falconer, B. Millichamp, B. Morrison 
(capt.), K. Bell, M. Musket. Mrs R. P. Thomson. 


TEACHERS. W. F. Watters, R. H. Biggar, Miss M. Rudd, H. J. 
Chapman, Jos. Watson, Jno. Cook. 

CHURCH, FARMING AND COMMUNITY AFFAIRS. G. W. Lead- 
ley, J. Studholme, H. M. Jones, Jas Carr, W. G. Gallagher, Robt Bell. 
CIVIC LEADERS. W. H. Woods, Thos Sealy, Robt Kerr, A. Harrison, 
C. W. Nicoll, W. H. Robinson. 

DOUBLE HILL RUN. Sheep being mustered from the valley of the 
North Ashburton River. Mr C. Ensor. 

UPPER LAKE HERON STATION. An arm of the lake, trees around 
homestead and the hills of the neighbouring run, Glenfalloch. Mr J. 
R. Todhunter. 

MUSIC. Mesdames D. McLean, H. J. Chapman and A. T. Smith. Mrs 
McLean, wife of the manager of Lagmhor, was the first woman 
bachelor of music of University of New Zealand. 

THE HOSPITAL. Miss J. Chalmers, Matrons E. J. Watt and V. E. 
Dearsley. The photo of Miss Watt was taken in 1959 at the 80th 
anniversary celebrations for which she returned from Scotland. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT. Mesdames M. V. C. 
Grigg, M.P., M. Curtis, E. McQuilkin. 

WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS. Mesdames F. Johnson, J. Connor and 
D. S. Studholme. Mrs Studholme was Divisional Commissioner of 
Girl Guides for Mid-Canterbury, 1934-1954, and later acting Provincial 
Commissioner and a member of the national council and national 
executive of the movement. 

MAYFIELD A. & P. ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE, 1924. Back row: 
Geo. Ross, H. Lamb, F. Tasker, F. D. Morrow, R. W. Holland, H. 
Scown, J. Moore, F. S. Candy, D. Edmonds; second row: S. Hood, R. 
Austin, Minister’s secretary, L. J. Frost, ——, D. J. MclIlraith, Sir Wm 
Nosworthy, F. G. Greenslade, H. Barton, D. Duff; front: L. Harrison, 
G. B. Murdoch, A. E. White, A. V. Barnett, R. McDowell, E. C. T. 
Withell, J. McIver. 

A VIEW OF MAYFIELD SHOW, c. 1932. Mr F. Greenslade. 
SHEEP AT LAGGAN FARM, ANAMA. They are being fed chaff 
during the snow of 1943. Snow falls during most winters. Note slip at 
the foot of Surrey Hills. This showed the need for the diversion race 
tunnel. Mr F. Greenslade. 

THRESHING. Lunan’s mill at G. A. Painter’s farm, Anama, 1943. Mr 
F. Greenslade. 

STACKING AT J. C. LOCKHEAD’S FARM, Rakaia, 1931. Press. 
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ASHBURTON A. & P. ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE, 1937. Back 
row: F. Cookson, J. Bell, S. Taylor, Morgan, S. Crossan, Doak, H. 
Brown; fourth row: F. Merrin, J. C. Guinness, Johnstone, S. G. 
Lemon, Fleming, Brown, ——, J. Butterick, C. G. C. Harper; third row: 
J. Lowery, W. J. Doak, Taylor, H. C. Barton, Shearer, G. H. B. Lill, 
Brown, J. Bland, A. P. Bunce; second row: H. C. B. Withell, F. 
Frampton, Col. J. Findlay, A. N. Grigg, Hon. Sir Wm Nosworthy, R. 
Martin, Jno. Bunce, D. G. Wright, D. Cochrane; front: S. H. Lill, 
——, ——, W. H. Amos (secy), J. Small. Ashburton Historical Society. 


PLOUGHING MATCHES. Douglas Morris with H. E. Cook’s team, 
Chertsey, 1926, Mr Cook alongside, and E. J. Croy at New Zealand 
championships, Chertsey, 1965. Rakaia Centennial Committee. 
METHVEN A. & P. ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS. Back row: J. F. 
Stone, A. G. Foreman (Secy, Road Board), A. W. Wilson, D. McDonald, 
D. F. Watson, T. A. Richards, J. S. Lilley, G. G. Low, G. D. Kelly, 
R. G. Holmes, W. G. Maw; second row: A. G. Rawlinson, E. A. 
Mangin, R. A. Callaghan, J. McQuilken, A. S. Milne, W. K. Wilson, 
J. A. McDonald, E. T. Grigg; front row: T. S. Harrison, R. J. Low, 
J. Campbell, J. McAnulty, E. A. Bland, H. J. Freeman, Geo. Callag- 
han. Photos are of T. Doherty, D. McDonald snr., W. Morgan, Alec 
Orr, W. Buchan and J. Carr. Mr R. A. Callaghan. 

VIEW OF METHVEN SHOW, 1964. Note township. Hundreds of 
cars were parked to the right of the domain grounds. Mr R. A. Callag- 
han. 

METHVEN P.W.M.U., 1954. Back row: Mesdames D. Little, G. 
Henry, F. Riddle, D. McBurney, W. Souness, J. Lawson; middle row: 
Mesdames P. Stiven, C. L. Vaughan, J. Wootton, E. A. Newman, P. 
Anderson, J. Thomson, W. Beach; front row: Mesdames S. Smyth, W. 
Shemeld, A. W. Wilson, A. L. Mangin, H. Maginness, A. G. Paulin. 
Rev. W. I. Bacon. 

METHVEN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 1954. Session and Board of 
Managers. Back row: E. H. Clibborn, J. S. Shearer, J. Macmillan, J. 
G. Letham, R. N. Penney, G. H. Goldsbrough, M. A. MacPhail; 
middle row: A. W. Wilson, A. G. Paulin, G. R. Henry, A. R. Aitken, 
S. P. Alpe, C. P. Wright, J. B. Ferguson; front row: W. J. Currie, 
A. L. Mangin, Rev. P. Anderson, A. J. Penney, R. T. Cochrane, R. A. 
Bishop. Rev. W. I. Bacon. 

TOWN HALL, RAKATA, c. 1926. Charles McKegney, Charles Nelson, 
Ernest Pye, Hartigan, Margaret Newman, Mrs Pye, J. Pye, ‘Tot’ 
Cornelius, Corunna Shannon. Note bus and first motor delivery van 
in Rakaia. Rakaia Centennial Committee. 

THREE RAKAIA BRIDGES, 1939. The photo was taken immediately 
before the change over and removal of the 65 year old combined 
bridge. Rakaia Centennial Committee. 

TENNIS, RAKAIA v. METHVEN, c. 1920. Back row: Adams, ‘Buzz’ 


Cordner, J. W. M. Dart, V. E. Gabites; second row: ——, Doreen 
Cordner, Bessie Breach (?), E. Haslett, Margaret Morrison; seated: Mrs 
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Cottee (?), ——, Annie Edgington, Eileen Holmes, ——, ——; in 
front: ——, ——, A. B. Cottee, S. N. Naismith (?), V. McPhail. 
Adams was engine-driver on the Methven line and a valuable influence 
among the youth of the district. Dart was the Methven solicitor and 
prominent in local body work and many sports. Mrs E. J. Gabites. 
AERIAL VIEW SHOWING THE RANGITATA-RAKAIA DIVER- 
SION RACE. Note how the race was carried round Akarana farm. 
Mr J. Blair. 

ALLENTON TEMPERANCE BAND, 1906. Back row: V. Hosken, 
snr, V. Hosken, W. Hosken jnr, R. Mathieson, R. Terris, D. Terris, 
Chas Davidson; third row: H. Addis, Ed Silcock, R. J. Tucker, W. R. 
Tucker, L. McDonald, W. Andrews, P. Addis; second row: W. Marsden, 
Alf. Hosken, D. Leech, G. Hosken snr, E. J. Tucker, Geo. Hosken, G. 
Bowman; front row: V. B. Hosken jnr, R. Mathieson snr, A. Pollock, 
R. Anthony, Terris. Ash. Hist. Soc. 

ASHBURTON SILVER BAND (recently 1st N.Z.M.R. Band), c. 
1928. Back row: Geo. Whiting, Hy Osborne, S. Teal (?), C. Hansen, 
Hy Dellow; second row: T. Miller, V. Flatman, Chas Leslie, C. Frew, 
Hd Clarke, E. Beckley; third row, W. Tucker, J. Stoddart (?), H. 
Addis, J. Russell, L. Hall, A. Byrom, L. Porter; fourth row, R. 
Clemens, J. Smith, J. Boothroyd, R. Frew, W. H. Osborne, S. Wallis, 
E. Hopwood, J. Crammond, E. Withell; in front: E. Harwood, A. Lee. 
PARADE OF RED CROSS DETACHMENTS. Technical College 
grounds, 10 October 1942. Units from Rakaia, Methven, Hinds and 
Ashburton. Note Transport Section in overalls. In front: Mrs M. 
Curtis, chief commandant, and Mrs H. L. Barker, commandant. Wear- 
ing dark uniforms in front row: Mesdames Bennett, W. G. Todd and 
L. W. Christmas. Mr E. B. Curtis. 

THE FAIRTON PLATOON, HOME GUARD, 1942 (?). Back row: 
N. C. Deuart, D. Scarth, W. Lemon, T. Flynn, R. Smith, J. Moore, C. 
Perkins, R. Deuart; middle row: T. Maxwell, H. Slade, P. Willis, M. 
Curtis, J. Evans, R. Seaton, W. Pallister, R. Copland; front row: J. 
Burgess, T. Urquhart, A. Bruce, Lieut. P. Mowart, R. Hyde, D. Camp- 
bell, J. Oram; in front: L. Taylor, J. Heseltine. Mr K. C. Cooper. 
ASHBURTON COUNTY CRICKET TEAM, v. N.S.W., 12 February 
1924. Back row: T. Jamieson, umpire, K. Green, scorer, W. Owen, N. 
Tasker, J. Nicoll, L. Holford, E. Burns, H. A. Boddington, president, 
A.C.A., W. Thomas, umpire; middle row: M. Keely, R. C. McGregor, 
K. Millichamp, captain, H. J. Chapman, H. Fryer; front row: W. 
Drennan, N. Brosnan, S. Willis. Mr J. B. Nicoll. 

ASHBURTON RUGBY FOOTBALL TEAM, 1938. Back row: J. 
Lilley, A. Mathieson, H. Cook, A. Doig, I. Behrns, W. Burgess; second 
row: N. Robilliard president, D. Brooker, R. Lilley, I. Hart, W.' 
Moore, A. Kelly, G. V. Furby, secretary; sitting: B. Doig, B. Newton, 
C. Bradley, E. McKenzie, V. O’Donoghue, D. White, D. Wilson. Mr 
C. P. Sparrow. 
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ASHBURTON CHURCHES. From top: Methodist, Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, Anglican. Mr W. T. Corbett. 

ASHBURTON COUNTY COUNCIL, 1970. Back row: D. J. R. Harri- 
son, R. P. Davidson, G. T. Askin, N. S. Murdoch, W. A. Hart, W. A. 
Franks, R. E. Buick, R. H. Bell; front row: J. H. Burns, clerk, J. 
Irwin, K. M. Baxter, chairman, M. D. McDowell, S. J. Letham, D. G. 
Thomson, engineer. 


85 WAITING TO MEET THE QUEEN, January 1954. From left: Mr 
and Mrs A. A. McDonald, Mrs H. C. Childs, Mr and Mrs R. G. 
Gerard, W. C. Burton, K. L. Anderson, E. Cockroft, Mrs Anderson, 
Mrs Burton, F. A. Coldicott. Mr G. H. Weigel and Ash. Hist. Soc. 

86 A VIEW ACROSS BARING SQUARE WEST, c. 1950. War memorial 
in foreground, Borough Council chambers, Masonic hall, Presbyterian 
and Catholic churches. Mr W. T. Corbett. 

87 MANUKA POINT AND UPPER LAKE HERON RUNS. Ted Porter 
on Manuka Point looking across the Rakaia River to Upper Lake 
Heron. Thompsons Stream is on the left and Jagged Stream on the 
right. The prominent peaks, from left are, Marquee (7925’), Jagged 
(8925’), North (8725’) and Bastion (8025’); Mt Arrowsmith (9170’) 
can be seen just left of Jagged Peak. Mr J. R. Todhunter. 
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Foreword 


I welcome this opportunity to express to Dr. Scotter our apprecia- 
tion of the time, energy and research that he has put into this work. 
I feel sure that this publication will provide a worthy addition 
to the many local histories published over the years. Above all it 
will preserve for future generations a record of the hopes, the 
courage, the fortitude and the planning of the early settlers. 

Ashburton has been readily described as Canterbury’s leading 
agricultural county. It is a district capable of wide diversification 
in its farming pursuits, and even at this date new horizons open 
with the prospect of large scale irrigation projects. 

Much has been done and much remains to be done, and I am 
grateful to Dr. Scotter for his accurate history of that which has 
been accomplished. 

K. M. BAXTER 
County Chairman 
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Foreword 


Nor since the publication in 1940 of John Brown’s History of 
Ashburton for the two Councils as a New Zealand Centennial 
Memorial has any attempt been made to write a Regional History 
of Mid-Canterbury. 

Hence when in 1964 Mrs Ethel McQuilkin approached the 
Ashburton Borough Council and Ashburton County Council 
regarding compilation of such a history a joint decision was made 
and Dr Scotter engaged that year to commence writing as soon 
as he was free of other commitments. 

A natural family interest in the activities, trials, tribulations and 
endeavours of our ancestors provides the author with the material 
with which to record History in book form. 

Those hardy pioneers who settled in Mid-Canterbury in the 
early 1850s paved the way for the productive benefits that we 
enjoy today. 

We have every reason to be proud of our courageous and hardy 
forbears, who risked the challenge of a new land in their desire 
to establish themselves and provide a heritage for their descendants. 

On behalf of the Citizens of Ashburton I wish to thank all those 
people who have helped with historic records and photographs and 
to Dr Scotter our sincere thanks and appreciation for his untiring 
efforts in compiling this information on Mid-Canterbury History in 
book form. 

D. O. DicBy 
Mayor of Ashburton 
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Introduction 


THis history aims to meet a felt need locally for an account of the 
development of the Ashburton region. However its publication is 
immediately due to outside demands. Mrs Thelma McArtney, 
as Borough librarian, repeatedly received requests from libraries 
throughout New Zealand to recommend a history of Ashburton 
and was unable to satisfy them. As a consequence, she and Mrs 
Ethel McQuilkin presented a case for the production of a regional 
history to the County and Borough Councils, which thereupon 
commissioned this book. The requirements of both the local and 
the outside reader have been kept in mind. The book tells the 
story of the main events in the life of the growing Ashburton 
community and describes in some detail the more important 
changes which took place. It pays greater attention than is usual 
in such histories to the character as well as the achievements of 
individual people. Some are local notables, some are selected as 
outstanding for one reason or another, a few are chosen as typical. 
These personal descriptions probably give more intimate pictures 
of life at different periods than do accounts of happenings or of 
environmental changes. However, the emphasis on a relatively few 
individuals has been made at the expense of the lists of people (of 
little interest to the outsider) often found in local histories. The 
full records given in Part V have therefore been compiled to 
compensate for their omission from the main text. Mistakes are 
inevitable among so much detail. But the number has been kept 
as low as constant checking and considerable effort can manage. 
The background to Ashburton history is supplied by the three 
volumes of A History of Canterbury. Moreover, much information 
of interest to the student but not to other readers is contained 
especially in the graphs and tables in Volume III. Conversely the 
Ashburton story provides illustrations (not found in the provincial 
history) of many aspects of Canterbury life, for example of land 
purchase, pre-emptive rights, road board affairs and farming 
practices. 
Readers will doubtless welcome the inclusion in Part 5 of 
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contributions from two experts, Messrs D. R. Gregg and M. M. 
Trotter, of Canterbury Museum, on subjects of special interest to 
them—the geological and archaeological background to Ashburton 
history. Mr Trotter expedited his study of the area so that he 
could furnish a full report. 
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Settlement, 1853 - 78 


THE ASHBURTON COUNTY occupies all the country between the 
Rakaia and Rangitata, two of Canterbury’s largest rivers, and 
takes its name from a third river which flows almost parallel to 
the others and midway between them. Topographically, the county 
falls into two distinct parts: an almost featureless coastal plain 
and to the north-west, in marked contrast, a highland region of 
mountains, glaciers and river basins. The plain, forty miles long 
by thirty-six wide, contains rather more than half of the 2367 
square miles of the county. In the high country, the boundaries 
are closer—little more than twenty-five miles distant at one point. 
Then they move apart again, up the Mathias River in the north 
and the Havelock and Forbes rivers in the west. 

In its original state the greater part of the plain was arid except 
for a coastal region of heavy swamp south of the Ashburton 
River. There was little about it to attract the attention of the few 
Maori inhabitants of southern New Zealand. They journeyed 
as rapidly as possible along the coast between the villages of 
Taumoto, at the entrance to Lake Ellesmere in the north and 
Arowhenua, south of the Rangitata River. Occasionally they 
camped for eeling on the banks of the Hakatere (Ashburton) 
River, and this stream formed the boundary between the terri- 
tories of the two villages. Other Maori trails passed along the 
foothills and across the high river basins further inland. Native 
artifacts have been discovered at widely scattered localities; they 
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are evidence at least that Maoris sometimes travelled by other 
routes than those known. The results of very recent investigations 
(1970)* suggest that at a much earlier period there was some 
settlement particularly at the mouth of the Ashburton River. 


TRAVELLERS THROUGH A DESERT LAND 


Whalers and traders visited and even established stations on the 
coast at Banks Peninsula and Timaru during the 1830s. Many of 
their sketch maps are still extant, but the earliest one to show the 
surface features of the plains between these two points dates from 
1840. 

Some of these first visitors may have used the land route 
between their whaling stations, but no traveller left an account of 
his journey until 1844. Early in that year, both the missionary 
bishop of New Zealand, George Augustus Selwyn, and the govern- 
ment official in charge of relations with the Maoris, Edward 
Shortland, ‘Protector of the Aborigines’, tramped along the shore- 
line and crossed the rivers. Selwyn, who walked many hundreds 
of miles during his pastoral visitations, set out from Banks 
Peninsula on 9 January 1844. Two days later he reached the 
Wakanui Creek outlet near the mouth of the Ashburton. He 
records of the journey from the Rakaia River only that 

we had a tract of twenty-four miles to pass without fresh water 

over a dry gravelly plain. My Macintosh . .. as usual did 

extra duty being converted into a water skin... . The want of 

water is so unusual in New Zealand that I think that this is only 
the second or third time I have been obliged to carry it. 

Five days later Selwyn met Shortland, much to their mutual 
surprise. The latter had gone to Otago by sea in order to take a 
census of the southern Maoris, and was returning north. He was 
engaged in pitching his tent for the night near the Waihao River 
when his companions recognized the bishop in the distance by his 
shovel hat and his habit of striding well ahead of his attendants. 
Parting from the bishop next morning, Shortland visited Arowhenua 
and crossed the Rangitata River on 24 March. His party then 
took what was probably the usual route to avoid the swamps 
which bordered the coast. He described his passage as follows: 

But for these moments of diversion, [while they caught two 


*See pages 339-41. 
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kahawai] our walk along a yielding beach, with the cliff on one 

side and the waves on the other, would have been very dull. 

As it was, we were much fatigued before sunset, and were very 

glad to fall in with a sheltered spot fit for our Jair, on an island 

in the bed of the river Hakatere. This, though broad and swift 
in the winter season, was nearly dry, having no source in the 
snow mountains in the interior. 

Jan. 26. In the morning we went on a short distance to 
Whakanui or Hakanui, meaning the great halting place, and 
remained there by the advice of our guide till the afternoon. 
Between this place and the river Orakaia, a distance of about 
twenty-five miles, there is no fresh water to be obtained, except 
in the winter months. It thus became necessary to carry water 
with us; and, since by avoiding the heat of the day we should 
require a smaller quantity, we rested till the sun began to 
decline, taking advantage of the shelter of a good hut built 
there for the convenience of travellers. We then filled our tea- 
kettle, saucepan, and several glass bottles which we discovered 
on the premises and recommenced our journey. These bottles 
. . . had been left on purpose for this service; and had already 
travelled many times backwards, and forwards, across the space 
we were about to attempt.? 

Shortland and his companions walked only about ten miles that 
day before camping on the beach beside a blazing fire of drift- 
wood. During the day they ‘had seen no trees in any direction on 
the plain, the only growth being tufts of grass, stunted fern and 
“tutu’’.’ They crossed the Rakaia next day at noon and found 
‘the deepest water . . . scarcely higher than the hips, but so swift 
that, in wading, we could feel the shingles on which we trod move 
down the stream with us’.* 

By this time, 1844, New Zealand had been a British colony 
for four years. Settlements, mostly of English people, were already 
established at Wellington, New Plymouth and Nelson under the 
auspices of a colonising society, the New Zealand Company, and 
at Auckland by the government. As there were few Maoris in the 
South Island the authorities decided to purchase their land from 
them for further colonies and to set aside native reserves. In 
August 1848, therefore, W. B. D. Mantell, the newly appointed 
commissioner for extinguishing native claims in the South Island, 
arrived from Wellington. He negotiated with the Maoris around 
Banks Peninsula and Kaiapoi and then set off south on his way 
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to Otago. On 2-4 October he walked from the Rakaia to the 

‘Rakitata’ rivers and recorded each day’s events in his journal: 
Start 7.15. As there is no water on this day’s march we took a 
supply with us. We started early to avoid the heat of midday. 
The route at first lay along the beach but soon turned to the 
plain along which we travelled during the remainder of the day, 
now crossing and now turning inland to avoid the inaccessible 
gullies worn by subterranean drainage in the sea border of the 
plain. 

The plain rises imperceptibly towards the South so that when 
we at length reached the small delta of the Hakanui or Wanganui 
we had to descend a steep beach of about 60 feet... . 

3 Oct. Tuesday. Hakanui to Purakaunui. 

Start 10.30 Our path today lay along the loose shingle of the 
90 mile beach. At noon we passed the Hakatere. . . . Passed 
numerous rivulets flowing into the sea at one of which Te 
Moretahi we halted for dinner. Reach Purakaunui lagoon and 
camped. 5.45 

4 Oct. Wednesday. Purakaunui to Waiterauti. 

Start 8.30 The character of the journey precisely the same as 
yesterday. Small lagoons blocked in by the shingle skirted the 
beach. 10.30 Crossed a small river, the Pakihaukapu .. . and at 
2.15 reached the Rakitata the mouth of which was open. Struck 
inland and crossed it in 3 or 4 branches. 3.15. It was even 
deeper and more rapid than the Rakaia river. . . . [Mantell’s 
progress was slow because his party included at least one old 
man, a child of five years and a woman.]° 


Earlier in the same year, a Scottish Presbyterian settlement had 
been founded in Otago. During 1848 also, the Canterbury 
Association came into being. This body had as its object the 
forming of an Anglican colony in New Zealand, and in December 
Captain Joseph Thomas and a band of surveyors and workmen 
landed at Port Cooper (Lyttelton Harbour) with the purpose of 
examining the ‘Port Cooper Plains’ as a possible site for this 
colony. Parties moved out from Lyttelton north and west and 
south, one group reaching the Hakatere (Ashburton) River by way 
of the coast. The decision that the Port Cooper plains should be 
the site for the Canterbury settlement had virtually been made 
when, in March and April 1849, Charles Torlesse, one of the 
surveyors, carried out further investigations as far south as the 
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Waihao River and the ‘Waimatemate forest’ nearby. On the 
outward journey he, too, kept to the coast. He spent three weeks 
chiefly in estimating the area and value of the more accessible 
forest resources. On his return he was held up for twelve days 
(27 March-7 April) by the swollen Rangitata and when crossing 
it was almost drowned. Two days later he walked some three 
miles upstream, camped on the ‘River Wakara or Hekeau’ 
(Hekeao, Hinds) and the North Ashburton near Alford Forest 
and then, after hurrying on in pouring rain, was again held up by 
the flooded Rakaia. His discomfort did not prevent his noticing 
and commenting on the ‘good soil, better than average of the 
plain’. While waiting for the level of the river to fall he turned 
back to examine Alford Forest and to look for game. Though 
hindered by renewed rain and thick growths of ‘kalo and talamea’ 
(matagouri and Spaniard) he was able to report that the bush 
consisted of ‘black pine forest with an occasional red pine’ but 
he overestimated its size as 40,000 acres. Finally, on 16 April, 
‘with some risk’, he managed to ford the river.® 

The experiences of a fifth traveller illustrate the nature of the 
coastal area. About three years later, in mid-May 1852, W. H. 
Valpy, son of a prominent Otago settler, rode south through the 
region with a companion. They were recommended to follow an 
inland route, forded the Rakaia near the hills and, after reaching 
the ‘summit’ of the high right bank, ‘took a S.W. course. . . by 
the compass’. Unluckily they changed direction for no apparent 
reason. As a result they ended the day, after passing the Ashburton 
River in ‘very rough swampy ground, thickly covered with flax 
and toi-toi’. They ‘could find no water [and] mixed a little brandy 
and oatmeal for . . . supper’. Remounting at daybreak, they were 
soon lost among ‘large swamps’ and only reached the Hinds River 
by twelve o’clock. That afternoon they tried to find a way to the 
beach but were obliged to return to their starting point ‘having 
been entirely beaten by the swamps’. On the third day they made 
a further fruitless attempt. Then, thoroughly disgusted with their 
lack of success, they rode a couple of miles inland, came out on a 
‘hard and dry’ plain and, in about two hours, were at the Rangitata 
River. The account of their misadventures was published and 
should have served as a warning to all who later ventured into that 
region.” 

Unfortunately, a year later, a man lost his life in this wilderness. 
Dr William Draper, a Canterbury settler, was stranded on an 
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island in the Rangitata River. After his companions went in 
search of help he apparently managed to reach the north bank 
of the river and his body was found many miles away probably 
near the present site of Willowby. 


THE CANTERBURY SETTLEMENT 


The Canterbury Association secured from the New Zealand 
Company the rights to a block of land extending from the 
Waipara River in the north to the Hakatere. Thus half of what 
became Ashburton County fell into this ‘Canterbury Block’; the 
rest was still controlled by the New Zealand Government. Captain 
Thomas, the association’s agent, renamed the boundary river the 
‘Ashburton’ in honour of Lord Ashburton, a member of the 
association. Similarly he gave the names of other members to 
features in the locality: that of the Marquis of Cholmondeley to 
the Rakaia River, of Archbishop Whately to the plain on its 
southern bank, of Bishop Hinds to the Hekeao, of Viscount 
Alford to the Rangitata River and to the only large forest nearby, 
and of John Hutt, first chairman, to the most prominent peak in 
the front range. The only projected town in the region—near the 
Alford Forest—was to take its name from the Duke of Buccleuch. 
Possibly the Maori names of the larger rivers were too widely 
known to be displaced. 

Following the colonizing ideas of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, the 
association planned Canterbury as an agricultural settlement of 
landlords, farmers and labourers. Its original terms of land 
purchase, indeed, provided for licences to pasture animals on 
unsold land within the Canterbury Block, although these licences 
were issued on restrictive terms in order to discourage the 
colonists from settling too readily at any distance from the capital, 
Christchurch. However, over a period of some six years before 
the association’s immigrant ships arrived, colonists from Wellington 
had already made arrangements with the local Maoris and estab- 
lished extensive pastoral runs on Banks Peninsula and to the 
north of the plains. John Robert Godley, the leader of the settle- 
ment, quickly realized that the success of Canterbury as a colony 
depended on the establishment of large-scale pastoralism. He also 
saw that unless he granted pastoral licences on more liberal terms, 
sheepmen—especially those arriving from Australia at the time— 
would prefer to settle outside the block because the New Zealand 
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Government leased land there at a relatively small rent. Indeed, 
the Rhodes brothers, who held a sheep run on the shores of 
Lyttelton Harbour, had already heard of the fertile land in the 
‘Timaru district? and in December 1850 applied to the government 
for licences to occupy three pastoral runs totalling 159,000 acres in 
area. They received permission to pasture sheep in the region 
pending formal arrangements for leases. As a result, early in 
1851 while the newly-arrived colonists were making their land 
purchases in and around Christchurch, Robert and George Rhodes 
with their men drove 5000 sheep to the new country. For three 
days they camped at the Rakaia River unable to force their 
animals to face the river current. On the fourth day they induced 
them to cross and were thus the first to succeed in what for twenty 
years remained a necessary though difficult task. 


THE EARLY PASTORALISTS 


It was August 1851 before Godley made an agreement with an 
Australian named J. C. Aitken which enabled him to take up 
20,000 acres of Canterbury land on easy terms. This was a first 
step towards changing the system. In the meantime the New 
Zealand Government had appointed Colonel James Campbell as 
local Commissioner of Crown Lands, with authority over those 
immediately outside the Canterbury Block. At the end of the 
same month, on 30 August 1851, he published a list of the 
applications he had received for pastoral leases. One of the six 
southern runs in his schedule included all the country between 
the Ashburton and Hinds rivers, from the mountains to ten miles 
from the coast, that is to about the inner edge of the swamps. 
The same J. C. Aitken applied for this run on behalf of Joseph 
Hawdon, a fellow Australian; but nothing came of their applica- 
tion. Campbell’s muddled administration produced confusion, not 
licences, and both men took possession of land inside the Canter- 
bury Block. 

During the last months of 1851 much of the plain between the 
Waimakariri and Rakaia rivers was parcelled out in runs. Canter- 
bury colonists competed with Australian pastoralists in selecting 
suitable areas, usually of from 10,000 to 20,000 acres and prefer- 
ably on a stream and marked by other natural features to act as 
points of reference on their sketch maps. They registered their 
claims at the land office in Christchurch and secured licences from 
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the land board by paying six months’ rent and undertaking to place 
the required number of animals on the country within that time. 
Areas between the first runs were taken up in 1852. 

The Rakaia formed a barrier to the extension of settlement 
until late in 1853. Six men, indeed, made applications for runs 
over the river between September and December, 1852, but of 
these applicants only the three Hall brothers are significant. None 
of the others stocked his country; two abandoned theirs—Spaxton— 
to the Halls. John Hall, and probably his brothers, George and 
Thomas, did not arrive in Canterbury until July 1852. Disap- 
pointed that all the worth-while areas on the plains were taken up. 
John made a thorough inspection of the sheep country available 
in the North Island. He reported to Godley that there was nothing 
there to match the Canterbury plains and downs. So the brothers 
applied for the runs which made up the later Highbank, Springfield 
and perhaps Lendon stations. John then obtained a grant from 
Godley towards equipment for a ferry and he and some friends 
spent a whole day trying to paddle a canoe across the main stream 
of the Rakaia near the present lower bridges, and to fix a line 
from bank to bank. One party managed to cross towards evening, 
but carelessly lost the canoe and so spent the winter’s night in the 
open, lightly clad and without matches or food. Hall wrote later® 
that the experience persuaded him to buy Run 20, the Rakaia 
Terrace Station, which was offered for sale by its Australian lessee, 
Mark P. Stoddart. The brothers made this run the centre of their 
farming operations. Nevertheless, during 1853-4 they took up and 
perhaps occupied two runs of the later Mount Hutt Station and 
sold them, together with Spaxton, in 1856-7. They retained High- 
bank, where Tom lived, until 1859 and secured Westerfield which, 
after defeating other claims, they sold to Charles Reed. Only at 
Ringwood did they remain for long. George Hall took an active 
interest in it, retaining an able manager, Edward Stericker, until 
he sold it in 1863. By that time the brothers were involved in four 
Mackenzie Country runs. 

The Halls were therefore the first runholders in the Ashburton 
area. The enterprise shown in securing so many runs just ahead 
of demand and selling at least some of them at a useful profit was 
early proof of the energy and ability which made John Hall one of 
the most successful landowners in Canterbury. He was also one 
of the most unusual. Educated not at public school and university 
but at various institutions in France, Switzerland and Germany, he 
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had successfully held a number of positions in commerce and the 
London Post Office before he emigrated at the age of twenty- 
seven years. He was short, perky, loquacious, by no means 
impressive or even attractive in appearance or manner, and over- 
careful of his health. Yet he became one of Canterbury’s foremost 
public men and administrators both in provincial and general 
governments. At the same time he built up a freehold estate out 
of the Terrace run of almost 30,000 acres, farmed it efficiently, 
and demonstrated on it the value of tree-planting. His brothers 
are of negligible importance. 

By the end of 1854 applications for fifty-four runs covering the 
whole of the Ashburton plains had been made and most of them 
had been granted. These runs formed twenty-two stations or 
properties which extended along the river banks, lying back to 
back between the Rakaia and Ashburton and from river to river 
in the south. The marking of other boundaries awaited the arrival 
of surveyors. The land had thus been portioned out, but it was 
still largely uninhabited. The census of that year showed twenty- 
six people living between the Rakaia and Rangitata rivers. Most 
of them were shepherds for when the 1855 electoral roll was 
compiled only three householders were in residence in the region. 
They were Edward Chapman on Acton at the mouth of the 
Rakaia, Alfred Porter, manager of Rokeby, the next run inland, 
and John McLean on Glenfawin, the later Lagmhor, south of the 
Ashburton River. 

Chapman had acquired two or three runs in July 1853. During 
the following years he bought the licences of five more runs from 
the first holders, until at the end of the decade he held 80,000 
acres. Acton, named after his native village, then west of London, 
was the second largest station in the region under discussion. Only 
Double Hill, in the high country of the upper Rakaia, was larger. 
There were few bigger properties in the more accessible parts of 
Canterbury. 

Porter did not remain long on the Rakaia. He was a member 
of the family which owned Castle Hill run and gave its name to 
Porters Pass on the West Coast Road. 

Glenfawin or Lagmhor, which John McLean had only just taken 
over, lay on the eastern portion of the run claimed by Aitken 
from Colonel Campbell in 1851. The latter managed to award 
licences under the New Zealand Government’s land regulations for 
over fifty runs before in 1854 he was dismissed for incompetence 
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and obstruction. AI] the principal runs between the Rangitata and 
the Ashburton rivers are shown on a map of 1856 with the 
numbers he allotted. But from 1854 they were controlled by the 
Canterbury Commissioner of Lands, under the new Provincial 
Government and later, all but Laghmor, part of Longbeach and 
Shepherds Bush were given Canterbury numbers, that is, their 
owners were issued with fresh licences and accepted slightly higher 
rents and more onerous conditions under the Canterbury Land 
Regulations. This was not the only respect in which Lagmhor was 
exceptional. It was characteristic of the history of the station, for 
example, that the three McLean brothers—John, Allan and 
Robertson—secured it by contesting the rights of the first holder, 
C. C. Haslewood. They then tried to force John Hall out of 
neighbouring Westerfield, but the Canterbury Land Board, strength- 
ened by Hall’s determination, showed little sympathy with this 
second attempt to exploit the provisions of the land regulations. 
At the same time, the Land Board began a long campaign to 
remove the McLeans from two nearby runs—No. 31 and 32. A 
case brought against them for £10,000 finally came before the 
court in December 1862. The board secured £2,000 damages and 
forfeiture of the runs. Much later, in the 1880s, after John 
McLean had freeholded all the valuable land on Lagmhor, he 
was not above trying to obtain parts of the remainder at the lower 
prices granted for settling poor men on small farms. 

A vivid account of the business of taking up a run is given 
by Lawrence James Kennaway who with his brothers, Walter and 
John, and Frederick William Delamain squatted on Alford Station 
until disputes about boundaries were settled by survey. Admittedly 
the conditions made their experience harder than was usual. In 
July 1853 Lawrence reconnoitred the country across the “‘Harke- 
tere’ which was ‘as far as we could judge, from a rough knowledge 
of an unsurveyed country, uncovered by the claims of any previous 
explorer’.® He selected it in spite of the warning of some extremely 
cold nights spent there. Late in 1854, Lawrence and three men 
arrived on the run with their sheep. 

We pitched our rather dilapidated blankets in the shelter of a 

small scrub or copse and slept on the ground a long night’s 

deep sleep—for we were all by this time . . . tired out. 

We spent the next week at this camp, keeping an eye on the 
sheep at twilight and at daybreak, and allowing our horses and 
selves a spell of rest and recovery. From this point we shifted 
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to a scrub about four miles off, and built ourselves a hut of 

wattle and clay, roofing it with pampas-grass cut at the roots 

with a cooper’s adze. 

In May 1855 they lost their hut by fire. Two of the men set 
out for Christchurch with the dray for fresh stores; the others 
remained to hold the sheep together. Owing to an accident at a river 
crossing the stores did not arrive for forty-six days. In the interval 
Lawrence suffered severely from cold, wet and the shortage of 
rations. ‘... bread and meat, wrapped in a cloth, and lying under 
our heads, froze so hard that we could not cut it with our knives’, 
their boots, under their saddle-pillows, were ‘like iron cases, and 
frozen to the ground’.’° They began to rebuild the hut on a better 
site only to have the walls washed away by drenching rain. When 
the supplies at length arrived they enjoyed the luxury, not only 
of ample food and drink, but also of being able to sleep on a pile 
of wool bales under the dray and protected by a tarpaulin. 


Settlement in this district began in the same year, 1853, that 
provincial government was established in New Zealand. Chapman 
began farming in that year probably ahead of the Halls and 
certainly in advance of anyone else in the district. When, soon 
afterwards, Alexander Lean set out to inspect the run he had 
secured (Lendon, which he called Lyndhurst) he wrote that ‘from 
Selwyn to Rakaia we had the poles of Edward Chapman to guide 
us’ across the featureless plain.1 Two years later, early in 1856, 
Henry Sewell, the chief Canterbury Association official, visited 
Chapman and found him well established in a substantial house. 
The homesteads which Sewell had seen on his way south, accom- 
panying a friend driving sheep, had caused him to describe the 
typical dwelling, caustically, as ‘a rude affair’ little better than a 
barn, but Chapman’s was a contrast. Sewell wrote: 

The Chapmans have a vastly superior house to that which I 

have described as the ordinary Station house. Indeed with some 

additions it would be comfortable enough. It was a comfort to 
get into a decently furnished house & to sleep on a feather bed 


between sheets. .. . The Chapman’s house is about half a mile 
from the River bank with nothing to mark it but a perfect grove 
of those Ti-palms. . . . Two or three days in idleness at the 


Chapmans’—not that Station life to the residents is idle, tout au 
contraire. The Chapmans have no Servants, servants do not like 
to cross the Rakaia, so they have to do all the work themselves. 
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I do not like to see Ladies cooking & scrubbing, but they get 

used to it & do not complain.” 

Some pastoralists’ homes did not reach even the low standard 
which Sewell deplored. In September 1855 John Barton Arundel 
Acland spent a night with George Gawler Russell of Anama run 
and James D. Rogers of Maronan, two Australians who worked 
their properties from the one homestead. He recorded his impres- 
sions in his diary: 

Russell and Rogers, with Seward and an Irish shepherd are 

living, and have been living for twelve months, in a large wool- 

shed without doors, windows, or chimneys, built with manuka 
poles and thatched top and sides with ti-tree [cabbage tree 
leaves]. The fire is made in the middle of the floor, and at night 

a blanket is hung up to serve as a door. It is a wonder why 

some people will make themselves so needlessly uncomfortable.* 


Acland was making a journey which marked a new phase in 
the pastoral history of the Ashburton region. He and his partner, 
Charles George Tripp, had arrived at the beginning of the year 
and, instead of spending all their capital in buying a run, decided 
to search for suitable sheep country in the hills. After this visit, 
Acland wrote in a letter: 

Russell laughed at our exploring, and said that the banks of the 
Rangitata were perpendicular; he would not attempt to take a 
horse down for fifty pounds, and the opposite country impas- 
sable. We replied that it was very likely, but we had a fancy 
for looking at it. In the Colonies you always like to see for 
yourself, and the worse account you hear of unoccupied country, 
the greater the reason for going to look at it.!# 

The partners had in fact already applied for the Mount Peel 
and Orari Gorge runs on which they later established themselves. 
But before doing so, they explored the mountainous country 
between the Rangitata and Ashburton rivers, passing lakes Clear- 
water and Emma which were named lakes Tripp and Acland on 
most maps until as late as 1960. In March 1856 they took up 
Mount Possession and the first run of Tripp’s Mount Somers 
Station. Kennaway reported that when it became known that 
Acland had applied for these runs he ‘was generally looked on as 
a harmless maniac for having done so’.!® Tripp took over the 
Ashburton runs and sold them during 1861-2. 

More of the back country was occupied by pastoralists as a 
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result of the first exploring expedition across the upper Rakaia 
River. In April 1857 Thomas Henry Potts, Henry Phillips and F. 
G. P. Leach made this journey following extensive exploration 
from their runs into the country behind Lake Coleridge. They 
rode by way of the Lake Stream to Lake Heron which they reached 
after four days. They were so pleased with the look of the land 
that they decided to apply for runs. Potts wrote in his diary: 

We saw two or three lakes, one we called Clear Water, as we 

named the last one we passed yesterday, Lake Heron, from 

seeing many white herons gently sailing over its surface, or 
standing motionless on its stony beach. We ascended a hill which 
allowed us to see the Rakaia, Ashburton and Rangitata, and 
immense jagged peaks away to the west covered with snow. One 

of extraordinary altitude we supposed to be Mount Cook. T. H. 

P. prefers Clear Water and south of Ashburton for a run; Leach 

the opposite side of the river by Lake Heron. The most remark- 

able feature is the absence of bush. The only firewood we got 
was drift Irishman. We returned to camp before sundown and 
thought we would apply for 20,000 to 30,000 acres each.’6 

Potts also named Lake Camp and Lake Emma, the latter after 
his wife. The three men returned by way of the Ashburton Gorge. 
Potts applied for two runs of what became Hakatere Station. He 
refused to pay the customary deposit as a guarantee of putting 
stock on the country. Instead, he mustered his cattle quickly off 
Phillips’ Rockwood run and by driving them at all speed to Haka- 
tere secured his rights there. ‘. . . so I have taken and stocked the 
most westerly run yet discovered in about the shortest time on 
record,’ he wrote. 

Potts subsequently took out licences for three more of the seven 
runs which at one time or another formed part of Hakatere. He 
was not only one of the largest Ashburton runholders, but probably 
the most widely known man to be associated with any Ashburton 
up-country property. His fame, however, rested on his writings 
as a naturalist, on his work for horticulture and forestry, and on 
the full part he played in public life, including twelve years on the 
Canterbury Provincial Council and four in Parliament. Although 
he was known as ‘the only man in the [Ashburton] Gorge who 
could use a twenty-foot stockwhip’,!” he spent little time at Haka- 
tere. This ‘brisk, peppery, extremely strong little man, witty and 
congenial”!® contributed little to the history of the region. 

Leach, a Welshman who gave the name to Snowdon Station, 
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chose the country north of Lake Heron and for some way down 
the Lake Stream. He took out licences for this area as Run 175 
and for Run 174 which became part of Clent Hills. But he sold both 
runs in 1860 because he had lost his money through the muddling 
of a partner. He is best known as a sporting man and as one 
of the founders of the Canterbury Jockey Club. 

Some high-country stations continued to grow until 1863, but 
the last new ones were established in 1861: Winterslow and 
Stronechrubie (Erewhon). Winterslow covered difficult hilly 
country with insufficient flat land. It was first owned by Brian W. 
Taylor, who gave his name to Taylor’s Stream, and from 1866 to 
1890 by Ivan R. C. Cunningham Graham. Graham attracts the 
attention of the historian because he was the cousin of the famous 
Cunningham Graham—Scottish laird, member of the House of 
Commons, radical leader and South American horseman. He 
achieved some prominence, himself, as the owner of a 1000 acre 
farm on Graham’s Road, Tinwald, and from his excursions into 
politics as an eccentric candidate at parliamentary elections. He 
was the avowed enemy of all the ‘hard-fisted’ early runholders, 
who, in his opinion, had ‘filched’ the land from the people. 

Stronechrubie lay far back at the head of the Rangitata River 
and between the Clyde and the Lawrence. It was first leased by 
Richard May Morton and Stace. The former arrived in Canter- 
bury in 1860 by way of Victoria and Tasmania. This was his 
first holding, but he became well known later, because of his 
ownership of Mount Pleasant and Ahuriri, near Christchurch, and 
more so as a result of his construction of Morton’s Building, the 
present United Service Hotel, on his section facing Cathedral 
Square. At least five Staces were farming at that time near 
Christchurch. The man concerned here has not been identified. 


Runholders stocked their properties with either beef cattle or 
merino sheep. Both were expensive to buy, whether purchased 
locally, driven overland from Nelson or imported from Australia. 
Merinos proved more profitable on the greater part of the Ashbur- 
ton country. Wool was the principal export and merinos could 
thrive under rough conditions, although they were not prolific 
breeders or good mothers. Until fences were erected, the size of the 
flock or herd was limited by the number of men available to tend 
it. At best, only the inner portion of the run could be fully 
used. Both cattle and sheep were threatened by serious diseases. 
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Scab, a skin parasite which attacked sheep, assumed epidemic 
proportions. The spread of this disease increased the need for 
shepherds or fences and often entailed expensive curative measures. 
The runholders persuaded the Provincial Government to employ 
sheep inspectors. When the inspectors found a diseased sheep, 
they declared the whole flock ‘scabby’, and imposed fines which 
had to be paid if the flock were not clean within six months. The 
best specific was a wash made of 25lb of tobacco to 100 gallons 
of warm water, allowing one gallon of dip for every three sheep. 
One ton of tobacco was needed to dip 25,000 sheep. 

One of the largest runholders in Canterbury achieved notoriety 
by allowing his sheep to remain diseased. George Henry Moore 
was probably the richest man in the province and one of its 
unpleasantest characters. With his partners, Kermode and Lillie, 
he held three properties. North of the Waipara River they owned 
Glenmark ‘probably the most valuable station in Canterbury.’!® 
In the Ashburton region they held the Wakanui runs which totalled 
60,000 acres and until 1862 one of the runs of the later Longbeach. 
Wakanui was managed by Jonathan Brown, then by W. J. Moffatt. 
The head shepherd was Malcolm Millar. 

Wakanui lay north of the Ashburton River and extended inland 
for eight miles from the coast. Next up the river lay the Ashburton 
Station, two runs totalling 27,000 acres and taken up by Henry 
John Tancred on behalf of himself and his brother, Sir Thomas 
Tancred. H. J. Tancred had been an officer in an Austrian hussar 
regiment; his blurred speech and limping walk betrayed injuries 
he had received as a soldier. With such a background it appeared 
incongruous that he made a high reputation in Canterbury as a 
man of caustic wit and as a leader in political and intellectual life. 
He led five provincial governments, probably served longer than 
any one else on the council, was virtual founder of Canterbury 
College and for some ten years before his death in 1884, the first 
chancellor of the University of New Zealand. Sir Thomas was a 
less successful idealist who had come to Canterbury in order to 
set up a special settlement based on a more rigid adherence to the 
social principles of the Canterbury Association and, of course, had 
failed. H. J. Tancred eventually transferred his interest in Ashbur- 
ton Station to the Rev. J. C. Allen, who did not come to New 
Zealand; Sir Thomas, for his part, chose to live on another 
property he owned nearer Christchurch. Consequently Ashburton 
was placed under managers who were often given a lease of the 
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station. The first of these was John Hayhurst, later prominent in 
South Canterbury. The second was Thomas Carter Moorhouse, a 
younger brother of William Sefton Moorhouse, the second superin- 
tendent of Canterbury. “Tom’ Moorhouse had previously been in 
partnership with his brother, ‘Dr. Ben’, on Shepherds Bush run. 
A description of the latter will serve for them both: 

Mr Ben Moorhouse was one of three brothers... . They... 

were all exceedingly fine men, six feet in height and built in 

proportion, good shots and experts in most games of strength 
and skill, not among the least of which was the science of 
boxing.?° 

Moore ran cattle only on Wakanui until 1861, when he sent 
5000 sheep south from Glenmark. Soon there were complaints 
that his sheep were infecting the neighbouring flocks. Finally, 
Moorhouse took Moore to court in an action for £7000 damages 
because of the losses and expenses caused by the scab introduced 
by trespassing Wakanui animals. The long trial was one of the 
most important in early Canterbury history, as it established the 
principle in New Zealand—as had already been done in Australia— 
that ‘if a man persists in keeping flocks of scabby sheep and 
spreading infection on all sides, he is liable for all the damage his 
neighbours may suffer. The jury awarded Moorhouse £2000, 
which was a life-time’s wages for a farm hand and more than the 
capital of many a sheepfarmer. But the opinion of the Press’ 
that ‘To this class of squatters a great lesson has been read which 
they are not likely to forget’ was over-optimistic. Moore continued 
to offend. 

In the court Moorhouse claimed that he was unable to use one- 
third of his run because of the need to hold his sheep away from 
the eastern boundary, that the constant yarding and restrictions on 
his sheep resulted in a serious decline in lambing from his 3500 
breeding ewes (700 lambs instead of the expected 2450), and that 
his wool clip had declined by one-third. He needed to employ 
three shepherds—James Bland and his sons—instead of one, and 
the cost of dipping his flock five times had amounted to £750 for 
materials and £1000 for labour. Moore’s evidence showed that 
within two years of his sending the first sheep south, he was 
pasturing 15,000 adult animals and 3000 lambs between the 
Wakanui Creek and the Ashburton River. There were few more 
on any Ashburton station at the time. P. B. Boulton, the chief 
sheep inspector, reported that he had examined 14,000 of these 
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sheep in three hours. Moore declared that he habitually employed 
six shepherds on Wakanui but Malcolm Millar, the head shepherd, 
said the number varied from three to eleven, six being the average. 

The most surprising and perhaps useful piece of evidence was 
that the fencing of the common boundary of the two stations did 
not begin until August 1862 and was not completed until February 
1864. In the meantime, James Cochrane, one of Moore’s shepherds 
and later a well-known Wakanui farmer, ‘kept’ the boundary on 
which his hut was built. Other runs must have been ring-fenced 
earlier. There was even a report of wire fencing on Clent Hills 
in 1863, although most of the fencing on the plains was of wall 
and bank which was cheaper if slower to erect. Fences were 
becoming important to the runholder quite apart from their value 
in enabling the property to be worked more fully and economic- 
ally. They also gave him a better hold on the country. 

Canterbury pastoralists dominated the early provincial councils 
and used their power to place themselves in a privileged position 
on the land. They secured a ‘pre-emptive right’ over 250 acres at 
each homestead. This land could not be bought by an outsider 
without his giving a month’s warning to the lessee who was able, 
because of the conditions imposed, to stall off challenges with 
comparative ease. Homestead rights were not seriously questioned. 
But the extension of the concession to cover other improvements 
was quite another matter. It raised bitter antagonism against the 
runholders, and figured as a major issue in provincial politics. For 
every £20—later raised to £50—spent on outstations, yards or 
fences the sheepfarmer secured a pre-emptive right over fifty acres. 
As it became possible to fence the boundaries he gradually 
surrounded his property with sections over which he had a prior 
claim. First he secured the best points of access to pasture or to 
water and then laid down a line of sections between runs by 
arrangement with his neighbours. 

Few runholders could have exploited the possibilities of the 
system more thoroughly than Charles Reed, the able and enter- 
prising owner of Westerfield. Indeed, a critic claimed later that 
‘he outraged all sense of decency amongst even advanced squatters 
by the reckless way in which he took advantage of the privilege 
of pre-emptive rights’.2? Reed made his first claims in May 1864. 
By July 1867, he had taken 160 sections, averaging fifty acres, on 
his two runs. His applications showed that fencing methods did 
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not change uniformly from sod wall to wire—some of the first 
sections were obtained because of five-wire fences, wire standards 
and wooden posts, some later on for sod walls five feet high, 
planted with gorse, poplars or willows. One, indeed, was for 
ploughing to the value of £50, a certain amount of cropping for 
stock feed being officially allowed.?* 

Reed was, perhaps, the most colourful character among local 
station-owners. He had held a run in Australia and, when working, 
wore Victorian clothing unusual in New Zealand: a pair of wide, 
white moleskin trousers, a blue woollen smock and a cabbage- 
tree hat. Domineering, sharp-tongued and sarcastic, he was noted 
for his unusual expletives. ‘You damnable savages’ was one of 
them. He was a skilful stockman and an efficient manager but 
he carried eccentricity even into organisation. In 1869, M. Bovey, 
a fellow Devonshireman, who had been manager on Westerfield, 
brought an action against Reed claiming damages for wrongful 
dismissal.?° The trouble between owner and manager arose appar- 
ently because the latter thought the system of book-keeping over 
elaborate. He described for the benefit of the court a labour and 
day log book, shepherds’ books, ledger, day book, cash book, 
store book, order book, quarterly return book and letter-book. The 
jury with H. J. Tancred as foreman awarded Bovey more than 
adequate compensation. Reed’s ambition was said to be to work 
Westerfield like an English country estate by letting out his land 
in farms. He built a mill and sold a few sections in a village. 
Even these plans seem out of character, though admittedly Reed 
described himself as ‘of Devonshire, gentleman’ and was a pillar 
of the Anglican Church. 

Another of Reed’s many court actions was a boundary claim 
against a neighbour, J. C. Wilson, later Sir John Cracroft Wilson, 
owner of Cracroft, 54,000 acres, across the Hinds River from 
Westerfield, and the second largest single run in Canterbury. 
Wilson, an ex-Indian official, was not so much an Ashburton as a 
Canterbury figure; the owner of four runs and of a fine estate on 
the Cashmere Hills, he was also politically prominent during the 
last few years of provincial government. In provincial affairs and 
in Parliament he displayed some of the less admirable sides of his 
character. By contrast, his manner in social life could be most 
attractive. Alfred Cox, a neighbour just over the Rangitata River, 
thus records his remarks during a brief visit: 

‘Here I am, friend; how are you? how’s the wife? I can only 
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stay till to-morrow morning; I must be off at daylight, back to 
my station to breakfast, and at the top of Mount Herbert on 
the Peninsula hills on the day after, to meet a surveyor who 
has agreed to be there to point out the south-west boundary of 
my pre-emptive right. Is the piano in tune? Come along, let us 
have some music.’ All the above in a breath. .. . ‘Who cares for 
dinner? let us just try over that adagio movement once more; 
it is very beautiful, and worth all the dinners in the world.’26 


Acton and Wakanui carried much the largest numbers of sheep 
during the 1860s. Moore’s flock at Wakanui was returned at 44,000 
in January 1867 and from that time it remained at almost the same 
size. In the same year, Donald McLean, the manager, held 30,000 
sheep on Acton, and in 1871 this flock had increased to 40,000. 
Other large flocks were those of Sir Cracroft Wilson on ‘Rangitata’, 
the Studholme brothers on Coldstream, John Grigg on Longbeach 
and, in the high country, Frederick Tooth at Clent Hills and the 
Walker brothers on Mount Possession. Lagmhor was a notable 
omission from the sheep inspectors’ reports after 1863 when the 
flock numbered 6000 sheep. The McLeans became famous for 
their strong and high fencing and perhaps even as early as 1863 
their sheep were completely safe from contamination. The Lagmhor 
flocks may well have rivalled those of Acton and Wakanui. 

Strangely enough, although Ashburton was the last part of the 
Canterbury plains to be settled, the first two pastoral shows in the 
province were held in the district. Apparently the original initiative 
came from South Canterbury flockowners, especially J. B. A. 
Acland. Nevertheless in 1859 they fixed on a site north of the 
Rangitata River—Benjamin Moorhouse’s Shepherds Bush home- 
stead near trees below the northern terrace of the river. They 
hoped thus to induce northern runholders to compete. Moreover, 
Christchurch newspapers gave the project considerable advertise- 
ment and support. Twenty-eight pens of sheep were exhibited and 
South Canterbury competitors and Edward Chapman and George 
W. Hall of the local runholders secured most of the prizes. It 
seems that only two men living north of the Rakaia had any 
success, one being Benjamin Dowling whose run, later called 
‘Heslerton’, lay just across that river. He secured the award for 
the five finest woolled imported ewes of any age. The function 
was a success; there were many spectators for whom the hospitable 
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‘Dr. Ben’ kept open house. Those present formed a Canterbury 
Pastoral Association. 

In the following year (1860) the association held a show at 
Turton’s on the Ashburton. In the meantime, Dowling had bought 
Buccleuch Station. He not only did most of the organising for 
this event but also bore off eleven of the eighteen prizes. He was 
given credit for being one of the founders of the association—a 
short-lived institution as it happened. This show was also a social 
success. J. C. Wilson presided at the dinner, a race meeting took 
place in the evening and George Hall at Ringwood entertained all 
comers until near day-break at a ball in his wool-shed. 

Three Ashburton Jandowners were later the foremost importers 
of stud animals into Canterbury and probably did most for the 
improvement of all kinds of live stock—John Grigg, Robert Wilkin 
and George Gould. Yet Ashburton’s two most notable shows, 
historically, were held before any of them bought land in the 
district. 


EARLY LAND PURCHASE 


Under the Canterbury land system purchasers could buy land 
from the Crown almost anywhere in sections of twenty acres or 
more. Surveying was done afterwards. The use that the pastoralists 
made of these conditions to secure their runs against purchase from 
outsiders has been described in general histories and so is much 
more widely known than their use of pre-emptive rights. They 
bought land along road or river frontages, across the entrance 
to valleys, or in other areas necessary for the working of the 
surrounding country. In order to secure as much as possible with 
the money available, they often bought in twenty acre strips, 
leaving smaller areas between them which the Crown was obliged 
to sell by auction. The two methods became known, respectively, 
as ‘spotting’ and ‘gridironing’. 

Small areas in the Ashburton countryside were made freehold 
before 1864 because they possessed some special advantage. The 
first and second sections purchased in the present Ashburton 
County—on 20 August 1857—lay at the mouth of the Wakanui 
Creek. As they were bought by the Lyttelton shipping firm of 
Cookson and Bowler they were probably connected with proposals 
to form a coastal port which came to nothing. (In March and 
May 1860 ketches were advertised to sail from Lyttelton ‘for the 
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Ashburton’,?” but apparently there was no demand. In that year, 
too, the Provincial Council voted £200 for a road to the ‘shipping 
place’ at Ashburton.) William Turton bought twenty acres along 
the river bank at the mouth of the Ashburton in 1859, and two 
years later J. C. Wilson acquired 75} acres alongside the ferry 
reserve on the Rangitata. Nevertheless, in spite of these few 
attempts to secure some advantage from future improvements in 
communications, nearly all the earliest purchases—from 1857— 
were of twenty acre sections in Alford Forest, the main source of 
timber in the district. 

There was little or no clearly defined gridironing among the 
earliest purchases. But near the mouth of the Rakaia, the Rhodes 
brothers who first took up one of the runs later transferred to 
Chapman, purchased sixteen twenty acre sections along the river 
bank on 17 August 1861. Fourteen of these were spaced at 
intervals of half a mile to leave 130 to 140 acres between each 
pair. This arrangement would suggest that scattered freehold 
sections gave the purchaser control over the surrounding country- 
side until the surveyor did his work. In fact the intervening 
sections were bought, half by Fleming brothers and half by 
Matthew Holmes, in May 1864 at the time that the surveys were 
undertaken. The extensive gridironing on Lagmhor, Westerfield 
and Springfield was not carried out until 1866 and Jater. 

Large land purchases were rare. None took place between the 
Ashburton and Rangitata rivers while land in that area could be 
bought from the New Zealand Government at 10s an acre. It 
was north of the Waipara River that the first great Canterbury 
freehold estates such as Glenmark were built up before that region 
belonged to the province and came under the Wakefield high-price 
system. 

The first large section in the Ashburton region was of 900 acres, 
bought for the Duke of Manchester on 23 June 1862—Tinwald 
now lies on part of it. Several of the duke’s relations were among 
the earliest Canterbury colonists, and so this purchase may have 
been intended for settlement, not merely as an investment. As 
well, the duke was closely connected with the colonising of the 
Feilding area in the North Island; indeed, his name ought to have 
been given to that town. 

The second large block was of 5445 acres, some three miles 
square, lying almost equally on both sides of the Wakanui Creek 
as it reached the sea. Moore bought it (24 November 1862) in 
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Kermode’s name, a proof that Glenmark was already showing a 
profit. However, Moore made no effort to develop a second great 
estate. He acquired only a further 1500 acres. When the partner- 
ship was dissolved in 1873 he took over both 6000 acres freehold 
and the 66,000 acres of pastoral leasehold, but he made no efforts 
to secure the latter and sold the freehold over the years 1876 to 
1878. 

At the end of 1863 a large purchase of Crown land took place 
which was significant for the future of Ashburton. In November, 
John Grigg bought 2135 acres astride the lower swampy reaches 
of the River Hinds and just inland from the site of the present 
Longbeach homestead. Most writers—and Grigg has been more 
written about than anyone else in the region—date his first 
purchases from 1864. During this latter year, he applied for fifty- 
two sections of an area of almost 4700 acres, and in 1865 he added 
a further fifty sections to bring his freehold to more than 12.000 
acres. This speedy acquisition was unparalleled in Ashburton land 
history. Grigg’s total reached 32,000 acres when he completed his 
larger buying in 1873. John McLean’s 30,000 acres is not compar- 
able; it was acquired more slowly and deviously. When Grigg 
came south from Auckland in 1863, the farmers of Tai Tapu had 
scarcely begun to demonstrate what could be achieved by draining 
the Jand about the lower Halswell and Selwyn rivers and Ellesmere 
was still probably as swampy as Longbeach. But Grigg saw what 
could be done, had the money available from his banker brother- 
in-law and partner, Thomas Russell—he is said to have worked 
on a £50,000 overdraft—and he was determined to begin large 
scale agricultural farming as soon as possible. 

In 1864 a new form of pastoral management appeared in the 
region. Matthew Holmes, who had come to New Zealand as the 
representative of Scottish financial interests, known usually as 
‘Hankey and Co’ and later as the ‘Canterbury and Otago Associ- 
ation’, bought 1320 acres out of Acton. As already mentioned, 
he took up land along the river bank between the twenty acre 
sections bought by the Rhodes brothers. Chapman had previously 
offered Acton for sale and so Holmes may have purchased the 
lease already. Otherwise it is possible that he forced Chapman to 
sell by cutting off the water supply for his sheep. Holmes quickly 
added to the freehold for by 1866 the association held 8000 acres 
and still leased 64,000 acres of run. This group also owned land 
in South Canterbury at Pareora and the Levels, and the three 
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estates came under the New Zealand and Australian Land Com- 
pany when the businesses merged in 1877. 

In the 1870s the sheep returns included the names of farmers 
with a few hundred animals. One of the earliest of these farmers 
was James Jamieson. As a young man he had met with success 
on the Victorian goldfields and had returned to Scotland to marry 
and start a family. He left his wife and four small children behind 
him when he again set out this time for New Zealand. He arrived 
in Ashburton from the south in 1864 when there was talk of 
constructing a railway from Christchurch and a town was on the 
point of being laid out. In November that year he bought 140 
acres on the north bank of the Ashburton River. He returned 
to Scotland for his family and a supply of farm implements, and 
by 1865 was established on his own land in a wooden hut separated 
by two miles of tussock-covered plain from Turton’s accommoda- 
tion house, at the ford of the Ashburton. He bought another 
hundred acres the following year and raised some of the first 
crops of wheat in the area. 

Men working on the runs, and especially those engaged in 
contracting—building fences and shearing and so earning more 
than the shepherds’ £50 to £60 a year—often put their savings 
into land. The most easily remembered of such men in the 
Ashburton area were the brothers, John and Peter Chalmers, who 
undertook some of the first local roadmaking. They acquired two 
sections of 200 acres each in September and October 1863. These 
formed one block, lying immediately outside the south-east 
boundary of the present borough of Ashburton. 

Having this land and not wishing to work it immediately, John 
Chalmers offered a part of it to a friend, Joseph Hunt, who was 
to pay the rent by fencing fifty acres. Hunt had been some ten 
years in Canterbury. He worked first on the famous road from 
Lyttelton to Sumner. He then farmed at Sumner in a small way, 
producing butter and eggs for the local market. A venture into 
grain growing ended badly, the wheat being stolen. He made two 
moves in search of better conditions but could hardly have been 
successful, for he accepted Chalmers’s offer. He then visited the 
area with his son, constructing a cave in a river bank as a first 
shelter for his family. Soon afterwards his bullock dray carried 
his wife and four small children to the Ashburton property and he 
erected a temporary sod hut. He is credited with raising the first 
crop of oats and wheat in what became Ashburton County; the 
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oats sold readily as feed for the horses of the mail coaches. In 
1868 Hunt acquired his own property of 150 acres, not directly 
from the Provincial Government but on lease from some other 
owner with the right to purchase. This property was still held by 
his grandchildren seventy years later. The Chalmers brothers and 
their niece never married. Part of their money went later to endow 
wards in the Christchurch and Ashburton hospitals. 

These families were all to some extent induced to settle near 
the Ashburton River by the promise of development in the area. 
One early small farmer—Benjamin Ede—made a more unusual 
approach to the district. A Surrey man, he came to Canterbury 
in 1861 by way of Victoria. He made the first bricks for the 
Lyttelton railway tunnel. By 1862 he was brickmaking under 
contract to J. B. A. Acland and C. G. Tripp who were building 
two of the most substantial country homes in Canterbury. He 
also carried out similar work for Captain John McLean who had 
recently taken over Buccleuch Station. In August 1864 while 
working on these contracts, Ede bought his first section from the 
Government. His wife and large family lived on the property 
while he continued at his trade. He later claimed that his was the 
first farm worked in Ashburton County. It is a matter of more 
significance that a few years later, in 1867, Ede helped to pioneer 
the Willowby district, having to pay £6 an acre, probably to Grigg, 
for 440 acres of the Longbeach swamp, although the land still 
required draining. 

Land purchases, not only by small farmers but also by run- 
holders anxious to secure a useful estate out of their runs, 
responded to the financial situation of the times and to the likeli- 
hood of improved communications and the opening up of the 
country. Sales in the region continued at about 10,000 acres a 
year until the end of 1866. The following three years were marked 
by the worst depression until 1880. Although the railway line 
reached Selwyn in 1867, it clearly would go no further until 
conditions improved. Thus during the year 1867-9 inclusive under 
2500 acres of Crown land were sold altogether between the Rakaia 
and Rangitata rivers; less than 200 acres in 1869. Buying on an 
appreciable scale recommenced when work began on the Rakaia 
bridge. The story of the improvement of communications is there- 
fore an important key to understanding why the rate of develop- 
ment of the region varied so noticeably at different times. 
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The reminiscences of the pioneers usually described their first 
journeys from the capital to the runs where they were to work. 
Alex Hewson’s family—father, mother, sister and four boys— 
reached Cracroft in six days. They were lucky. In February 1861, 
Andrew McFarlane and his wife, engaged as married couple by 
Delamain during the voyage from England, spent fifteen days on 
the road to Alford Station, being delayed five days by the Rakaia 
River and another five days by losing their bullocks. 

Travellers were dependant at first on run homesteads for hospi- 
tality; Mrs McFarlane for example ‘got a shake-down’ with the 
Chapmans of Acton Station while her husband searched for the 
lost bullocks. Horses could not use the coastal route and the need 
for avoiding the swamps decided the position of the fords for 
crossing the Rakaia and Ashburton rivers. As a result, Mrs John 
Hayhurst, at the Ashburton Station, found herself providing 
accommodation so regularly that she adopted a system of charges— 
1s 6d to 2s for a meal, 4s for the night. The boarding arrange- 
ments were not elaborate and provided something of a contrast 
for Henry Sewell, who had to spend two nights with the Hayhursts 
after leaving Chapman’s house. He wrote in his journal that ‘. . . 
our hotel .. . in fact .. . was nothing more than the Station house 
with one or two sheds . . . in one of which, windowless and floor- 
less, upon some tressles and boards, I set up my air-bed, blanket 
and possum rug and slept soundly’.*8 

The Hayhursts had probably left for the Mackenzie Country 
before in 1868 a regular postal service was instituted and an 
accommodation house was opened ‘on the Ashburton’. In April 
that year, William Baines accepted the contract to carry mails 
between Christchurch and Timaru for £300 a year leaving on 
alternate Wednesdays from the two towns. Then on 20 November 
the Provincial Government issued a licence to William Turton 
enabling him to open an accommodation house ‘on the Ferry 
Reserve, north bank of the Ashburton’.?® 

Baines maintained his fortnightly mail delivery unchanged until 
1861. He was a small man with a neat beard, was reliable, and 
was especially noted for his apparently unlimited fund of gossip. 
He was therefore popular at the homesteads on his route to 
which he conveyed not only mail and small parcels left at his 
agents but also the news of the day. At the end of the first year 
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(1859) he received a purse of fifty sovereigns from the Timaru 
people. This was a decided compliment, for although the Timaru 
district then extended to the Rakaia, its population was small and 
Timaru itself was little more than a hamlet. He obtained a better 
contract, too. To begin with, Baines carried the mails in leather 
bags slung on each side of a led horse, but by the end of 1858 he 
was using a conveyance as far as the Rakaia River. In June 1860 
he began a combined passenger and mail service for the whole 
distance, and some six months later tried briefly to substitute a 
weekly service each way from both towns. When, in March 1861, 
this weekly service proved beyond Baines’s resources, Charles John 
Perceval took up the alternate week’s run. In popular memory, 
if perhaps not in reality, Perceval was a more colourful figure, the 
‘man of title holding the ribbons on the coach’®® although it was 
his son who succeeded to the family earldom. It appears that in 
the following year Baines and Perceval combined forces to provide 
a regular weekly connection both ways between the towns in forty- 
eight hours. However, in September 1862, D. H. Manning, who 
had been for two years on the road between Timaru and Christ- 
church with clothing and drapery, became Baines’s partner. The 
two then apparently introduced ‘two-horse Yankee coaches’.*! The 
effort to improve conditions for their passengers may have been 
the reason for their failure in 1863. 

When Charles C. Cole of Cole, Hoyt and Company introduced 
his Cobb and Company coaches into Canterbury, he began a new 
era in communications within the province. He had interests in 
Otago which he sold to his brother Henry. and he took another 
brother, Lee G. Cole, into partnership. They secured Samuel 
Stewart Griffin, a Canadian, as organizer and coachman. Griffin 
had driven in Australia after failing on the goldfields, had tried 
his luck again on the Otago goldfields and was prepared to return 
to the road. The firm bought Baines’s mail contract and his equip- 
ment, but. they soon substituted their characteristic ‘Concord’ 
coach, the body of which was slung between the wheels by straps 
of six or eight thicknesses of leather. These coaches were comfort- 
able compared with their predecessors, even if the rolling motion 
caused something akin to sea-sickness. More coaches were built 
and the firm reduced the time for the journey by leaving the 
vehicles on the banks of the Rakaia and Rangitata rivers, the 
passengers and mail crossing the rivers in punts. Griffin declared 
that ‘another enemy’ besides the rivers was fog. “There were no j 
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fences, just a track in the tussocks, even the telegraph poles were 
no assistance when the route was diverted to Marshall’s Ferry [the 
upper crossing of the Rangitata]. . . . Once the coach pulled up 
only a few feet from a precipice on the banks of the Rangitata.’? 
At first Griffin drove between Christchurch and Ashburton and 
Crawley on the southern section.** The former was a handsome 
man, known commonly as ‘the Major’, cheery and kindly and 
pleased to teach his passengers ‘how to handle a four-in-hand 
and the American method of holding the reins’. Crawley may have 
been the driver described by Lady Barker, a runholder’s wife who 
travelled south in 1867. She dined and changed coaches at Ash- 
burton. There was a new coachman. ‘The moment the grooms 
let go the horses’ heads, he stood up on his seat, shook the reins, 
flourished his long whip, and with one wild yell from him we 
dashed down a steep cutting into the Ashburton. The water flew 
in spray over our heads, and the plunge wetted me as effectually 
as if I had fallen into the river.’** 

Coles tried, during some months in 1864-5, to connect Christ- 
church and Timaru in one day, the coaches leaving at 5 a.m. and 
being timed to arrive at 8 p.m. The long wearisome day’s travel- 
ling did not prove popular; Griffin, at the time on the southern 
section, complained of the difficulty of finding his way into Timaru 
at midnight. But Lady Barker did not complain about following 
a similar timetable, which had been reintroduced in November 
1866. She arrived at Timaru ‘stunned and bewildered’, as the 
result of the driving, not of the lateness of the hour. 

In 1868 Coles sold out, H. R. Cramond being the successful 
tenderer for their coaches and equipment. He and J. and J. C. 
Cramond are recorded as holding the mail contract and running 
passenger transport south until 1874. The coaches usually con- 
nected with trains at the railhead in turn at Rolleston, Selwyn 
and Rakaia. When the railway line reached Ashburton, Cramond 
ran a service between that rising town and Timaru or Temuka, his 
vehicles going by way of the new Rangitata bridge. 

The gradual disappearance of the stagecoach as the main form 
of transport along the south road meant also the decline of the 
accommodation houses as necessary adjuncts to travel. The 
exceptions were in remote districts with branch services, the only 
one of which in this area was to Mount Somers. The first accom- 
modation house on the Ashburton River did not, as it happens, 
last as long as the main road coaches. 
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It is said that Turton, then living in Kaiapoi, was induced to 
accept the post of accommodation house keeper and ferryman by 
George Hall. The selection was fortunate for although the ferry- 
man’s duties ‘at the Ashburton’ were less onerous than others, the 
hotel increased in importance with the growth and organization of 
the traffic. Many such houses were of the lowest standard, being 
little more than drinking dens. However, the three earliest in the 
central area, William Dunford’s on the north bank of the Rakaia, 
Turton’s, and Joseph Ward’s at the lower ferry of the Rangitata, 
were well conducted and generally clean. Yet C. L. Innes, arriving 
very tired at Dunford’s on a trip south in late 1859, ‘could not 
sleep for FLEAS . . .’,> and he complained of the monotonous 
fare both here and at Turton’s—‘bread, tea and chops’. 

Dunford had to keep not fewer than fifteen beds ready in six 
or more bedrooms, Turton, eleven beds in five rooms, Ward, ten 
beds in three separate bedrooms. The demands of the travelling 
public soon outran these provisions, especially at Turton’s, which 
became the usual place to dine or break the journey for the night. 
In 1863, Turton’s licence required twenty beds. Edward Reginald 
Chudleigh, whose published diary is one of the most useful and 
humorous contributions to early Canterbury history, wrote of one 
visit in this year—‘50 people in Turton’s house for the night’, and 
of another—‘Turton’s, as usual full of people 6 beds on the floor 
in the public room’.%¢ 

The house attracted a good deal of custom besides that of 
travellers. It was a social centre for the men from the runs, who, 
judging by the standards of a century later, drank astonishing 
quantities of liquor. In reminiscences published in 1917 an ‘old 
timer’ declared of Turton’s that ‘he had seen a man throw a £65 
cheque over the bar and say: “Cut that out and let me know 
when it’s done”’.’ After some days spent in drinking and sleeping 
the same man sold his horse, saddle and bridle, spent the cash, 
and left the house ‘stoney broke’.?7 Whether the pioneer’s memory 
was reliable or not, this was common practice throughout Canter- 
bury; it was called ‘lambing down’. For all that, Turton had a 
good reputation. Robert B. Booth, an energetic young gentleman 
who carried out contracts on many neighbouring runs, described 
his reaching ‘the Ashburton, where was a very superior house of 
entertainment, conducted by a Mr Turton, a man above the general 
run of bush hotel keepers’.*® 

By 1864 there were accommodation houses at the River Hinds, 
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Ashburton Forks and Rakaia Gorge. Two years later there was 
even one far up the Rakaia at the junction of the Harper and 
Wilberforce rivers, and it is scarcely to be wondered at that in a 
few years this remote house had the worst reputation in the 
district—‘generally dirty, has a neglected appearance, and miser- 
able accommodation’.®® However, the most important houses for 
the assistance of travellers in this area remained those which 
provided ferrymen at the main road crossing of the Rakaia. 

The Rakaia was the most dangerous river to ford in Canterbury, 
except possibly the Waitaki. Fortunately the heavy floods which 
rendered it virtually impassable seldom lasted more than a few 
days. Nevertheless, men occasionally found conditions worse than 
they expected so that during the 1860s as many as thirteen 
drownings were reported. One notable victim in 1865 was J. C. 
Wilson’s son, Walter, then managing the Cracroft run. The Rangi- 
tata claimed only half as many, but it would seem that fewer men 
attempted to cross it. 

No satisfactory ferry could be set up on the Rakaia. Because 
of the bank to bank floods it was not worth while placing permanent 
heavy gear near the deeper streams in the mile-wide bed, particu- 
larly since these streams sometimes changed with every flood. After 
Hall’s unsuccessful attempt to establish a crossing in 1852, the 
most the government did was to offer a prize for some satisfactory 
scheme. The sum offered was small and the total outlay was to be 
limited to £300. No plan was therefore forthcoming. 

It was left to William Dunford, who had been head shepherd 
on Acton and was afterwards manager or owner of other runs, 
to make the first attempt to supply the need. He undertook if 
given a liquor licence to set up an accommodation house on the 
north bank and to provide the necessary boats or punts for a ferry. 
He was granted his licence in 1858—before Turton’s—but two 
years later sold out for £2000. However, he was back as licensee 
on the Rakaia in 1866 this time with his son Henry in charge of 
the ferry. According to a statement in the Provincial Council, he 
was making a small fortune from the combined business. 

In 1861 the stock owners south of the Rakaia petitioned the 
Provincial Government for a ferry establishment on the south 
bank and a magistrate, called on for a decision, agreed that the 
width of the river justified a southern ferry under separate 
management. The Southern Cross hotel thus came into being and 
during the 1860s was occupied by a succession of licensees. As 
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the first of these competed against rather than co-operated with 
the north-bank ferrymen, the service was not necessarily improved. 
In a report made about this time, the provincial engineer 
condemned almost all the ferry services throughout Canterbury 
as being badly conducted. He made an exception of only two— 
Turton’s over the Ashburton and the one crossing the Waitaki 
River. He recommended that punts large enough to carry a dray 
with a whole team should be installed on the Rakaia. The 
provincial authorities, recognizing the need for assistance, provided 
boats, no doubt of the suggested size. But their action only served 
to emphasize the one special problem of the Rakaia. Soon after- 
wards one of the boats was carried away by ‘a very heavy fresh’, 
and the government had to seek a substitute from Felton’s ferry 
on the Waimakariri River.* Nor were flat-bottomed punts alto- 
gether satisfactory; they tended to stick on the shingle ridges in 
the streams. In 1866 when Dunford returned to the Rakaia ferry, 
he designed two large punts with round keels—‘resembling the 
Norwegian yawl’—to overcome the difficulty. At the same time, 
his son was responsible for another innovation which, like the 
new vessels, met with the approval of travellers. Until this time, 
bullock wagons had been used to convey passengers across the 
smaller streams and the wide stretches of shingle to the boats. 
These were replaced with a spring wagon and horses. For all 
that, Dunford’s boats proved as difficult to manage as the earlier 
punts and during the last two years of the ferry service (1868-70) 
wagons took their place across the whole width of the river bed. 
In 1865 the Canterbury Provincial Government commenced to 
build a railway southward from Christchurch. The government’s 
intention was also to bridge the Rakaia and to establish a railhead 
on the southern bank of that river. By thus providing easy access 
to the Ashburton region it expected to promote land sales there 
for the benefit of the provincial treasury. The line reached Selwyn 
in 1867 but no further progress was made because of the onset 
of a commercial depression in that year. Nevertheless the authori- 
ties remained anxious to bridge the river and called for a report 
from Edward Dobson, the provincial engineer. By that time, 
William White, a contractor with no formal engineering training, 
had proved that wooden piled bridges withstood the flood waters 
of Canterbury rivers better than the iron structures favoured by 


*For a traffic count see References, Part 1, p. 432. 
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professional engineers. Dobson experimented with wooden piles 
in the river, was convinced of the value of White’s methods and 
produced plans for what he called a ‘locomotive ferry’ which 
could later be adapted for the railway. He also estimated that a 
substantial cart bridge could be built for £20,000.*° 
In 1869 the Provincial Government called tenders for a cart 
bridge and White signed a contract at about the estimated cost. 
Within six months he had made a temporary bridge across the 
river using gas pipes as piles. The official opening of this novel 
structure took place on 21 March 1870, Mrs Rolleston, wife of 
the Provincial Superintendent, being the first passenger to cross 
the river on the bridge tramway. Soon afterwards, Dr A. C. 
Barker of Christchurch and his family passed over the bridge on 
their way to their farm at Ohapi. He described the incident in 
a letter: 
We drove down in Dick’s buggy and had the distinguished 
honour of being the first to cross in a carriage the new Rakaia 
bridge, just one mile long, which is in process of construction. 
The trap was placed on a trolley, and we were ignominiously 
pushed across on a wooden tramway over the open frame-work 
of the bridge, with our legs dangling over the rushing stream 
below, a rather nervous proceeding though quite safe. This 
bridge, which is only a temporary one to facilitate the construc- 
tion of the permanent one, does vast credit to the ingenuity of 
its constructor, a plain working man of the name of White. 
Each piece consists of two two-inch gas pipes driven into the 
shingle at the bottom of the river and braced together above the 
level of the stream by timber. . . . It has already stood three 
severe freshes unhurt . . .*4 
While the cart bridge was still being built, a decision of the New 
Zealand Parliament completely altered the situation. In 1870 Sir 
Julius Vogel secured assent to his great development scheme which 
provided for the raising of large loans to pay for roading, railways 
and immigration. The Canterbury Provincial Government had its 
railway plans ready and, with Vogel’s support, was able with little 
delay to restart construction. Weymouth Roberts, who was soon 
to be a familiar figure in Ashburton, secured the contract for the 
extension from Selwyn to Rakaia. He began work early in 1872 
and only shortage of materials prevented rapid completion of the 
section. 
A railway bridge was now required. White had already recom- 
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mended the substitution of 20 ft for 40 ft spans, and his bridge, 
thus strengthened, was accepted by Vogel’s Government for the 
southern railway. He had also undertaken to protect and reinforce 
the banks of the river upstream, but in February 1872, as the last 
piles were driven, the Rakaia rose to its full width and washed 
out both ends of the bridge. The latter had therefore to be 
lengthened and was not opened until 29 May 1873. On that day 
a special train conveyed the official party from Christchurch to 
the ‘South Rakaia station’ in seventy-two minutes, although it 
crossed the bridge at walking pace. The day was cold and the 
ceremony brief. But newspaper reports recognized the significance 
of the occasion: ‘As a public undertaking there can be no doubt 
that next to the Moorhouse tunnel . . . the construction of the 
Rakaia Bridge will vie with any other work which has been initiated 
in [New Zealand]’.*# 

The village of ‘South Rakaia’ originally contained the chief place 
of business in the region and served as the main social centre, 
where men from the runs gathered for the earliest race meetings 
and cricket matches. It maintained this position until after 1870 
but before the bridge was opened it had been eclipsed by Ashbur- 
ton. For a short time, however, the township secured some small 
prominence of another sort because railway rolling stock was 
constructed there. The Canterbury provincial railway, the first 
locomotive railway in New Zealand, had been built to a wide 
gauge of 5 ft 3 in. The New Zealand Government, on the other 
hand, decided to establish its general railway system on a gauge 
of only 3 ft 6 in. By its arrangement with Vogel, the Provincial 
Government was permitted to continue its line as far as Rakaia— 
the narrow gauge was to begin at that point. Thus it came about 
that during the year 1874, following the opening of the railway 
to Rakaia, the yard at that station was a scene of considerable 
activity as the new, light locomotives, carriages and trucks were 
assembled ready for use on the extension to the south. 

It is worth noting that the contractor for the bridge, William 
White, eventually became a well-known landowner south of the 
Rakaia, as also did relatives of the railway contractor, George 
Holmes. Similarly the successful tenderer for the extension of the 
line from the Rakaia to the Rangitata, Edward George Wright, in 
due course became a noted Jandowner and local body member in 
the region. By the 1880s he was the local member of Parliament. 
Wright secured the contract for the line to Ashburton in January 
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1873—before the Rakaia bridge was opened—and a year later 
(February 1874) a further contract for the Ashburton to Rangitata 
section. By early 1874 he had laid the rails to Ashburton, and in 
March that year was obliging occasional travellers by carrying 
them south from the official railhead. At the end of that month 
a ballast train took the first 200 sacks of grain northward, and 
soon there was a regular goods service. The official opening in 
August therefore came as an anticlimax. The newspapers merely 
commented adversely on the comparative discomfort of the 
narrow-gauge carriages. 


ASHBURTON TOWNSHIP 


Until the railway connéction became almost certain, there was 
little to show that Ashburton would ever be anything more than 
a staging point for coaches on the almost empty prairie. During 
the 1860s a few unpainted, wooden cottages appeared, but most 
of them—those of Jamieson, Chalmers, and Hunt for instance— 
were built at some distance from the ford and accommodation 
house. A Canterbury guide,** published annually, recorded the 
business places of Temuka from 1866 and those of Geraldine and 
Pleasant Valley from 1869. It made no mention of Ashburton 
until 1873 except for an 1863 reference to ‘—Thompson, black- 
smith’ and the inclusion of William Turton’s name in lists of 
public-house keepers, and postmasters. The publication fairly 
reflected the relative commercial unimportance of the township, 
but some omissions are worthy of note. 

Louis Berliner, for example, filled his brief stay in Ashburton 
with incident. He opened the first local store, presumably in 1865. 
A year later he applied to the Ashburton Road Board for £100 
towards the formation of a street ‘in the Ashburton township’.# 
A fire then destroyed his store while he was absent—but allegedly 
after his wife Betty had removed all the valuable part of his stock. 
He claimed and received £1500 insurance, though a year later he 
had to face an action for arson which he survived on a technicality. 
In the meantime, William Turton having become bankrupt, Berliner 
leased the Ashburton Arms under an arrangement with the 
Provincial Government. He had at least three horses running in 
the Ashburton races of March 1868 and won two events. Yet 
within a few months he was arrested on the West Coast as an 
absconding debtor. Although he put the court to great expense in 
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hiring a coach to pursue him, he must again have got off scot free, 
for he was next reported (in 1869) to be starting a business in 
Melbourne. 

Other temporary residents in the vicinity during the 1860s were 
Dr Hayne and Dr Charles Archer Croft. One wonders what either 
found to attract him to the place. 

A surprising omission from the same trade directory is any 
reference to the appearance in 1866 of a ‘rather pretentious looking 
two-storeyed building called ‘““The New Inn” *46 for which William 
Turton’s brothers, Thomas and John, obtained a licence. John 
succeeded William as postmaster. Thus the three Turton brothers 
were the first to live for any length of time on the site of the future 
town. They were remembered as excellent hosts but were too 
easy-going and unbusinesslike to be successful for long. They lost 
the second public house in 1874.47 

As late as 1871 a newspaper account of the development of the 
district ironically dismissed the township as ‘a flourishing place 
[with] an hotel, a store, and a lock-up’.*® Though brief the descrip- 
tion was not inaccurate. At that time the New Inn was the only 
hotel; William Turton had opened a store; Sergeant S. E. Horne- 
man had arrived in 1867 to set up a police station and Turton’s 
old hotel building had been converted by the end of 1870 into a 
combined post and telegraph office, magistrate’s court and police 
headquarters. In February 1871, Ashburton was connected to the 
telegraph system, Charles Doherty becoming operator and line 
inspector. By then there were also sufficient families in the district 
to induce Gilbert Mayo, a relative of the Hunts, to open a private 
boarding school in a large house he built for the purpose. His 
venture failed, however, because the local people decided about the 
same time to ask for a government school supported by rates.*® 

In 1873, only two years later, Ashburton was quite perceptibly 
a village. It had doubled its population within twelve months 
and with fifty permanent residents was ‘going ahead with Yankee 
rapidity’.®° In another year it could claim a population of 200. A 
matter of greater significance, however, was that by 1873 four men 
had arrived who were to be among the leading citizens during 
Ashburton’s first quarter century as a borough. Donald Williamson 
built the third hotel in 1872. An ‘old timer’ remembered him as 
‘encouraging everyone to his house with music and dancing’. 
Ten years later, he was Ashburton’s third mayor. Dr James 
Ebenezer Trevor had seen the prospects of development and had 
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moved south from stagnant Kaiapoi. He bought the house which 
Mayo had built for his boarding school, and began a practice 
which covered the whole county area and lasted over thirty years. 
He was also successful in business. In 1871, Thomas Bullock sold 
his Leeston farm with the intention of buying another near 
Ashburton. Instead, he went into trade as a general merchant and 
stock agent. He held his first stock sale in September 1873, and 
thereafter his yards and horse bazaar were perhaps the main centres 
of local business life until the end of the decade. He made the 
bulk of his fortune by dealing in town property. 

Hugo Friedlander, the fourth of the arrivals, was undoubtedly 
the most noteworthy in terms of Ashburton’s future. Jewish, and 
a native of the one-time Polish provinces of Germany, he had 
emigrated to escape the hated Prussian government. He first found 
employment with the firm of Julius Mendleson, general merchants 
of Temuka, and was a young man of twenty-two when he arrived 
in Ashburton in 1872 to set up a branch for that firm. He had 
earlier made business contacts for Mendleson in the district. He 
took building materials from Temuka and put up the third large 
store in the town and the first situated at any distance from the 
banks of the river. Stockily built and aggressive by nature, Fried- 
lander was also intelligent and energetic. His German accent made 
him hard to understand and this was probably the reason why he 
was early involved in two cases of assault. He remained an unusual 
figure but was nevertheless the leading force in the business and 
social life of the borough for forty years. 

One other man living in Ashburton in 1873 must be added to 
this list. Unlike the previous four, Alfred Saunders was prominent 
in New Zealand history. Between 1855 and 1867 he had been, by 
turn, provincial councillor, provincial secretary and Superintendent 
of Nelson Province, as well as member of Parliament for Waimea. 
In later years (1878-95) he represented various Canterbury con- 
stituencies in Parliament, but he was a man of decided character, 
too uncompromising in his views to make a successful politician. 
Indeed, he declined ministerial office twice because the government 
was not sufficiently of his opinion. Saunders, a flour-miller by trade, 
returned from a long visit to England in 1872 and, realizing the 
possibilities of the district, set up the Canterbury Flour Mill in 
partnership, briefly, with his brother-in-law, Thomas Flower. He 
obtained permission from the Ashburton Road Board to connect 
a dry creek bed with the Ashburton River and so secured water 
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to turn his mill wheel and the two pairs of stones. As a result the 
Wakanui Creek again carried an almost continuous supply of 
water for the farms, including Hunt’s, soon situated on its banks. 
The great building, too, formed a landmark for many years until 
trees grew on the plains. Saunders is not included with the others 
only because he remained less than ten years; but during the mid- 
1870s he contributed more than anyone else to the cultural and 
political life of the district and played a part in that of the 
province. 

Although these men and their fellows were prepared to accept 
the crudities of life in a shanty township because of the prospect 
of business or professional advancement, they showed enterprise 
in other directions. As already mentioned, they were quick to 
secure a district school under the provincial Education Board. 
When in 1873, the Provincial Council offered to subsidize district 
efforts to build and equip libraries, Ashburton made one of the 
first applications. At the preliminary meeting to discuss raising the 
necessary money, H. JT. Winter manager of the Ashburton run 
was chairman, and Trevor, Friedlander, Edward Saunders (son of 
Alfred), John Hunt, Charles Doherty, and Joseph Ward were 
among the speakers. Alfred Saunders and Bullock were members 
of the first committee. The success of the library, when it was 
established, depended on the unpaid labours of Joseph Ward. He 
was the first district schoolmaster, and although not a success in 
his profession, he deserves recognition for what he did for early 
Ashburton, especially as librarian and as lay reader for the 
Anglican services held in his schoolroom. 

Other social institutions were established. Horse races had been 
held perhaps once a year in the vicinity since 1867 or 1868. By 
1874 the local club was strong enough to secure a reserve for a 
racecourse from the Provincial Government. Its stewards included 
such notabilities as Sir John Cracroft Wilson, John Studholme and 
W. C. Walker, all three large sheepowners and at one time or 
another members of the Provincial Council and of Parliament. A 
cricket club was founded at Turton’s in 1871 and played matches 
against Ellesmere. Lodges were started—the Manchester Unity of 
Oddfellows, the Good Templars and the Freemasons. A dramatic 
club began to give entertainments. Well attended dances were held 
in the library. Bishop Harper appointed the Rev J. Harris Wills as 
the town’s first minister of religion; the Primitive Methodists built 
the first church; the Presbyterians held meetings. 
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These organizations, activities and appointments spread a veneer 
of civilization over the harshness of frontier life. To them were 
added cultural high-lights such as lectures by Wills and Alfred 
Saunders and on one occasion eighty people attended a highly 
entertaining science demonstration by Professor A. W. Bickerton, 
recently arrived in Christchurch to help establish Canterbury 
College. The last included ‘a great number of beautiful and 
striking experiments’. However, the social life of the majority of 
the men centred round the four hotels now catering for their 
demands. The Turtons and Donald Williamson early offended 
against the not overstringent liquor laws; and much can be gathered 
from an official report at the end of 1874 that J. W. Oram’s new 
Somerset Hotel ‘had been conducted better of late’.*? A second 
police officer had been appointed in 1873; yet Sergeant Horneman 
still found his duties too onerous and resigned just as the railway 
works were approaching the town. Perhaps he feared that the 
influx of large numbers of railway navvies would greatly add to 
the problems of law and order, as they had in other construction 
towns. This threat was apparently not realised. Although Ashbur- 
ton was much the largest of all those towns in the South Island 
which arose as a result of railway extension, the floating population 
at that time did not cause much recorded disturbance. 


THE BEGINNING OF LARGER FARMS 


The opinion was expressed in 1872 that ‘the Rakaia having so long 
formed a complete barrier to agricultural settlement, has given 
the squatters ample time to secure large blocks of their land’ and 
that the best hope for the speedy development of farming was that 
the runholders should be ‘willing to let their purchased land at a 
nominal rental for cropping’.** Share cropping did become a feature 
of the farming methods of the late 1870s, but, in spite of the 
opportunities given to the men in possession, the greater part of 
the Ashburton district was secured by outsiders direct from the 
Crown. When the above opinion was expressed a relatively small 
part of the plains had been made freehold—about 100,000 acres 
altogether. Land sales began to assume sizable proportions in 
1873 when 60,000 acres were sold. At every meeting of the Land 
Board it seemed that the purchases in the Ashburton area consti- 
tuted half the total for the province. 

The Longbeach region was the first sold. Although Grigg and 
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Russell had already acquired a larger area than anyone else, they 
bought an additional 5000 acres during the years 1873-4. A 
number of speculators were also busy. As a result, therefore, of 
Grigg’s methods of buying and selling, and of the operations of 
agents, an unusually large part of the land between the lower 
Hinds and Ashburton rivers, taken up at this time, passed to the 
small settlers who arrived in the later 1870s. One exceptional 
farmer-purchaser may be noted. Andrew Dawson, one of the 
earliest farmers in the Waterton district, declared years afterwards 
that he took up land there in 1872. Indeed he may have bought 
then from John Grigg. But he made purchases from the Crown in 
November 1873 and March 1874, buying at that time a total of 
873 acres. 

North of the Ashburton River, and especially around the Waka- 
nui Creek, Moore was still adding to his land, and in 1872 other 
purchasers included some men who became well known farmers, 
such as Thomas Clephane, David Wilson and John Cochrane. The 
last named, if not the others, was still employed by Moore, whom 
he described as ‘the most excellent master he ever served’.*> He 
bought sixty-five acres from the government and worked it to such 
good purpose that fourteen years later his 155 acre farm was so 
well planted in trees—in the corners of the paddocks and on the 
winding avenue to the house—as to seem to the visitor to be 
scarcely part of the still relatively treeless Ashburton plain. 

In 1872 also several men later prominent as farmers or in local 
affairs took up land in the Rakaia district. First of these were the 
Alington brothers, Charles Sydney, William Herbert and George 
Hildebrand, who established their Talbot Trees farm on the Laving- 
ton run, some eight miles inland from the Rakaia township. They 
were sons of the Rev. C. J. Alington, had been educated under the 
celebrated Edward Thring at Uppingham School, and were pleasant 
easy-going men less interested in farming than in the church, local 
affairs and sport. All three were good cricketers, Herbert having 
represented Canterbury against Otago in 1869. George was master 
of the Ashburton Hunt in 1890. Charles for his part was also 
skilled as a carpenter and inventor of mechanical devices for farm 
purposes. For all that, they had showed initiative as landowners, 
being among the first of the large number of farmers who moved 
south from around Lake Ellesmere and the lower Selwyn River 
and purchased land direct from the government. 

The other men worthy of notice in the Rakaia area were to 
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earn distinction more as large-scale farmers. James Archibald 
Mcllraith secured one-third of the 3353 acres which later made 
up the Auchenflower estate, David Gordon Holmes, the first 1509 
acres of Holmslee, and Leonard White, 1600 acres, which he 
doubled soon afterwards and formed Langley. Mcllraith was a 
brother of the widowed Mrs John Deans and was chiefly respon- 
sible for the development of her Homebush estate. Even after he 
settled at Auchenflower, he and his brother, Alexander Duncan, 
still held large interests outside the Ashburton County. Holmes 
was a nephew of George Holmes, the tunnel and railway contractor. 
He had assisted his uncle, sometimes being placed in charge of 
construction. He then turned to farming and soon owned an estate 
of 5000 acres on which, it was reported, he grew as much as 2500 
acres of grain and 800 acres of turnips in a single season. William 
White, the bridge builder, declared in his unpublished Records of 
an Old Pioneer*®® that he took 5000 acres in part payment for the 
Rakaia bridge. An area of 3216 acres entered in the name of his 
son was probably the main portion of this grant, in which case 
most of the remainder comprised the 1645 acres secured in his 
own name later in 1872. The first area, three miles due south of 
Rakaia township, became the Langley estate, which William named 
from his favourite district in England. One thousand acres of the 
other land made up the Top Place farm, which Leonard worked 
from Langley until he sold the latter to Jeremiah Connolly in 
1920. The Whites took great pride in their tree planting. Mrs 
William White, with the assistance of her gardener, usually referred 
to as ‘Old Line’, raised thousands of trees which she planted on 
the property, first for wind breaks and then for ornament. William 
described Langley as ‘a model farm’ with ‘one of the most beautiful 
homesteads in Canterbury’.*® 

It was not altogether surprising that the most noteworthy pur- 
chases of 1873 took place on the upper part of the plains near 
the hills, a green and well watered area though certainly remote 
from the promised railway. That year D. G. Holmes laid the 
foundations of his Mount Harding estate, while the land which 
became Mcllraith’s Broompark (later Waimarama) was acquired 
by agents. Continuing the process, a great part of the Alford and 
Buccleuch runs was bought by the leaseholders during 1873 and 
1874. 

When land purchase reached its height in 1877 and 1878, the 
more rapid acquisition of the freehold first showed itself on the 
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lower plains. The Lyttelton Times (3 February 1877) reported 
that 35,000 acres of what had been Moore’s Wakanui run were 
sold by the government during the eight months between May 
1876 and January 1877. About the same time, three farmers who 
established properties and families well known in the Rakaia 
district, bought their first land there; Peter Doig, 580 acres, James 
Copland, 600 acres, and John Lambie, 1103 acres. Doig had 
worked with MclIlraith at Homebush, and for twelve years at Cust. 
He built up his farm by purchasing two estates—Wentworth and 
Kenmuir—and at the end of the century held 3600 acres of light 
land which produced sixteen bushels of wheat to the acre. James 
Copland farmed at Weedons, before he moved south to Chertsey; 
he soon had a home farm of 1030 acres, and later added other 
land to his holding. The third man, John Lambie, completed the 
purchase of his first sections on 16 March 1876, three months 
before his neighbours. But according to one account®”? he had 
settled on his farm, Kyle, near the coast, in 1874. Indeed, it is 
possible that some time elapsed between the application for the 
land and the Crown grant. The official dates given in this history 
for all such purchases may not, therefore, accurately fix the time 
that the settlers arrived in Ashburton. Lambie made his first 
contribution to the welfare of the district by digging the first well 
and so saving his neighbours and himself from wearisome journeys 
to the river. He continued to lead the district by planting the 
earliest and largest plantations in this area, by introducing one of 
the first reapers and binders and buying the first motor car. He 
played a notable part in local affairs as the first small farmer to 
be elected to the County Council or to become chairman and as 
county representative on the Lyttelton Harbour Board. 

The only other district where most of the available land was 
sold during 1876 was between the north and south branches of the 
River Hinds, about Surrey Hills. Here the owner of the Anama 
run, the Hon. William Spence Peter, who gained a reputation as a 
scientific sheepfarmer, and the engineer, E. G. Wright, parcelled 
out between them one of the most attractive areas in the county. 
Wright did not receive the land, as has been claimed ** in payment 
for public works, but like Peter, bought it as money became avail- 
able. 

During 1877 most of what remained of the Rakaia plains, both 
below and above the railway line, was granted to purchasers by 
the Crown. The following year saw the height of the Canterbury 
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land boom with corresponding peak sales in the Ashburton region. 
Almost all the ‘waste land’ on the Ashburton plains, except the 
very poorest, was bought during this year—on the upper plains 
between the branches of the Ashburton River and skirting the 
South Hinds River, in the south a strip along the western side of 
the railway line (mostly taken up by speculators) and in the 
south east, much of the land on the Coldstream run. The poor 
land left to be disposed of in 1889 and 1890 lay on parts of the 
Westerfield, Lagmhor, Cracroft and Maronan runs. 

It is impossible to make any worth-while estimate of the amount 
of land acquired by agents and speculators. But the sort of profits 
they must have secured, if they were wise or fortunate enough to 
resell before the boom burst, can be gauged from the prices 
obtained at the sale of the freehold sections on the Wakanui and 
Ashburton runs. During the years 1876-8 Moore disposed of 5000 
acres at £12 an acre and over, the whole bringing in £88,000. In 
1878 H. T. Winter, already mentioned as manager of Ashburton 
run, obtained up to £124 an acre for land close to the township. 
The 2000 acres with sheep, which he had valued at £14,000 in 
1875 fetched £80,000 at the sales. This might be regarded as an 
ample return to Sir Thomas Tancred and his clerical partner for 
their investment. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


In 1876 while the Canterbury land boom was still rising to a 
climax, one of the principal events in New Zealand political 
history took place. The provinces were abolished and counties 
created. Sir Julius Vogel, who had been responsible for the 
development policy which led to the land boom, also made the 
decision which caused this revolution in local government. He 
thought that the counties should be large so that their councils 
could retain many of the functions of the provincial councils. 
Most of Canterbury’s leaders wished to divide the whole province 
into two counties but at a meeting to discuss impending changes 
Ashburton’s representatives stood out for a county for themselves. 
They did so principally because much more land was being sold 
there than elsewhere and they wished to secure a full share of the 
revenue to use on making roads for themselves. They calculated 
that £25,000 was owing to them. The people of North Canterbury, 
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Banks Peninsula and Waimate followed suit, and Canterbury split 
into six counties. 

The local representatives who played a leading part in arriving 
at this decision were the chairmen of the road boards. The Canter- 
bury Provincial Council first formed these boards in 1863 to take 
over all the minor public works in their districts. The council 
voted grants to the boards which came to consider they had 
a right to one-quarter of receipts from land sold in each district. 

The boundaries of the Ashburton road district were the Rakaia, 
Havelock and Rangitata rivers and the sea, almost those of the 
present (1971) county. On 2 February 1864 the electors and house- 
holders of this district met at Turton’s Inn to choose a board—or 
rather six of them did. As all but one of these six stalwarts had 
ridden at least twenty miles to attend—W. S. Peter from Anama, 
Charles Percy Cox from Mount Somers, Captain John McLean 
from Buccleuch, W. C. Walker from the Ashburton Gorge and 
Alexander Lean from Mount Hutt—the motion they passed scold- 
ing their fellow electors for their lack of interest may not have 
been framed too light-heartedly. Thomas Moorhouse the other 
one who attended lived close at hand at the Ashburton homestead. 
These six enthusiasts nevertheless proceeded to select five members 
for the board: Lean, Cox, Park of Winchmore, Chapman of Acton 
and Dr Benjamin Moorhouse of Shepherds Bush. 

Alexander Lean was an early runholder who had held Lendon 
(Corwar) and Mount Hutt stations from 1853 and 1855 respec- 
tively. He resigned from the board in 1865 because he was forced 
to sell his leases. Having been trained as an architect, he then 
became permanent secretary in the provincial Public Works 
Department, though he was best known in Christchurch for his 
leadership in military and musical affairs. 

Percy Cox had been a partner in Longbeach run with the then 
provincial Superintendent, James Edward FitzGerald. He next 
bought Mount Somers from his brother-in-law, Tripp. He barely 
survived the slump of the 1860s. Indeed, Chudleigh®® recorded in 
his diary in 1865 that Cox ‘. . . has sunk a good fortune in Mount 
Somers, has made a lovely place and now has to sell it house and 
all’. Apparently the land buying of 1875 finally defeated him. He 
sold in 1876 to his nephew, Alfred Edward Peache, and went into 
land agency and other business.* 


*See pages 82 and 118. 
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Robert Park managed Winchmore for his brother-in-law, George 
Hart. At times he also carried out surveying contracts, particu- 
larly during the summer months. He had been in New Zealand 
since 1840 on the surveying staff of the New Zealand Company 
and had mapped the Hawke’s Bay area. As part of his local work 
he laid out the township of Ashburton later in this same year 
(1864). 

Edward Chapman had been a Justice of the Peace since about 
1862, the first one appointed in the Ashburton district. He was 
elected chairman of the present board but—apparently because of 
ill health—resigned in July. 

In the light of later practice it might appear that these members 
had been chosen in order to represent as many separate areas as 
possible. Twenty years later, members of boards apportioned 
responsibility for the various parts of each district among them- 
selves, supervising contracts and often arranging with nearby 
farmers to repair roads, if they did not do the work themselves. 
But at this time little roadmaking was done and that was of the 
simplest description. When Chapman resigned from the board 
therefore, he was replaced by W. S. Peter, who lived, like Cox and 
Moorhouse, in the western corner of the district. 

The board met monthly at Anthony Thompson’s accommoda- 
tion house, which was the most convenient place. It was situated 
some twelve miles up the river from Turton’s, at the ford of 
Thompson’s Track, the old bullock road from the upper Ashburton 
to Christchurch. During its first year the board was apportioned 
£1900 from provincial revenue but needed only a part of that sum. 
One necessary road was made cheaply. Daniel Pye obtained the 
contract for clearing a road line through Alford Forest and making 
‘good and efficient bridges’ over all streams and swamps. He 
received the timber as payment. Another contract was a reminder 
of the extent of the district, that for a road at Maori Lakes on the 
Clent Hills run. 

The board acted as local agent for the provincial authorities, 
kept a watchful eye on the surveyors who laid out the main roads 
and was quick to protest when inconvenient changes were made. 
from the lines already selected by constant use. It also built the 
first pound and appointed William Turton as the keeper. 

A constant theme running through the first three years of the 
board’s history was the securing of an approach to the new upper 
Rangitata ferry. When Cracroft Wilson bought some of the 
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earliest sections in the district across the usual approach to the 
Rangitata ford, it appeared that his purchase was part of a shrewd 
scheme to make a profit by later resale to the government. The 
exceptionally early fencing of a section was apparently the second 
stage in the plot. His fence obstructed the Cobb and Co. coaches 
on their approach to the cutting down the steep bank of the 
river and the firm appealed to the provincial authorities who 
handed the problem to the Ashburton board. Wilson’s section 
adjoined a ferry reserve which offered an alternative route, but 
board members, having visited the spot, agreed that any road 
through the reserve would be inconvenient and expensive to make. 
They suggested certain exchanges of land. This was not at all 
what Wilson wanted, but he almost met his match in his fellow 
runholders. They accepted what appeared to be a face-saving offer 
from him to build an equally good road through the reserve at the 
price they had estimated for one along the old line through his 
section. After three years of bickering, during which Wilson 
revealed no respectable reason for his obstinacy, the board paid 
him 50 per cent more than they had first offered. More fencing 
was erected on the run years later, in 1873, for the board then 
received a most unusual notification from Archibald McColl, last 
manager of Cracroft, that ‘all traffic will be stopped through all 
the paddocks in front of Sir Cracroft Wilson’s station’.® In general, 
road lines in that district were not fenced until 1890. 

The Ashburton Road Board extended the scope of its activities 
in 1874 by building thirty immigrants’ cottages and three large 
houses. Some were sited in Ashburton township, others at Hinds, 
Longbeach, Greenstreet, Wakanui and Rakaia. Immigration was 
as important as public works in the New Zealand Government’s 
development scheme, but it was not well managed, and the Canter- 
bury Provincial Government resumed control of its own immigra- 
tion system. In order to encourage immigrants to take up work on 
the land where they were most needed, the provincial authorities 
built depots for them at various places. The one in Ashburton 
received its first occupants on 24 June 1874, when a special train 
arrived with 147 adults and children, ‘a very healthy and clean 
lot of people’® who had travelled to New Zealand on S.S. Atrato 
perhaps the first vessel to come all the way from England under 
steam power. Although some of the later immigrants no doubt left 
the depot for the Road Board’s cottages when they were built, 
these local houses were not put to much use. 
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By 1874, when Grigg was chairman and the need for roads 
and drainage at Longbeach and Lowcliffe was constantly before 
members, the board had its hands full with the management of 
the township. Drains had to be dug, roads constructed not merely 
formed, and sanitary regulations issued controlling cess-pits and 
the keeping of pigs. Thomas Bullock obtained permission to erect 
the first shop verandah on East Street, and the first charges of 
riding on the footpath were brought before the magistrate. 

The Provincial Government had established road boards at least 
partly in the hope that localities would rate themselves for their 
own advantage. At that time there was no direct taxation of any 
sort, and for that reason rates were regarded with abhorrence. But 
when the need for roads was particularly evident and provincial 
funds were low and grants negligible, rating was acceptable as long 
as the ratepayer benefited immediately. By 1870, however, it 
became clear to landowners on the upper plains that they were 
paying for the development of the main south road and other roads 
outside their area. ‘hey therefore secured a separate district for 
themselves by the simple means of a petition of a majority of 
ratepayers. ‘/he new Mount Somers road district thus formed lay 
west of a line passing through the present Ruapuna, Mayfield, 
Punawai and Lyndhurst. 

The first board of the new district consisted of Charles Hurst, 
Isaac Taylor, Andrew McFarlane, W. S. Peter of Anama, and W. 
C. Walker of Mt Possession. Hurst, the first chairman, was a 
Yorkshireman who had managed a South Australian run before 
he came to New Zealand. He arrived in Canterbury in 1857 and 
in the same year acquired the Valetta run. He made a name for 
himself and a reputation for the station by supplying the Christ- 
church market with some of the best wethers seen there, and 
winning prizes for his merinos at the show of 1870. It is said he 
bought Oakleigh run, north of the Rakaia, in 1866.°* But he almost 
certainly did not leave Valetta until 1872, just after he had bought 
a farm on the Selwyn River. Taylor, who had sold Winterslow to 
Graham, was probably at this time on Stronechrubie, which was 
called Mount Sunday. He later held Buccleuch. McFarlane who 
went to Alford Forest in 1861* became a large landowner, and long 
before he died in 1926 was regarded as ‘the father of Mount 
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Somers’. The last two men had been members of the Ashburton 
Road Board. 

Five years later, a second division took place. A strip eight 
miles wide along the south bank of the Rakaia River from the 
sea to Cascade Creek in the Rakaia Gorge was taken from the 
two existing districts and formed into the South Rakaia road 
district. This separation may well have been caused by a mild 
reaction among the large landowners in the area against the 
increasing demands of the Ashburton township. The new board 
for this district consisted of John Cathcart Wason, chairman, 
Edward Stafford Coster, Charles Norris Mackie, W. Herbert 
Alington and D. Gordon Holmes. Wason had bought the lease 
of Lendon in 1870 and renamed the run Corwar, after his family’s 
property in South Ayrshire. Big and strong and handsome— 
William Oakley remembered him as being six foot, six inches tall— 
he was very much the gentleman, a fact his opponents used against 
him at election time. Nevertheless he was an expert farmer; he 
did not build up an overlarge estate, buying only 5000 acres out 
of the run; and he regarded himself no doubt in a paternalistic 
way as the champion of the small farmers against his fellow run- 
holders. It was not therefore entirely in a feudal spirit that he 
laid out, near his homestead, the village of Barrhill, and named 
it after a township near his Ayrshire home. He gave workmen the 
chance to own small properties under good conditions, and helped 
to provide, if he did not largely pay for, school, schoolhouse and 
church. Barrhill is visited today, unlike similar townships which 
also flourished only briefly, because of the attractive little church 
and the trees. The establishment of the church owed perhaps as 
much to the Mackie and Alington families nearby as to Wason. 
But Wason planted the trees. By this time his great shelter belts 
of pines nine feet high could be seen for miles, the only large 
plantations in the county. (He later claimed that he had planted 
more trees than anyone else in New Zealand.) Nevertheless the 
oaks of Barrhill are his true memorial. Over forty years later, 
after twenty years back in Britain, he still spoke of his trees on 
the bank of the Rakaia River. 

The Coster brothers had held Blackford run since 1865, but at 
this time were buying land in the Corwar area, where they acquired 
nearly 8000 acres. E. S. Coster managed the run and farms. The 
extremely able and energetic John Lewis Coster was the Christ- 
church manager of the Bank of New Zealand, but made his name 
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as the virtual founder, in 1873, of the New Zealand Shipping Com- 
pany, of which he became first manager. Apparently Charles 
Norris Mackie and his brother, Charles Strickland Mackie, had 
shared the management for some years of the Lavington run. Their 
father, the Rev Charles Richard Mackie, first vicar of Avonside, 
Christchurch, took up this run in 1853 in partnership with G. C. 
Beard, and held it until all the land was made freehold. Alington 
and Holmes were among the first men to buy farms near Rakaia.* 

This board remained in existence only five years from 1874 to 
1879. Before the district finally divided again, it achieved more 
prominence than any similar body in the history of New Zealand. 
By 1877, like many others in Canterbury, it had accumulated, from 
its share of land sales in the district, money which it had not yet 
been able to spend on roading the newly bought areas. These 
reserves then amounted to £28,000 and the board resolved, after 
acrimonious discussion, to transfer its account from the Bank of 
Australasia, which had a branch in Rakaia, to the Bank of New 
Zealand. Wason opposed the decision with heat. He declared it 
to be the result of a plot hatched by the Coster brothers ‘in a back 
parlour in Christchurch’ and ‘characterized the suggestion... 
coming from such a source as being simply an outrage upon 
decency, and the ordinary methods of transacting business’.** This 
use of the bludgeon in debate and the course of the subsequent 
controversy revealed that Wason had done most of the board’s 
business, such as accepting tenders, without reference to other 
members and that they had resented his high-handed ways without 
daring to oppose him. Wason apologized to a meeting of fifty 
ratepayers, but made out a good case for his opposition ‘in the 
public interest’, to giving business to the Bank of New Zealand. 
There was at the time a good deal of apprehension concerning the 
control which this institution appeared to be exercising. Coster and 
Wason resigned; Wason was not returned. 

Immediately following this defeat, Wason inspired a petition 
asking for the division of the district at the railway line. Personal 
feelings came to the fore and it was signed by three-quarters of the 
ratepayers, either because of animosity towards the bank or because 
those living in the eastern half thought themselves insufficiently 
represented. The government complied and issued the necessary 
proclamation with almost unseemly haste. The new road districts 
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were named ‘Acton’ and ‘Mount Hutt’, the latter after the run 
belonging to H. P. Murray Aynsley who, as member for Lyttelton, 
supported Wason in presenting the petition. The new boards were 
elected but met only to register their objections to the change. 

At the same time, Wason introduced a bill into the House of 
Representatives to provide for a fair distribution of the funds of 
the suspended South Rakaia Board. Of the £25,588 this body had 
spent since separation from Ashburton, no more than £1151 had 
gone to roading east of the railway line. Shortly before this time, 
however, large numbers of farmers had settled on the former Acton 
run so that the roading requirements of the area were now far 
greater than those of the upper plains. A debate, unusual on the 
first reading of a bill, revealed that road boards, especially in 
Canterbury, felt themselves under attack. They were uncertain of 
their future and apprehensive that this first road board decision 
by the government since the abolition of the provinces represented 
a policy which ‘would jeopardize the existence of all the Road 
Boards. . . .6 J. Evans Brown of Ashley immediately brought 
forward South Rakaia Board Bill No. 2 which aimed at cancelling 
the proclamation of the two districts. Both bills received lengthy 
attention during the second readings, with the result, as a sarcastic 
Auckland member declared, that ‘a small and unknown portion of 
the country had suddenly become famous’.®* Both bills were with- 
drawn and the proclamation of the two districts was cancelled. The 
re-constituted South Rakaia Board met on 21 February 1878, only 
to divide the district again in the following year, although along a 
different line. No part of Ashburton County has ever received more 
attention in Parliament. 

In 1875, the Ashburton road district was also divided for a 
second time, the railway line forming the boundary between the 
new Upper and Lower Ashburton road districts. In September 
1877, the country west of the upper Rangitata River, and bounded 
by the Forest Stream, the Two Thumb Range and the Clyde and 
Rangitata rivers was detached from the Mount Peel road district 
and joined to Mount Somers. This alteration was made because 
transport into this area, forming the famous Mesopotamia Station, 
was by way of the Ashburton gorge and crossings over the upper 
Rangitata. As a result of this adjustment, Mesopotamia became 
part of Ashburton county, and remained joined to it until 1963, 
long after the direct access road was made from Mount Peel home- 
stead. 
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The story of the road boards has been carried for convenience 
a little beyond the crucial year, 1876, when the provinces were 
abolished and counties established. The local county would have 
been named ‘Rakaia’ but for a protest from Charles Reed, 
supported unanimously by an Ashburton meeting in July. It con- 
sisted of four ridings, the four road districts, which each returned 
two members. The first election for the County Council, held on 
23 December 1876, resulted as follows: 

South Rakaia Riding: C. N. Mackie 61, J. C. Wason 39 (elected), 
W. A. Brown 38, R. R. Pitt 27. 

Lower Ashburton Riding: T. B. Bullock 154, A. Saunders 113 
(elected), J. Grigg 81. 

Upper Ashburton Riding: E. G. Wright, C. Reed (elected). 

Mount Somers Riding: W. C. Walker 75, F. Polhill 65 (elected), 
W. S. Chapman 13. 

William Campbell Walker became chairman and occupied that 
position until 1892. He and his brother, Alexander John Walker 
held Lower Lake Heron in the 1860s and owned Mount Possession 
run from 1864 to 1890. About 1872, W. C. Walker also acquired 
the lease of Valetta run from Charles Hurst and apparently free- 
holded some 5000 acres. Yet he was not, as this account suggests, 
a successful landowner and pastoralist. His father-in-law, Arch- 
deacon James Wilson, had to come to his rescue and take over 
Valetta about 1882. Walker devoted his time to public affairs 
although he was neither a ready speaker nor an able administrator. 
He was elected, perhaps, because he was Ashburton’s last repre- 
sentative on the Provincial Council. However, he had other quali- 
fications. He was the son of a man of title, if a Scot, was educated 
at Oxford, and his manners were perfect. The length of tenure 
of his office owed something to the practice, which had grown up 
in the road boards, of allowing a man to remain as chairman until 
he resigned. Walker held the same position on the Mount Somers 
Board from 1872 to 1889. 

Of the others elected to the council, only Francis Polhill needs 
further mention. He held Upper Lake Heron run from 1865 to 
1883, and farmed in the Ashburton district for a few years after 
that date. 

The establishment of the County Council opened a new era in 
the history of the Ashburton region. It is discussed at the end of 
this account of provincial times because the decision to become 
a fully active local body, not merely an agency for distributing 
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funds to the road boards, was not made until late in 1877. In 
November that year, the council decided that there was work which 
it alone could do well—such things as organizing a water supply 
and perhaps irrigation, building major bridges and fostering the 
development of railways. At the beginning of 1878, therefore, it 
set up its own machinery, and appointed Frederick Mainwaring as 
clerk. The son of an admiral, Mainwaring had been secretary of 
the Board of Education under the Canterbury Provincial Govern- 
ment. Earlier he had worked in the county possibly at Anama. He 
proved himself an able administrator, although his method of 
keeping records depended very largely on his memory. He was 
genial and courteous in his dealings with staff and public. He 
remained in the post for forty-four years. 


During the provincial period from 1853 to 1876, Ashburton as 
a separate electorate was represented in the Canterbury Provincial 
Council by J. C. Wilson, 1862-6, W. C. Walker, 1866-7 and 1874-6, 
W. S. Peter, 1867-9, and John Studholme, 1869-74. All four men 
were local runholders. Few men apart from sheep farmers were 
able to devote some months of each year to the sessions of the 
council. All four were also members of Parliament, although the 
Hon. W. S. Peter was in the Legislative Council and Walker’s 
parliamentary career belonged to the period 1884-1903. 
Studholme has only been briefly mentioned. He served the 

longest of Ashburton’s provincial representatives, being a member 
of four councils, though in only one of them (the sixth, 1870-4), 
did he see out the full term. He had earlier represented Timaru 
when it extended to the Ashburton River. A man of handsome and 
impressive appearance, Studholme was noted for the influence he 
exerted in the lobbies, as well as for the brevity of his speeches in 
the chamber. The part he played in the council, when in 1857 the 
runholders secured the continuance of their pre-emptive rights, is 
described in The Song of the Squatters: 

And the very big man, Stunnem, 

Moving only eyes and shoulders, 

Mutely making demonstrations 

Saying nought, was most impressive. 
In 1867 he and his brother Michael bought the Coldstream run 
which they left, however, in the hands of their able manager, C. 
H. Dowding. The brothers dissolved partnership in 1878, John 
retaining Coldstream. With an interest in several other runs in 
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Canterbury and 500,000 acres in the North Island, John Studholme 
was one of the largest runholders in New Zealand. His eldest son 
who, later, decided to live at Coldstream, was of much more 
importance to Ashburton. 

From 1853 to 1860 Ashburton formed part of the two-member 
Christchurch Country District parliamentary electorate. Seven men 
represented this district during its brief existence and they included 
John Hall, Edward Jerningham Wakefield, who died in Ashburton 
in 1879, and John Ollivier, one of the most popular men in Canter- 
bury, who acted as Ashburton magistrate for several years in the 
1880s. Between 1860 and 1866 the new Timaru electorate extended 
as far north as the Rakaia River; its member was Francis Jollie, 
runholder at Peel Forest. 

For the following twelve years until the end of this period and 
for several years later Ashburton formed part of the large Coleridge 
parliamentary electorate, which extended northwards behind the 
Selwyn and Christchurch electorates to the Waimakariri River. Its 
first representative (1866-70) was J. C. Wilson who earned an 
unfavourable reputation in Parliament for his attitude on three 
issues. First, he drew on his experience during the Indian Mutiny— 
in which he had distinguished himself—and strongly advocated the 
use of Gurkha troops against the Maoris in the Waikato. Secondly, 
he introduced a Masters and Servants Bill which proposed to make 
it a crime for a servant or contractor not to fulfil the terms of 
his engagement to his employer’s satisfaction, while leaving the 
employer, who for example refused payment, open only to a civil 
action for damages. Thirdly, during the debates on the develop- 
ment policy of 1870, he proved himself to be the most unrestrained 
of Vogel’s critics. 

The next two representatives were of less importance to Ashbur- 
ton. John Karslake Karslake (1871-2) was a partner in Mount 
Torlesse Station in North Canterbury. Just before his election he 
had held Waireka Station on the Selwyn River. The Rev. William 
James G. Bluett (1872-5), parson, farmer, auctioneer, politician, 
belonged to the Ellesmere region. He was of less importance for 
his services as representative than for his promotion of a farmer 
controlled wheat trade with England. 

During the first year of Wason’s term (1876-9) as member for 
Coleridge, he unsuccessfully opposed the great majority of his 
fellow Canterbury representatives on two prominent issues. He 
introduced a Canterbury Pastoral Leases Bill which attempted to 
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have the Canterbury pastoral runs disposed of by auction as else- 
where in the country. He was also one of the three Canterbury 
members (of twelve) who supported Sir George Grey’s merely 
obstructive attempt to revive the question of separate governments 
for the North and South Islands. As already reported, he also 
raised a storm among road board supporters. However, Wason 
was still a young man noted rather for the forthrightness of his 
expressed opinions than for soundness of judgement. He again 
represented his own district, as part of Selwyn, in the late 1890s, 
then returned to Britain and sat in the House of Commons for 
twenty years until his death in 1921. 

Only John Hall, of all these representatives played a significant 
part in the government of New Zealand as a whole. However, as 
local representative for the Christchurch Country District in the 
1850s, he was just at the beginning of his long political career. 


The foregoing discussion of the leaders in local and general 
government, necessary as it is, perhaps gives a misleading air of 
sophistication to the conditions in the new county at the time of 
its foundation in 1876. Admittedly the pioneering period, that of 
large scale pastoralism on leasehold runs on the plains, had come 
to an end. Yet it would be well to remind ourselves that many 
families were still only at the beginning of pioneer existence. Some 
thirty years later one of the women pioneers on the plains below 
Chertsey during the 1870s looked back over her early experiences. 
She recalled first how bald the land was, so that her children, riding 
every day or so on the water cart to the Wakanui Creek, wondered 
at the sight of the homestead there, ‘the only house with trees’. 

We made our own candles in those days, made them in a mould 

if we possessed one. If not, we made ‘dips’. We made our own 

bread and our own soap; butter of course as soon as we owned 

a cow. The bread we made in a camp oven. I had a camp oven 

for years until a whirlwind came one day and drove the lid up 

into the air and broke it. By that time I had a colonial oven. ... 

The children and I used to gather up dried cow-dung to burn in 

it, fuel was so scarce and dear. I thought I was a queen when 

I rose to the dignity of possessing a small cooking range.®’ 
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County and Borough through the 
Depression, 1878 - 1903 


Ear y in 1878 the Ashburton County Council assumed its active 
role in local government and later that year the town of Ashburton 
became a borough. These changes opened a new period in the 
history of the region and gave promise of the development that 
indeed occurred. But the land boom also ended in 1878 and 
financial stringency immediately made itself felt. As a result, much 
of the second quarter century of Ashburton history was over- 
shadowed by a lengthy depression. In New Zealand history the 
last decades of the century are remembered not only for the slump 
but also as the period of wheat farming practised on extensive 
areas and of government action in buying large estates in order to 
put men on farms under easy conditions. The most prominent 
social movement of the time was directed towards the control or 
abolition of the licensed liquor traffic. The slump, wheat export, 
the demand for land for small farmers and ‘no-licence’ were all 
leading features in the life of Canterbury and of other provincial 
districts. Ashburton added a feature of its own: water supply to 
town and country. 


THE HIGH COUNTRY RUNS 


One aspect of the economic life of the country—the management 
of the remaining pastoral runs—might appear to be free from the 
influence of the changes affecting life on the farms and in the town 
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Untroubled by the turmoil of the land boom, the high country 
runs seemed to provide an element of continuity in the local 
story—as indeed they did. But when the slump arrived no other 
class so clearly suffered loss as the runholders. In Ashburton 
County, six or seven of the remaining twelve sheep stations changed 
hands because of failure. Moreover, in 1889, the stations went 
through their most thorough reorganisation by the government. 

When the provinces were abolished in 1876 and the New Zealand 
Government took over control of Crown lands, an attempt was 
made in Parliament to force Canterbury runholders, like those in 
other provincial districts, to compete at auction for their properties. 
However, the pastoralists had bargained successfully with the 
government for a continuation of their leases and so remained 
undisturbed until 1890. The auction to decide the future of the 
runs from that year was held in 1889. Before they were offered 
for competition, the Lands Department tried to improve them as 
farming units by re-arranging their boundaries. As originally taken 
up and consolidated, stations consisted of as many as ten runs; 
they were now treated as units and numbered in a regular sequence. 
Three of the largest in the county—Mount Possession, Hakatere 
and Double Hill—were each divided into two separate runs but 
nevertheless they still remained under the same owners. (Meso- 
potamia, then but not now in the county, is not dealt with directly 
in this history.) 

These three stations are most worth discussion. Mount Posses- 
sion, now of 45,000 acres, went to W. C. Walker although he was 
soon forced to hand it over to Miles and Company, a leading 
Canterbury stock and station firm. Hakatere, 81,000 acres, of 
which 27,900 acres were barren hilltops and shingle slides, was 
secured again by the New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Company, 
which had held the property since T. H. Potts was obliged to 
relinquish it to them about 1885. This station was associated in 
people’s minds, not so much with Potts or the company as with 
its manager, Thomas Scott Johnstone, one of the best known 
figures in the Ashburton back country. James Johnstone, his 
father, had come out from Roxburghshire in 1863 under engage- 
ment with the Walker brothers to manage Lower Lake Heron 
Station and had brought his family of fourteen children with him. 
T. S. Johnstone thus grew up in the high country. He had already 
had fourteen years’ experience as shepherd in the neighbourhood 
before he took charge of Hakatere. In 1892, the Loan Company 
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acquired Mount Possession from Miles and Company and John- 
stone managed the two properties until 1904. A quarter of a 
century later, when he was seventy-five years old, he bought 
Stronechrubie, re-named ‘Erewhon’, and so returned to the country 
which evidently fascinated him. 

William Gerard retained Double Hill, runs 118 and 119, totalling 
113,500 acres, 23,500 acres barren. This country, situated in the 
north-east corner of the county, was taken up between 1858 and 
1863 by six men including Alexander Lean and William Turton. 
By 1866, Joseph Palmer, the first Canterbury bank manager, had 
acquired the leases of ten of the eleven runs and so formed the 
Double Hill Station. Robert Mackay managed this property for 
Palmer from 1869; he had been a shepherd on one of the runs 
since 1864. He is remembered today chiefly as the father of Jessie 
Mackay, a well-known ‘poet, journalist and social reformer’ of the 
early years of the present century, who was born in the Rakaia 
Gorge in 1864 and educated there by her mother. Acland! records 
that Mrs Mackay went for two years at one time without seeing 
another woman. 

In January 1874 Palmer offered Double Hill for sale with 30,000 
sheep and turned down an offer of £26,000, but apparently sold it 
in June to William Gerard for £20,000. As economic conditions 
were improving at the time the explanation given, that ‘there was 
no sale for runs” was a surprising one. Gerard continued to live 
mainly on his run at Snowden, north of the river and appointed 
Murdo McLeod as manager of Double Hill. In those days access 
to the station was by way of Lake Coleridge, the track crossing 
the river above the Gorge. Gerard was still pasturing 30,000 sheep 
on Double Hill at the beginning of 1878. This was the largest flock 
in the county, the nearest in size being the 26,700 sheep on Cracroft. 
He remained the largest runholder in the county until his death 
in 1897. Acland? described him as ‘one of the ablest of the old 
squatters’. 

A brief description of two further runholders—G. A. McMillan 
and A. E. Peache—will illustrate various aspects of pastoral history. 
McMillan bought Stronechrubie, already mentioned in connection 
with T. S. Johnstone, about 1898. He had worked Mesopotamia 
since 1885 and in 1896, acquired Cracroft, 5400 acres of freehold 
although most of it was still in tussock. He appears to have 
weathered the slump of the 1880s more successfully than most 
pastoralists. Acland pays him the following exceptional tribute: 
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George Allan McMillan was a fine old-fashioned squatter of a 
kind common enough forty years ago, but now [1930] extinct... . 
When I first knew him he had given up doing much actual 
shepherding and his only dog was a half broken one kept for 
companionship rather than work, but with ‘Chevy’ I have seen 
him take a mob of 1200 merino ewes and lambs away from 
Mesopotamia yards in a way that was a pleasure to watch... . 
He was not the least purse-proud or pompous, but always 
modest and unassuming—a staunch and generous friend to rich 
and poor alike.* 
Alfred Edward Peache of Mount Somers deserves attention for 
a number of reasons. In the first place, he was probably the only 
gentleman runholder in Ashburton who possessed the necessary 
skill and experience to work his property. After leaving Hailey- 
bury College, he learned farming at Cirencester College as well 
as on two very different and expertly managed English and Scottish 
farms. He is credited with being the first man to run half-bred 
sheep on the high country. His ability as a sheep man helped him 
to survive the slump. Secondly, he displayed to an unusual degree 
the mechanical ingenuity and practical ability of the successful 
modern farmer. He was prolific in inventions and ideas which he 
passed on to his engineer brother in England to develop. But he 
especially applied his flair to the working of the limestone and coal 
found near Mount Somers. He supervised the quarrying of quanti- 
ties of building stone and planned his own plant for crushing and 
burning agricultural lime. He improved the tramway to the quarry 
and the mines which the County Council allowed him to lay and 
finance by a local rate. Thirdly, and most important for an under- 
standing of the period, the recent (1870) publication of his papers 
makes clear that his financial survival while so many failed depended 
not primarily on his skill but on sound backing. He took over 
Mount Somers at the age of twenty-three when he had been six 
months in New Zealand; yet within two years he was on the point 
of selling. In 1886 he commented in a letter ‘To think of the 
money that first and last has been sunk in the place is really 
horrifying . . .°° After having been forced by his father’s lawyers 
to relinquish financial control of the property he was unwilling to 
resume responsibility. Even when in 1890 his father cancelled the 
mortgage, his response was “There seems no chance of selling this 
wretched place. It has been a curse to me from first to last.’6 
Conditions improved towards the end of the century but in 1905 
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Peache wrote the epitaph of an era in a letter to his friend, Dr 
W. G. Grace: ‘Nearly all of us had a very hard fight for many 
years but those of us who were able to “thang on”’ are now reaping 
the benefit although most of our old friends had to ‘‘go under’ 
financially, I am sorry to say.” 

Peache married in New Zealand, his wife being a daughter of 
J. T. Ford, one of Canterbury’s best known stock and station 
agents and run managers. On a personal level, Peache’s published 
letters provide a good study of all that was involved for an educated, 
well-to-do Englishman in coming out to the colonies. Life in 
Canterbury gave him a wonderful opportunity to exercise his 
practical talents, just as it allowed him to indulge to the full his 
love of riding and shooting. At first, he thought that ‘the freedom 
and independence in an up-country life in New Zealand’ out- 
weighed the pleasures and variety of life in England. But increas- 
ingly, he tended to pity his fate and regret ‘the half-civilized and 
“cheap’’ way we have to exist out here.’ When he died in 1906 
in his early fifties he was looking forward to the time he could sell 
and return ‘Home’. 

The auction of 1889 caused only one change of ownership, that 
of the now small Shepherds Bush to David Morrow. The Costers 
did not wish to continue at Blackford, which was passed in at the 
auction and taken up later by their manager, Alexander McLennan. 
But although the previous owners kept the runs they were forced 
by competitive bidding to pay rents sometimes more than twice the 
upset (and reasonable) price set by the Lands Department. This 
was one important aspect of the auction. At least as significant 
were the failures of six of the runholders during the period and 
the consequent transfer of several runs to stock and station agencies. 


WHEAT ON THE GREAT ESTATES 


In The Early Canterbury Runs, L. G. D. Acland made no dis- 
tinction between large runs which remained and still remain under 
Crown lease and those which were freeholded. There is some 
justification for avoiding a discussion of land tenure. Sheep owners 
in the Ashburton high country bought sections on every run con- 
cerned and, conversely, many of the large properties on the plains 
contained government leasehold land until 1890. In 1883, two years 
after Sir Cracroft Wilson died, his executors sold his ‘Rangitata 
Station’ (Cracroft) as 2000 acres of freehold and 15,000 acres 
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leasehold to Edward M. Goodwin. In the same way nearly 12,000 
acres of Lagmhor were not bought until after this time and the 
land was devoted to sheep. Nevertheless, it is convenient to make 
a distinction and to call properties which were largely freehold, 
‘estates’, Wheat raising on these estates was the dominant feature 
of New Zealand farming during the 1880s and of Canterbury 
farming until the end of the century. 

The two most widely known wheat farms were Grigg’s Long- 
beach and Gould and Cameron’s Springfield. Duncan Cameron, 
the Scottish shepherd, whom George Gould appointed manager of 
Springfield and then took into partnership because of his skill with 
sheep, showed as well what could be done in large scale agriculture 
on the dry plains. He probably planted greater areas than Grige— 
for instance 5000 acres in 1892 and 5500 acres in 1894—but yields 
on Longbeach were generally higher especially in dry seasons. For 
many years, both estates had 4000 acres under wheat besides some 
thousands under oats and barley. Longbeach was described by the 
Ashburton Guardian during the favourable harvest of 1889: 

Longbeach is always worthy of a visit, though harvest is the time 
to see it to greatest advantage, whether it be early in the season 
when the ripening corn spreads as far as the eye can reach, with 
here and there the reaper and binder busy at work on some of 
the earlier crops, or later when miles of stooks stand in the 
bright sunshine, and the landscape begins to be diversified by 
fast rising stacks, while two or three clouds of smoke show 
where the sheaves are being put direct from the stook into the 
threshing machines, or a traction engine goes puffing up to the 
railway with a heavy load of new season’s grain for shipment to 
catch the early market. [There are] ten miles [of] an almost 
unbroken series of wheat fields.? 

The account goes on to list sixty drays and waggons busy at 
stacking, close on 7000 acres in crop (4000 acres being wheat, 
averaging thirty-five bushels to the acre) thirty-five reapers and 
binders, 300 men at work and as many horses. A similar newspaper 
report of 1896 states that there were 7000 acres of crop, with 
seventy reapers and binders, and the same number of drays, and 
altogether one thousand horses at work. In that year the Christ- 
church implement firm of Morrow and Bassett lined up fifteen 
McCormick ‘self-binders’ for a photograph before sending them 
to Longbeach. 

In an article which makes clear the varying conditions under 
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which wheat was grown, the Ashburton Guardian took on itself 
in early 1892 to admonish the farmers not to run the risk of 
threshing from the stook or of leaving stacks unthatched. After 
describing large areas under wheat with expected yields of up to 
sixty bushels an acre, the newspaper declared that there was 
‘every prospect of the realization of that rare combination of 
circumstances, a bountiful harvest and good prices for grain. 
Farmers need all their good fortune after some five years of 
droughts, indifferent yields and low values.’ It expressed the hope 
that ‘every pains will be taken in the ingathering of the best crop, 
take it all round, that has been seen on the Plains for a good many 
years past.’!° 

Springfield and Longbeach employed one to two hundred men 
throughout the year and three hundred at harvest time. Many an 
old man has been heard to speak with nostalgia of the attractions 
of working on these and other estates. But there was little to 
remember with pleasure about the life of the harvest hands. They 
were the ‘roosters’ who ‘perched’ on the fences around Baring 
Square, Ashburton, and awaited engagement each January and 
February. Then after three months of toil from dawn to dark, they 
returned to the town and kept the police busy on their annual 
collection of ‘harvest drunks’ who were ‘on the bash . . . knocking 
down cheques’.!4 

Soon after the threshing mills set out on their tours of the 
countryside, wheat began to pour into Ashburton. West Street, as 
far north as Saunders’s mill, was deep in straw and manure and 
crowded with waggons day after day. It seemed that the great 
stores—it was said that Friedlanders’ would hold 800,000 bushels— 
could hardly cope with the supply.’ Chertsey and Rakaia awoke 
to unusual, bustling activity as drays, waggons and traction-engine 
trains arrived in a steady stream from the Acton and Corwar 
estates and from the dozens of other farms which reaped up to a 
thousand acres each. When a fire occurred at the Cairnbrae rail- 
way station in 1881, some 2000 sacks of wheat from Springfield 
were burnt. In the following year this estate sent 52,000 bushels 
to England on the Westerfield. The Springfield grain shed at 
Lyndhurst railway station held 90,000 bushels. In 1896 Grigg sold 
30,000 bushels of wheat to a Sydney buyer at 3s 3d a bushel on 
the trucks at Winslow. His men regularly loaded well over twice 
this amount each year at the same railway station. 

While the extensive areas planted in wheat on the estates and 
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the scale of their harvesting operations, such as twenty reapers 
following each other in echelon, were the memorable features of 
the period, these properties accounted for not more than one- 
quarter of the 97,000 acres harvested in a peak year such as 1892. 
A far more significant difference between estates and farms was 
the attention directed on the former to preserving the fertility of 
the soil by rotational cropping. Grigg was a leader in the forma- 
tion of the Ashburton Agricultural and Pastoral Association in 
1877. However, he did not favour the lengthy title of the organisa- 
tion. What he wanted was a farmers’ club, meeting frequently 
with the object of encouraging improved farming practice. In 1880 
he addressed the association on ‘Can farming be made to pay in 
Canterbury at present prices?’ and, analysing costs and returns, 
proved that it was possible. More important, he strongly criticized 
what he declared to be the current practice of planting the whole 
farm in wheat or oats year after year. He cited John Cochrane of 
Wakanui as an exception whose high yields proved the value of 
careful farming.!® On a later occasion he named Edward Herring, 
Duncan Cameron and himself as the most skilful of the ‘high 
farmers’, 

Herring came to New Zealand in 1881 as the representative of 
a small company of Yorkshire farmers who proposed to settle in 
the colony when the land had been selected and prepared but 
never did so. He bought the Alford Station, freehold and run, 
from Robert Tooth. In the following year, when he had just taken 
possession in the name of the New Zealand Alford Estate Com- 
pany Ltd of Leeds, he held 10,216 acres freehold and some 4500 
acres of leased land. The rapidity with which he transformed 
Alford was a matter of comment. A report of 1886 described him 
as ‘a man of great energy, a capital colonist, and one whose nature 
is bound to urge him on to make continual improvements where 
ever he plants his feet’. He had built a new homestead, simple and 
attractive and surrounded it with gardens. More unusually, he had 
added ‘a model home for his workmen . . . the acme of comfort’ 
with quarters for the married couple, ‘Mr and Mrs Cookson’. 
There were comfortable bunks in the men’s rooms with good 
mattresses and pillows, piped water, and living rooms well supplied 
with books and papers. In four years he had planted 20,000 trees 
on eighty-five acres of chain-wide shelter belts. He had redesigned 
and enlarged the sheepyards, set up machinery worked by a water- 
wheel for chaff-cutting and sawing timber, and built a bacon-curing 
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‘establishment’. The apparently stony land was ‘turning over splen- 
didly’, 720 acres were under crop, 3500 acres in English grasses, 
and 18,000 merinos and halfbred sheep were pastured.1* Herring 
later said that he had put £7000 into the company and taken over 
the management only as a temporary arrangement for two years. 
However, he continued to farm the property until 1902 when it was 
sold for subdivision. 

At the end of this period even Lagmhor could be counted among 
the great wheat farms. Captain George Allan McLean Buckley, 
John McLean’s nephew, took charge about 1898, sold some 7000 
acres and, while still maintaining one of the largest flocks in the 
county, put as much as 5000 acres into crop, 3000 acres in cereals. 
During the harvest of 1900, a reporter described an 800 acre 
paddock on Lagmhor with 160 stacks erected on it. In 1901 
Cameron, too, had two thousand acres in wheat. But at the turn 
of the century, this activity was exceptional. Other estates were 


then reducing their crops. The great wheat era in Ashburton was 
ended. 


ASHBURTON FARMERS AND THE FREEZING INDUSTRY 


Extensive wheat growing would not have continued for so long if 
refrigeration had turned out to be more profitable. Paradoxically, 
in 1880, just as wheat began to usurp the place of wool as the 
mainstay of Ashburton farming, the Ashburton Herald expressed 
the hope that the frozen meat industry could be developed and so 
rescue the country from too great dependence on agriculture. This 
wish, like the opening of a dairy factory, was at least partly the 
result of two bad harvests. 

Refrigeration in fact was just in the offing. The first frozen cargo 
was despatched from Dunedin in 1882. Earlier, from 1870 to 1876, 
there had been an export of meat, preserved and tinned at works 
near Christchurch, but involving five Ashburton runholders at the 
planning stage: J. Studholme, G. Gould, J. Palmer, H. P. Murray 
Aynsley and W. S. Peter. Later Wilkin and Geo. Hart were 
manager and chairman respectively of a meat export company. 

It is commonly believed that Grigg inspired the formation of the 
Canterbury Frozen Meat Company in 1882. Recent investigations, 
however, suggest that John Cooke, Canterbury manager of the 
New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Company, was ‘the 
author and prime mover’!> of the enterprise. If so Cooke never- 
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theless depended on Grigg’s reputation and great enthusiasm to get 
the project off the ground. Grigg was elected chairman of the 
meeting of seventeen runholders and businessmen which decided, 
on his initiative and following his investigation, to form a company. 
Murray Aynsley, Hart, D. Gordon Holmes and Matthew Holmes 
were also present. They added Studholme, Wilkin and Gould to 
their committee. 

The frozen meat industry did not attract the same degree of 
public attention in Ashburton as wheat production. While the 
local newspapers provided detailed accounts of the state of the 
harvest in each district every year, they made few references to the 
magnitude of the operations which enabled Grigg to remain by far 
the greatest supplier of the freezing works. He provided half of 
the frozen cargo in the British King in early 1883, the first such 
cargo to leave the port of Lyttelton. In the same year, he probably 
chartered the Mataura to take his own frozen lambs to England. 
The annual returns show that his flock increased from 10,000 in 
1881 to 41,000 in 1892 and remained at about the latter figure. 
These numbers, on which he was rated, represent the holding on 
one particular day in May. Greater still, apparently, were the 
numbers of lambs bought, fattened and sent to the works for 
export. They amounted, according to one source,'® to as many as 
80,000 in one year. Certainly 61,533 sheep were trucked at 
Winslow in the year 1894-5, and the average for sixteen years was 
almost 40,000. 

No similar figures are available for Springfield although over 
100,000 sheep went outwards on the Methven line in four separate 
years in the 1890s. Indeed Cameron prided himself on sharing 
with Grigg much of the credit for maintaining the frozen meat 
industry, by guaranteeing the supply of sheep from twelve to 
eighteen months ahead and thus ensuring the supply of shipping. 

The frozen meat company did not deal in mutton. It killed 
sheep, processed the carcasses and provided for their transport to 
Britain. Individual suppliers had to arrange their own sales usually 
in London and so only the larger farmers and runholders were 
able to participate, directly, in the trade. Smaller men could only 
sell to dealers. In 1889, therefore, Cooke started a second freezing 
company which proposed to buy sheep from farmers. He expected 
to make a profit largely from full use of the by-products. The new 
concern, known at first as the Christchurch Meat Company, later 
adopted the name of a subsidiary, the New Zealand Refrigerating 
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Company. It was a private company, the finance being contributed 
entirely by seven shareholders, most of them Ulstermen. Among 
them were David Morrow and Samual K. Bassett who had retired 
from their farm implement business in 1880. 

Morrow’s position was a strange one. He had invested as much 
as anyone in the project and, moreover, accepted the position of 
manager. Yet immediately afterwards he doubled his extensive 
land holdings in Ashburton County. Back in 1877-8, just before 
retiring from business he had bought 6345 acres out of the centre 
of Shepherds Bush run and named the property ‘Montalto’ after 
a house near Belfast, Ireland. He ran a large number of sheep on 
this property and made numerous improvements to it including, 
most notably, the collecting into heaps of the stones which covered 
the land and the establishment of plantations of mixed pines and 
English trees among these piles of stones. At the auction of runs 
in 1889 he outbid the holders for the remaining 7300 acres of 
Shepherds Bush. Failing to secure a suitable tenant for the property, 
he put in a manager, Thomas Robinson. 

In spite of his heavy involvement, he remained in charge of the 
freezing works only until 1892. He then left the company, virtually 
giving away his shares. This action on the part of an able and 
enterprising businessman vividly illustrates the hopes and fears 
raised by the condition of the industry at the time, when success 
or failure depended on a difference of a farthing a pound in the 
price of mutton. It throws into relief the faith of his partners who 
remained and built up the company and also—although they did 
not take the same risk—of Grigg and Cameron. 

At the end of the century, when the frozen meat industry was 
on a firmer footing, Ashburton acquired its own freezing works. 
On 16 March 1899, the Canterbury Frozen Meat Company opened 
a plant on what had been the Fairfield estate, north of the town. 
In the previous June, a group of local farmers, among whom G. 
W. Leadley was prominent, recommended this extension of the 
company’s activities to John Grigg. He and his directors agreed, 
on condition that most of the new capital needed was raised within 
the county. Hugo Friedlander and a local committee disposed of 
sixteen hundred £10 shares:the issue was oversubscribed. There 
was some argument about the site. People in Tinwald wanted the 
buildings there; but Leadley argued that the increase in population 
and land values might be too dearly bought at the cost of un- 
pleasant smells. 
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The works were at first dependent on the water races for 
supplies of water. Vegetable matter however made this water 
unsatisfactory and a well, 300 feet deep, was eventually sunk. 
Nevertheless, the introduction of the industry into the county was 
the direct result of the stock water-race system which made the 
increase in lamb production possible. 

Increasing dependence on the refrigeration industry meant that 
sheep had to be bred as much for meat as for wool. Grigg had 
been one of the first farmers to introduce Southdown rams in 
order to produce an early maturing carcase for the frozen meat 
trade and, at the end of the period his son, John Charles Nattle 
Grigg, imported Southdown ewes and rams from King Edward’s 
flock at Sandringham. A more unusual leader in this development, 
although not precisely a pioneer, was Max Friedlander who in 
1876 had joined his brother, Hugo, and another brother and 
cousin in an Ashburton business. During the 1880s the Friedlanders 
acquired a good deal of land including Dundas farm near Seafield, 
Kolmar and Ardagh farms at Lyndhurst and Roxburgh farm at 
Ashburton Forks. The last was described as ‘incomparably superior 
to any other place within many miles.’!7 Max, the most colourful 
and sporting of the group, then turned to farming and in 1886 
bought all the Hampshire Down sheep at the dispersal sale of 
Riversdale estate, Graham’s Road, Tinwald. He proved himself a 
skilful farmer both with sheep and crops. He won the majority of 
the prizes for all breeds of sheep at some of the Ashburton shows, 
and ran over five sheep to the acre and produced thirty bushels of 
wheat to the acre on his 2000 acres of light land at Kolmar. 
Although it was said that ‘farmers looked askance at the blackfaced 
“‘niggers”’’ the Hampshire Downs proved themselves exceedingly 
profitable. Friedlander did well out of these sheep until in order 
to come to the rescue of the family firm he was forced to sell 
Kolmar in 1896. However, the breed then fell out of favour until 
recent times. 

At times during the 1880s and 1890s Ashburton County had 
been producing two-thirds of the grain in Canterbury, but by the 
beginning of the new century the amount declined to less than one- 
third. This was one result of the increase in sheep numbers. The 
addition to the numbers was certainly considerable. There were just 
over 600,000 sheep in the county in 1882; nearly 900,000 in 1903— 
an increase of forty-five per cent. More significant still, as an 
indication of the changes in farming and indeed in the appearance 
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of the countryside, was the addition to the total number of sheep 
owners—from 206 to 764. The growth is even more sharply defined 
by the figures for flocks of under 500 sheep, which increased from 
97 to 455. The average size of flocks had been more than halved. 
These changes had been brought about by the sale of many farms 
out of the estates both privately and through government purchase 
and subdivision. 


PUTTING MEN ON FARMS 


Government land settlement in the Ashburton County went through 
three separate phases during this period to 1902. First came the 
formation of village settlements, then the disposal of poorer land 
on easy conditions, and finally the establishment of Highbank, 
Marawiti and Hekeao settlements under the Liberal Party’s land 
scheme. 

In 1880 when William Rolleston was Minister of Lands he 
inaugurated a system whereby men could obtain land from the 
State under easy conditions. The first true village settlements were 
part of this scheme. They provided sections of from one to six 
acres each on which men could establish homes while they main- 
tained themselves by working in the neighbourhood. Only two of 
these villages were of any size—those in the vicinity of Rakaia and 
Temuka. 

The Rakaia settlement was the first in that neighbourhood, 
though it has often been confused with the immigration cottages 
built by the Road Board in 1874. It was apparently the later, 
1880, settlement which became known as ‘Sod Town’, because of 
the whitewashed earth houses built by the settlers. These houses 
were comfortable, neat and strongly built. From Rakaia, a mile 
away, they looked like beehives. By the end of the century practic- 
ally all the sections in the settlements of this time had been made 
freehold. In 1905 C. A. C. Hardy told a land commission that 
this settlement was ‘probably the finest in New Zealand’. It was, 
according to a later comment ‘a monument to Rolleston’s memory’ 
having borne out ‘his most optimistic predictions’.!® The thirty or 
so settlers were said to be ‘prosperous’. 

In 1886 largely under a new scheme several reserves in the 
county were cut up and leased to working men. Three reserves at 
Chertsey provided some thirty-two sections of from five to twenty 
acres. The sections on two separate settlements at Dromore were 
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larger, mostly of about twenty-five acres on the one and about 
fifty acres on the other. Just north of the town of Ashburton a 
small settlement of ten 10 acre sections was also established. Five 
years later, in an address to intending settlers, the official in charge 
selected Dromore as the best example of a successful settlement. 
He recounted how he had been told that the soil there was useless. 
In spite of this handicap, the selectors, assisted by the county water 
supply, had ‘wonderfully’ improved the land, had erected comfort- 
able homes and had developed orchards and grown crops. Their 
new school had forty-three pupils. 

Other similar settlements were formed under various schemes at 
Hinds, Methven, Alford Forest, Ruapuna and Overdale (Rose- 
dale).1® The Alford Forest settlement, opened in 1890, was one of 
the less attractive. Most sections were full of tree-stumps and the 
settlers complained that they had to give up outside work in order 
to clear them. Yet, two years later men expressed their determina- 
tion to retain the land in spite of attractive offers for the good will 
of their leases. These settlements provided a measure of unemploy- 
ment relief, and succeeded when men could obtain some outside 
work. Most were consolidated into larger units or absorbed into 
neighbouring farms when they had served their purpose. Some, 
such as those at Rakaia, Ruapuna and Ashburton, have retained 
their identity. 

During 1890 the government opened some 62,000 acres for sale 
in the Rangitata, Shepherds Bush, Westerfield and Hinds districts.?° 
Although much of this land was described as ‘first class’, specu- 
lators had long since picked out of it all that seemed worth £2 an 
acre. It was offered on lease, deferred payment, or for cash at 
prices from 12s 6d to 30s an acre, but under settlement conditions. 
Purchasers had to declare that the land being bought did not increase 
their holdings above 640 acres and that they were going to farm 
it themselves. The government of this time, under fire for its 
neglect of land settlement, claimed the result of the sale here and 
in other parts of the country as a sufficient reply to its critics. The 
first sale in Ashburton was nothing of the sort. The ‘purchasers’ 
included such large landowners as C. J. Harper, John McLean and 
his nephew, G. A. M. Buckley, as well as a large number of men 
and women who were quite clearly ‘dummies’ for them and other 
wealthy farmers. In reply to criticisms in the Ashburton news- 
papers, Donald McLean, manager of Lagmhor, declared that many 
of the deferred payment settlers had sold to John McLean, being 
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glad to find a purchaser, and that the latter had obtained much of 
the Lagmhor land recently offered by the government because there 
was no other applicant.24 These statements, though possibly true, 
hardly justified the signing of a false declaration. Indeed, six years 
earlier, John McLean had made a pitiful show of justification 
before the Lands Board when defending a similar abuse of such 
concessions for settlement purposes. 

Under these conditions, the remaining land on the plains, perhaps 
80,000 acres, was bought from the Crown. Considerable areas 
were being sold, too, out of the estates. For example, William L. 
Allen, manager of Acton for the New Zealand and Australian 
Land Company, disposed of 9000 acres between 1882 and 1891 
and Duncan Cameron made his first sale out of Springfield in 1902. 
But the complaint was raised continually that these sales were 
made to established farmers and resulted in few more men going 
on the land. Longbeach was, to some extent, an exception. By 
the time Grigg and Russell dissolved partnership in 1882, the 
estate was reduced to one-half of its original 30,000 acres, and 
much of the portion sold was closely occupied by new farms. 

The demand that more men should be placed on their own farms 
was one of the loudest political cries of the 1880s. In Ashburton, 
the demand was provoked by the contrast between the prosperity 
so evident in closely settled Wakanui and Longbeach, that is east 
of the railway line between Chertsey and Hinds, and the great, 
empty sheep-walks over most of the rest of the county, by the 
treatment of labourers on many of the estates and, perhaps most 
immediately, by the exodus to the North Island of farmers’ sons 
and workmen intent on acquiring farms of their own yet unable 
to pay the prices demanded locally for suitable land. In 1892, I. 
R. C. C. Graham* reported that thirty families had left the neigh- 
bourhood of Ashburton for the North Island in the previous 
eighteen months. 

Few would deny that production on some of the estates was 
more economical than on many of the small farms or that some 
of the largest land owners were leaders in agricultural improve- 
ment. Nor could anyone dispute that the estates provided work 
for large numbers of men. But labourers and contractors could 
rarely marry and rear families under the more satisfactory condi- 
tions they could expect if placed on their own farms. The social 
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gain from closer settlement was the strongest argument in its favour. 

A Liberal government was responsible for the village settlements 
of 1886. In opposition, the party began to respond to the pressure 
for the repurchase of estates in order to place men on good land 
under easy terms. It won the election of 1890 with land settlement 
as one of the main issues before the voters, and it remained in 
power until 1912. During this long tenure of office, it carried out 
a ‘land for settlements’ policy, at first under that strange tenure, 
the lease-in-perpetuity. As with at least one earlier attempt to 
provide a leasehold tenure of Crown lands, a hostile Legislative 
Council forced the government to allow settlers to transfer their 
land after five years. The rent charged was under five per cent of 
the capital value—lower than the most favourable private lease. 
But this advantage went only to the first settlers who, when selling, 
were allowed to charge goodwill over and above the price of 
improvements. Those purchasing were thus little better off than 
under a private lease. Then they, in their turn, secured an advan- 
tage at the expense of the State—the right to acquire the freehold, 
again under favourable terms. The policy, which aimed at giving 
men land to farm, could not break the ingrained attitude of farmers, 
that land was chiefly a commodity to improve with a view to a 
sale. 

Probably no other district in Canterbury showed a keener desire 
for land settlement than did Ashburton. The suitability of various 
estates for settlement—especially Lagmhor—was constantly brought 
to the attention of the Lands Department. Consequently the reluct- 
ance of the government to purchase Ashburton land was a source 
of continuing disappointment. Almost two and a half years elapsed 
after the first settlement on purchased land—in North Otago— 
before, in June 1896, Highbank estate was ready for selection. 
However, it was some compensation that this was the most attrac- 
tive of the Canterbury settlements to that time and also much the 
largest. Experienced farmers in the locality were sure that even on 
the lighter land a good living could be made from 200 acres, and 
seventeen of the sections were of greater area. Only two of the 
thirteen earlier Canterbury lease-in-perpetuity settlements had pro- 
vided farms of this size and they were on poor grazing land. 

Applicants had to prove to the board that they could manage a 
farm. Firms willingly supplied evidence of financial capability. 
Multiple applications were accepted and there was no doubt a 
good deal of ‘family dummyism’, husband, wife and older children 
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being allowed to enter their names. An overwhelming majority of 
the 3400 applications must have come from the county, as only 
three of the successful selectors of farms over 100 acres in area 
were from outside. 

More than a thousand people travelled to Rakaia to watch the 
ballot being drawn. This was by far the largest crowd seen in the 
township to that time and twice as many as any building could 
accommodate. An animated crowd—‘bankers, merchants, commis- 
sion agents, lawyers, squatters, farmers, mechanics, labourers, with 
their wives and daughters’—gathered before the town hall porch. 
The excitement was maintained in spite of the necessarily tedious 
procedure, for the show had elements of a gigantic gamble, success- 
ful selectors not only winning prizes but often being able to estimate 
the resale value of their sections. Officials read all the names of 
applicants for each section and placed a numbered ball in the box 
for each; there were 193 entered for one section and an average 
of forty over all sections. The balloting lasted from mid-day until 
6 p.m. 

The first marble drawn at the ballot gave Section 1 to Daniel 
Buckley, jnr. It was a popular success, as his father had farmed 
on the Rakaia plains for years. The family kept the section for 
twenty-eight years. The Vaughan family retained Section 10 from 
1896 to 1961. Section 24, of 639 acres with the Highbank home- 
stead buildings on it, one of the most sought after, went to Peter 
Drummond of a well known Lauriston family. 

In 1898, two years after the ballot, the newly-opened Highbank 
School contained fifty children. The Highbank District Association 
had fifty-nine members. Two hundred residents now replaced the 
half dozen workmen of a few years before. Thousands of trees 
had been planted. One settler had imported two hundred vines 
from Australia and France and was on the point of establishing a 
new industry. High hopes were expressed of a good harvest of 
wheat as recompense for two years’ work. Then, on 23 September, 
a nor’-west gale swept much of the district bare, removing the 
soil from 2900 acres of tilled and sown paddocks until it covered 
the fences and filled the water races. The government granted a 
little relief, immediately supplying seed which had to be paid for 
within three years. But fuller compensation followed only after 
lengthy protests. Settlers planted less crop from that time. The 
Lands Department completed the roading on the settlement by 
1901, farmers being given the work on a co-operative basis. By 
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the end of the period fifty-six families were residing on their farms, 
almost all in very comfortable homes. The department reported 
that particularly good progress had been made.” 

The only other settlements opened in Ashburton during this 
period were Marawiti and Hekeao. They were smaller and did not 
arouse any marked enthusiasm, when selected by ballot on 7 May 
1897 and 11 March 1898. Marawiti, some 2000 acres, bought from 
Wasons’s Corwar estate, lies along the Rakaia River. As might 
be expected, it contained large areas of plantation—as much as 
eleven acres on one section—and special conditions for the use of 
timber were introduced into the leases. There were thirteen farms, 
eight of more than a hundred acres. Applications numbered 193% 
a reduction due at least partly to better departmental control. 
Farms of the same size were as good as those on Highbank. 

The Hekeao (Anama) settlement lies near the south branch of 
the River Hinds. Its 2186 acres were purchased out of the Anama 
estate. There were said to be fifteen lots which attracted ninety 
applicants. But the arrangement was confused so that before the 
deeds were completed, nine sections had been formed into four 
farms. In spite of the lack of demand for properties under a 
hundred acres, except near towns, the department continued to 
offer them. They were leased only by consolidating them into 
larger units. The result was eight farms of from 172 to 373 acres 
and five smaller sections. 

On Marawiti, Section 1, 292 acres, adjoining Highbank, was first 
secured by John Bawley of Leeston and remained in the family 
until it was taken for a discharged serviceman in 1944. Section 3 
was held by William and James Ross from 1897 to 1961. William 
Stockdill, whose family remained in the area, went from Longbeach 
to take up Section 5. The executors of John Connell, who selected 
Section 6, farmed it until 1961. Neglecting family transfers, sections 
have been through an average of three hands since the settlement 
was established. Farms on Hekeao have been sold rather more 
often but one remained in the Harrison family until 1930 and the 
Greenslade family, though not original selectors, have held another 
from 1913 until the present. 

By 1902 twelve houses had been built on both settlements, some 
of them substantial and all comfortable. Sixty-eight people were 
living on Marawiti and fifty on Hekeao. On the former the large 
farmers were doing well, in spite of the early set-back of the 1898 
gale. As on all the best settlements, they were criticized for 
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exceeding the limits laid down for grain crops. The changes brought 
about on Hekeao attracted more local attention—there was so 
much to be done. Soon visitors exclaimed that they could scarcely 
recognize ‘the old Anama flats’. Even departmental returns reflected 
the extent of the transformation; they credited the settlers with 
four times the value in improvements required by their leases. 


WATER FOR THE PLAINS 


The carrying of water to almost every part of the dry plains made 
possible the development of small mixed farming. Although the 
development of the water-race system was the work of the County 
Council, it is so essentially a part of Ashburton farming history 
that it must be described in this place. 

During the 1860s at least four runholders constructed water- 
races. Probably in 1863, T. C. Moorhouse of Ashburton Station, 
and a year later the staff of Wakanui, cut short channels from the 
river for stock supply, for use about the homestead and, no doubt, 
for filling the sheep-dip. In 1867 Foster Nixon, manager of Alford, 
engaged Charles Edward Fooks to lay out a race 14 miles long 
between a small creek and some dry paddocks. However, insuffici- 
ent water was available except for a little irrigation about the 
house. The last of the four achieved something more nearly 
resembling a stock-race system. Charles Reed visited Alford on 
several occasions and, in 1869, built a race five miles long to carry 
water from the Ashburton River into the centre of Westerfield, 
where it formed a swamp. He later increased the length to twelve 
miles and tapped neighbouring creeks to irrigate his orchard and 
home paddocks. 

Fooks is a key figure in subsequent development. He had come 
to Canterbury in his early twenties, had failed as a run-holder and, 
in 1861, had taken up again his profession as an architect and 
surveyor. Acland™ credits him with owning Run 51, part of Long- 
beach, for a year or so. If so, he did not work it, for he declared 
that he first visited Ashburton in 1863 to adjudicate on a boundary 
dispute for G. H. Moore. Probably he did much survey work in 
the locality from that time. Later, with his two sons, he established 
a civil engineering firm in the town which provided clerical and 
engineering services for various road boards and then for the 
Ashburton Borough Council. They also assisted with many of the 
county water races. The family became one of the best known in 
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town and county both for keenness as sporting men and for profes- 
sional competence. 

The subject of irrigation was on several occasions before the 
public and even the Provincial Council during the late 1860s. In 
1870, C. E. Fooks reopened the question with a lengthy two-part 
letter to the Lyttelton Times. The Provincial Government then 
called on him to report on the possibility of irrigating the Malvern 
district, and his recommendations, after two other engineers had 
agreed with him, led in 1877 to the commencement of the Malvern 
water-race, the first one made by any authority in Canterbury. The 
publication of his report in 1872 also produced a newspaper debate 
on the feasibility of using open channels instead of pipes to carry 
the water. Finally it should be mentioned that the Provincial 
Council voted but never paid £25,000 for a water supply for the 
Ashburton plains.?° 

In spite of all these preliminaries, Duncan Cameron could fairly 
claim to be ‘the first to establish a systematic water supply on the 
dry but otherwise fertile lands of Central Canterbury’.*® During 
the early 1870s he made four miles of race, and in 1876, acting as 
his own engineer, he constructed thirteen miles of open channel 
over all sorts of land from an intake in the hills. This experiment 
proved so successful that, by 1880, he had forty miles of race 
running to all parts of Springfield. 

As has been said* the prospect of organising a county-wide 
water supply was probably the main reason for the County Council’s 
acceptance in 1877 of the full powers given it by Parliament. 
Conditions appeared to favour prompt action. A drought encour- 
aged ratepayers to meet at Rakaia in January 1878 and to petition 
the council to undertake an ‘irrigation’ scheme immediately. Funds 
were available from the county’s share from land sales. Fooks, 
Cameron and others had decided, it seemed, the question of the 
relative merits of pipes and open channels. Yet three years passed 
before water flowed into the first county stock race. 

There were many reasons for this tardiness. The drought ended. 
The extreme economic conditions, boom or slump, did not dispose 
the councillors to plan calmly for the future. They took a further 
year to appoint an engineer, William Baxter beginning his long 
term in that position in February 1879. By June of that year, the 
council was studying a water supply bill clause by clause. It then 
referred the bill to the road boards for comment and considered 
the objections that were raised. Two acts were necessary. A counter 
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petition was presented to Parliament, representing probably a last 
flicker of road board resentment at having to surrender any rating 
powers. Consequently, the clause giving the council the power to 
rate and raise loans was struck from the initial bill and another 
had to be passed.?’ 

On his side, Baxter could not be accused of lack of speed. He 
reported on the scheme two months after his appointment. He 
fixed on Pudding Hill Stream as the site for the first intake; but 
in spite of the success of open channels he recommended the use 
of glazed earthenware pipes six inches in diameter, with 5090 
gallon tanks at intervals. Another meeting at Rakaia objected and 
asked for something less elaborate. Baxter proposed a reduction 
in the size of the pipes which would lower the cost to £64,000. He 
was not alone. E. G. Wright, railway engineer and county coun- 
cillor, was also unconvinced by Cameron’s success and William 
White wanted iron pipes clearly envisaging a high-pressure system. 
Moreover, the Rakaia ratepayers were of two minds, many of them 
expecting a supply large enough to draw off for use all over the 
farm. In the face of these obstructions, two actions served to 
clear the way. Cameron took the council members to Springfield 
to inspect his works, and the council’s consulting engineers, Thorn- 
ton and Bull of Christchurch, came out strongly in favour of open 
races. 

In April 1880, James Wilkie secured the contract for constructing 
the dam and weir at the intake on Pudding Hill Stream, six miles 
north-west of Methven. In spite of frosts and floods and a shortage 
of concrete, just when the weather cleared and made progtess 
possible, he had the headworks ready by November.”® 

The ‘inauguration ceremony’ for the county stock water ten 
took place on 31 January 1881. County councillors, Hugo Fried- 
lander as mayor, and others, altogether seventy-five men, travelled 
by train to Methven and by waggonette to the site. Walker, the 
county chairman, turned the screw to open the sluice and allow 
water to run into a concrete channel. A champagne luncheon 
followed. 

From the mile-long concrete channel, the water flowed by way 
of ‘Chapman’s Creek’ to Methven. There it entered the race which 
extended for thirty-two miles as far as Dundas farm, Seafield, and 
it reached this point forty-eight hours later. The apparently small 
loss from percolation which the rapid advance indicated was one 
surprising feature of this experimental scheme. Even more import- 
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ant for the future of the open-race system was the cost: £3900 
for dam and both concreted and unlined channels, against an 
estimate of £64,000 for pipes. 

Under these favourable circumstances, the system extended at 
quite remarkable speed. Almost immediately, the council received 
deputations and petitions from Hinds and Rakaia, one asking for 
a similar scheme for the south of the county, and the second 
complaining that what had been done was insufficient. Wakanui 
farmers wanted permission to draw off water from the Ashburton 
River. By the middle of the year 60 miles of race had been com- 
pleted, 30 miles were being constructed and tenders were let for 23 
more. 

A year after the ceremony at Pudding Hill, a reporter declared, 
enthusiastically but no doubt prematurely, that irrigation in Ashbur- 
ton had ‘to a great extent changed for the better the whole face of 
Nature in a wide district’.2® Indeed, the change was only beginning. 
Soon afterwards (April 1882), large headworks were opened on 
the South Ashburton, some four miles above Mount Somers town- 
ship. A few months later, smaller intakes in the Hinds Gorge and 
on Limestone Creek came into operation. A supplementary race 
was cut from the North Ashburton to boost the Pudding Hill 
supply. By then 400 miles of channel were in use, and the total 
cost was still under £10,000. 

Baxter continued to increase the scope of the system throughout 
the period. The first plans envisaged races three miles apart. But 
the benefits from having water available on each farm were so 
great that the council could not resist constant demands for exten- 
sions in almost every direction. By the late 1890s few farmers 
needed to use a water cart, that very necessary vehicle of the 
previous decade. Race water was often employed for domestic 
purposes, perhaps not filtered as thoroughly as was desirable. Every 
settlement, whether of small village sections or of larger farms, 
called for fuller supplies of water. Baxter declared in 1887 that 
5000 acres of small settlement required an addition of 100 miles 
of race and the enlargement of headworks and mains. 

The increasing demands for water necessitated the construction 
of more intakes; at Winchmore; on Stony Creek, to supply the 
Mount Somers district; on both banks of Taylor’s Stream; and even 
on the lower Rakaia. At the beginning of 1887, the engineer 
reported normal supply had been declining for some years, that 
water from the Hinds Gorge barely reached Ruapuna, and that at 
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its lower end the Willowby extension race was dry for three miles. 
There seemed no alternative to the more difficult and expensive 
task of tapping the Rangitata River. 

The Ruapuna farmers, including those on the new settlement, 
moved first. In 1899, quite unexpectedly they guaranteed payment 
on a loan of £7000—the only action of this kind taken in the 
county. It was unfortunate therefore that the project proved more 
awkward and expensive than others. The men who constructed 
the headwork for the new system in the Rangitata Gorge, under 
harsh weather conditions, called the place ‘Klondyke’. They made 
an intake capable of admitting 10,000 gallons of water a minute, 
only a quarter of which should have been needed for stock races. 
The supply was apparently meant to allow for full irrigation; but 
inefficiency made this impossible. A channel was excavated for 
some six miles along the face of the terrace bordering the river. 
Turfing and puddling were resorted to because percolation was so 
great that the water did not reach the plains for over a month 
after the official opening in March 1900. A heavy flood in the 
following year seriously damaged the intake. Costs increased.*° 
Frosts and snow restricted the supply. Percolation continued along 
the terrace channel and lengths of concrete had to be introduced. 
Nevertheless as one event showed the scheme was a success. In 
August 1901, the ratepayers of the Coldstream and Ealing districts, 
having failed to launch a scheme of their own, met and agreed to 
ask the Ruapuna farmers on what terms they would sell their 
surplus water. However, the Klondyke works were not really 
satisfactory until extensive repairs and improvements were made 
in 1903. The Ruapuna scheme was the only one of the ten main 
parts of the county water supply which had caused enough diffi- 
culty to attract public attention to its development. The feature of 
the Ashburton system as compared with those in other counties 
was the rapidity with which the races advanced. 

The Rakaia ratepayers made no distinction between stock races 
and full irrigation when they appealed to the County Council in 
1878 to prepare a water supply scheme. Even years later the term 
‘irrigation water races’ was being repeatedly used for what was 
strictly a stock supply. Yet the County Council, busy finding suit- 
able sources of supply to meet ever-growing demands, actively 
discouraged farmers by prosecutions when necessary from carrying 
out even the smallest irrigation schemes on their vegetable gardens. 
Indeed the best testimonial to the value of the water came from 
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the outcry which arose from time to time because some unneigh- 
bourly farmer had drawn off supplies for this purpose. 

At the beginning of 1886 drought conditions, together with urging 
for years from various newspapers, at length persuaded the council 
to consider a trial irrigation scheme. In March 1887, the council 
responding to requests from farmers’ meetings chose a reserve at 
Elgin to serve as an experimental irrigation farm. Eighteen months 
later, a writer reported that the ratepayers ‘have seen one of the 
worst bits of land in the district, the County Council farm at Elgin, 
transformed from being barren save for weeds, into land yielding 
[luxuriant] crops of every description’.*! For the sake of those 
unwilling to go and see, samples of produce were exhibited before 
the council and later displayed in Friedlander Brothers’ store. 

The abrupt termination of the test after three years was the 
most curious and most significant aspect of it. In June 1890 James 
Brown, in whose Wakanui riding the farm lay, successfully moved: 
‘That the benefits to be derived from Irrigation having been clearly 
demonstrated, the Council is of opinion that further experiment is 
unnecessary, and that all business with the farm be wound up by 
July 31 next’.** The action was curious because, two years before, 
Brown had argued strongly in the council on behalf of an irrigation 
scheme for the whole Wakanui area and, two years later, he 
returned from a visit to the irrigated areas of Mildura, Victoria, 
to preach the need for similar irrigation in Ashburton. Certainly 
the experimental farm had not achieved its alleged purpose in 
three years. Most farmers were still unpersuaded. That was why 
the motion was significant. The farm cost money and, as a recent 
water supply poll had shown, there was little support for irrigation. 

In June 1891, when ‘some months of drought [had] succeeded 
two years of scant rainfall’®* the advocates of irrigation carried out 
what should have been a particularly persuasive newspaper cam- 
paign. In the correspondence columns they showed that a great 
deal of irrigation had been done locally from private supplies. For 
example Donald Oliver, of Chelmsford, one-time manager of West- 
erfield, described how in every year from 1877 to 1883 inclusive 
he had irrigated 500 acres of the estate. The opposition to these 
proponents of the use of water was led by W. L. Allen, manager 
of Acton estate, whose high reputation as a practical farmer gave 
weight to his opinions. His prejudices were based apparently on 
the failure of Nixon’s scheme at Alford, while he was working 
there. 
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Allen’s attitude was worthy of notice because he was converted 
to the opposite opinion in the course of visits he paid soon after- 
wards to Italy and Switzerland, in which countries he saw the 
benefits of irrigation on light soils like those of Chertsey. Thus 
by 1893 he found himself back at Dorie advocating an irrigation 
scheme before men who had taken their opinions from him and 
saw no reason to change them. He declared that if the ratepayers 
did not accept a County Council proposal to tap the Rakaia River 
above the township and supply 50,000 acres, he would use the 
water over his and his company’s land. This indeed was what 
happened. In the following year he arranged with the council to 
do the work, company and council sharing the cost. From 1895, 
Allen acquired a reputation for his irrigation of Acton, where his 
orchard on once useless land became ‘a perfect oasis’ and where 
he annually watered 400 acres by what is now called ‘wild flooding’ 
and doubled the production of wheat from seven to fourteen 
bushels to the acre.** 

The small Acton scheme was an exception to the rule that at 
this time the council could not obtain support for irrigation, though 
Baxter drew up plans for tapping the Rakaia at two places and 
Lake Heron by way of the Ashburton River. The depression was 
entering its last, and in many ways its worst years, and there had 
been much controversy over aspects of water supply, especially on 
the southern plains and at Wakanui. Even when, in 1898, the 
economic clouds were beginning to lift, and farmers on the Rangi- 
tata plains and at Dorie called on the council for action and Wright 
secured most favourable terms for a large loan, a moist season and 
some small difficulties killed interest. 

The Wakanui district was in an unusual position. Plenty of 
water was available from the Mill Creek but the County Council 
refused to interfere with the control which the mill-owners exercised 
over the flow of water. A great deal of bad feeling and resentment 
simmered for years among farmers dependent on the creek because 
the millers often reduced the supply at the most inconvenient times 
and then, without warning, sent down unwelcome floods of water. 
At length matters came to a head. In September 1892 James Brown 
dammed the creek at his farm. He wrote later that his intention 
was to force the mill-owners to show consideration for the farmers 
but the purpose was clearly to force the County Council to assert 
its rights. This the council did, and at length the millers agreed 
though not without heartburning and bitterness to hand over the 
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management of the creek and to pay a share of legal and mainten- 
ance costs.®° 

However, council control raised further problems. The farmers 
along the banks of the creek had been in a privileged position—as 
Grigg tartly pointed out to James Brown at the council table. They 
had enjoyed a free supply of water. On their part, the farmers 
considered that the creek was a natural waterway and some of 
them had paid more for the land on its banks. Moreover, they 
saw themselves meeting charges—including those for a first cleaning 
of the creek—which they considered should be shared by all those 
served by the hundred miles of water race dependent on it. Brown 
held up further progress by promoting a petition against the cost 
involved. He had decided what was right:‘. . . I shall always give 
my vote for what I consider right, regardless of what the majority 
may be against me. . . it is my duty to see that the expenditure 
on the eighteen miles of creek below Mr Bullock’s . . . is to be 
borne equitably by those likely to be benefited’.2® As the last 
protester, he threatened to stand by his rights at law. Consequently 
the problem of creek control remained and caused far greater 
embarrassment before it was solved a few years later. 

James Brown of Netherby farm played such a prominent part 
in the whole water-supply question—much of which cannot be 
mentioned—that a description of the man himself forms part of 
the story. Throughout his career he showed determination in the 
face of odds. He began farm work in Scotland at ten years of 
age and continued his education at night school, mined for four 
years, spent eight years in Australia, partly at the goldfields, and 
later failed to make a living on the diggings at Dunstan, Otago. 
He then took up road construction and bullock-driving in Canter- 
bury and bought fifty acres of land at Doyleston. There through 
active membership of a local ‘Mutual Improvement Society’, he 
received an education in public affairs. In 1873, at the age of 
forty, he migrated to ‘the wastes of Wakanui’ and built up a farm 
on 470 acres of ‘heavy, stiff clay loam’. In the local politics of 
Wakanui—school committee, road board and river board—he 
prove himself able to dominate stormy meetings and to express 
unpopular opinions with force and cogency. It was said in 1887 
that ‘. . . if for the courage of his opinions he . . . had to fight 
some bitter battles, it was because he always held on sternly to 
the faith that [was] in him’.”? Admittedly in the creek controversy 
the available facts made him appear more obstructive than useful— 
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and this was not by any means the only occasion. But there was 
more than stubbornness in his character. His stand at times, 
against the body of Ashburton small farmer opinion, on behalf 
of wider principles of government and conciliation gave evidence 
of an intelligent study of politics. He contested a parliamentary 
election—not without credit. Moreover, he was a collector of 
books, wrote verse, and was able to quote Burns and Byron at 
length as the occasion warranted. There were other men of similar 
quality in Ashburton. They gave community life a distinct flavour. 

By the end of this period, in 1903, the County Council had 
constructed 1400 miles of race, with intakes, at a cost of £34,000 
and was supplying 600,000 acres of land with water. Much of the 
money came in the first place from the county’s share of the ‘land 
fund’, the price paid for the purchase of Crown lands. In the 
1890s the politics of the council revolved round the division between 
roads and water races of the money—the ‘thirds’ and ‘fourths’— 
handed over by the Lands Department for public works on Crown 
lands and settlements. Finally, the Ruapuna loan appears to have 
been the only one raised for constructing stock races in the county. 

Today, water races are not prominent features in the county 
landscape. They flow, quietly and unobtrusively, in the shelter of 
gorse hedge or plantation, scarcely if at all noticed by travellers. 
During the years of construction, by contrast, they attracted constant 
attention where channels were being dug along the edges of pad- 
docks and especially where they crossed the roads. There, the 
paving and upkeep of fords were a source of expense to County 
Council and road boards, although a plank usually served as a 
footbridge. The water available at them was a welcome sight to 
travelling animals. 

The water supplied by these races not only made possible the 
increase in the flocks of the county, but also assisted agricultural 
farming by providing for horses at distant plough camps and in 
the harvest field and for the engines of threshing mills. Perhaps 
it was of even greater value in giving households easy access to 
all but drinking water and thus encouraging the setting up of 
small farms in even the driest areas. 


COUNTY COUNCIL AND ROAD BOARDS 


Through its water-race system the Ashburton County Council prob- 
ably had a more useful role to play than any other county council 
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in New Zealand. Its members, moreover, were careful not to inter- 
fere with the work of road boards (with one exception) and also 
levied a very light rate. Yet while the county staff was still rapidly 
increasing the supply of water and the scope of the races, some 
road boards made a concerted effort to break up the county. 
Perhaps the simplicity and cheapness of the system caused farmers 
to take it for granted too soon. Certainly some of them early 
objected to paying a water rate because they had dug the races on 
their own properties. 

The move to abolish the council or divide the county arose 
mainly from financial causes. There was a desire to economise in 
a time of depression and there were irritations produced by heavier 
council expenditure. Most immediately perhaps, objections were 
raised to contributing towards the cost of the new Ashburton traffic 
bridge. 

Significantly, it was Julian Jackson, at the time chairman of the 
Mount Hutt Road Board (1881-7) who, in May 1884, opened a 
council debate on the need for ‘a more economical system of local 
government’.*® His motion led to a series of meetings held at 
various centres, an investigation into possible economies by a 
committee of the council, and a conference of council and road 
board members. At the conference, Hugo Friedlander secured 
strong support for a motion: “That any sub-division of the present 
County other than dividing it into two Counties [at] the Ashburton 
river will be prejudicial to the interests of the ratepayers gener- 
ally.”2° This served as a useful rule for the future. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the three members of the 
conference who voted against Friedlander’s motion represented 
Mount Hutt Riding and Road Board. Indeed, in the following 
year (1885) this riding made its first attempt to break away and 
form a separate county. The County Council successfully opposed 
this action. Nevertheless, its members equally favoured the local 
control of expenditure and tried, unsuccessfully, to secure it by 
persuading Parliament to grant permission for county councils to 
be composed of road board chairmen, without rating powers. 

Three years later (1888) Mount Hutt Riding, in the person of 
John Holmes, ex-member of Parliament, owner of Viewmount 
estate and road board member, made a more realistic attempt to 
put an end to ‘over-government’ and over-expenditure. He pointed 
out that there were twelve local bodies, costing £2500 to administer, 
most of them involved in the provision of similar services for 
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eight thousand people. He recommended the division of the county 
into two—a northern county of 537,000 acres and a southern one 
of 1,000,000 acres and the abolition of the nine road boards. 
Coster and Wright agreed with the proposal; even Friedlander was 
prepared to accept it as the price of getting rid of the road boards. 
Harper was less ready to assent. In fact he was the only one who 
had protested against the earlier proposal for changing the constitu- 
tion of the County Council because in his opinion the boards were 
already tottering. (Strangely enough he was later to champion the 
rights of his board against the loss of government grants to the 
council.) In spite of some strong backing, however, Holmes’s 
proposal came to nothing because although road boards objected 
to control from Ashburton, Wakanui and Rakaia were even less 
willing to be administered from Methven. 

In the face of these demands for economy the County Council 
had gone ahead with the construction of a separate Ashburton 
traffic bridge which was opened in 1886 much to the gratification 
of those who used the main road. The nearest road boards— 
Wakanui and Longbeach—objected to bearing a share of the cost, 
as with other bridges, and apparently their protest succeeded. 
Later, John Holmes made Mount Hutt’s opinion of the bridge 
perfectly clear—‘he would not spend any time in dilating upon 
the enormity that was committed in the first instance by building 
the bridge [which was] a deliberate waste of public money. . . .”*° 
Against such opposition, and the even greater reluctance of the 
Geraldine County Council to pay its share of the cost of the Rangi- 
tata bridge the council constructed nine bridges before 1894. It 
was no light achievement. 

The County Council considered the planting of trees before it 
made any decisions on water races. The third meeting—in Decem- 
ber 1877—asked the government to vest in the council all planta- 
tion reserves in the county. The Lands Department was apparently 
about to sell most of these sections, but the council secured many 
if not all of them—they were still bare of trees. In November 
1880 the council voted £1000 for planting and a committee— 
Coster, Jackson and Wright—decided that this grant should be 
used to plant 730 acres, as far as practicable in blocks of twenty 
acres. They calculated the area to be planted in each riding and 
nominated six reserves for the purpose in both the Upper Ashbur- 
ton and Ashburton ridings and four in Mount Somers. 

After 1880 plantations received nothing like the same attention 
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as water races. Nevertheless, on occasion the council heard detailed 
reports on the condition and requirements of up to nineteen planted 
areas or of 187,000 trees and 185 acres of gum seed put in during 
three years. By 1902, over 3000 acres of reserves had been devoted 
to trees,#! 

Before 1890, these areas were planted in a wide range of trees— 
four different pines, Douglas firs, various cypresses, oaks, birches, 
wattles and gums. After that date the emphasis turned from shelter 
belts, which farmers were providing for themselves, towards grow- 
ing milling timber. A single variety of one of the three most 
profitable trees—pinus radiata, oregon pine, larch—henceforward 
made up the body of the plantation with a ‘wind mantle’ of macro- 
carpa or Lawsoniana for protection. 

In 1881 the council made a grant to the Ashburton Domain 
Board for the purpose of establishing a nursery from which it 
could draw a supply of trees. It is unlikely that it obtained many 
from this source either for its own purposes or for distribution on 
request to such bodies as school committees or cemetery boards. 
For the most part, trees were obtained from local nurserymen and 
probably much of the preparation, planting and fencing of large 
numbers of trees—for example 35,000 and 42,000 trees in 1891 
and 1896—was done by them under contract.” 

Trees suffered more than races from natural handicaps and 
accidents. The floods of May 1883, said to be the worst since 
those of 1868, carried away the greater part of the boulder weir 
at Pudding Hill intake; but they caused no damage to the 600 miles 
of race. On the other hand, about this time half of the gums and 
a large proportion of the wattles on the reserves died because of 
frost or flood. Four plantation fires were reported in one day in 
1901. In the years before 1903 however, very little damage was 
done by carelessness when burning off tussock or ‘boiling billies’ 
for tea. Nor were passing trains often held responsible as happened 
later. 

There can be no doubt that the water supply in the races made 
the establishment of plantations easier but, once established, the 
long lines of growing trees proved about as advantageous. They 
protected stock and crops and homesteads, provided firewood, and 
in general made the countryside a better and pleasanter place to 
live in. There should have been more of them. 


The less a body has to do, the worse it often performs its duty. 
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The making of roads was probably easier in central Canterbury 
than anywhere else in New Zealand. As a consequence, the road 
boards which had few functions apart from providing thorough- 
fares for mainly small districts did little beyond rough formation 
and the spreading of shingle. Because in general roads were useable 
enough without much attention, rates could be kept low and at 
times reducing them further became almost an obsession. 

As has been shown, the road boards multiplied. By 1885 there 
were nine in place of the four when the county was formed.* This 
proliferation expressed the determination of the ratepayers to avoid 
payments from which they did not directly benefit. When those in 
one half of a district thought that their board was spending propor- 
tionately more on works in the other half, or that more expenditure 
might be required there, it was not long before they asked for a 
new district. Even that was not sufficient protection for ratepayers’ 
pockets. Districts divided into wards for the same reason. Thus 
part of a district was able to shed its expenses on to its neighbours. 
The Beach Road for example was used by the majority of Wakanui 
farmers going to Ashburton, but its upkeep was paid for by No. 3 
ward. Again the cost of maintaining Rawle’s Crossing over the 
river—apparently on the main route to the Upper Ashburton 
district—fell on the people of the Allenton ward who scarcely ever 
went near it. 

Although administrative costs absorbed an unduly large propor- 
tion of the rates, boards saved money in a number of ways. A 
dispute at the annual meeting of Rangitata ratepayers in 1888 and 
a legal action arising from it revealed that the board did not employ 
a clerk, that C. J. Harper as chairman acted as returning officer, 
and that members authorised and supervised contracts. Super- 
vision of contracts was probably common to all districts. But 
Harper found that he got small thanks for doing the clerk’s work. 
His contribution to saving enabled him to announce that no rate 
would be struck. As against this satisfactory information, he had 
not carried out his clerical duties to the satisfaction of E. G. 
Wright who turned up at the ratepayers’ annual meeting in a 
carping mood, nor of a contractor, who was not fully paid. More- 
over, an appeal against Harper’s refusal to accept a late nomination 
led to a court action. The Rangitata district also saved by making 
few roads. It was freely said that the shingled thoroughfares served 


*See pages 354-9. 
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the ‘squatter? members of the board and that most of the other 
roads were still thick with tussocks. School children walking along 
them after rain became thoroughly wet, and strangers lost their way. 

During the early 1890s, when much Crown land was being sold 
in the district, the government paid one-third of the purchase 
money to boards for roading. Wright alleged that the Rangitata 
Board used these ‘thirds’ to help to reduce the rates instead of for 
good roads for the new settlers. He therefore obtained petitions 
from recent settlers and secured the ‘thirds’ to the County Council 
for use in improving the water supply. This action caused a feud 
between Harper and Wright. The latter wrote: ‘It is a notorious 
fact that Mr Harper and his friends did their utmost to keep me 
out of Parliament at the last election, alleging (very justly) that I 
should put a stop to their nefarious designs upon these ‘thirds’, 
which they were seeking to appropriate in lieu of payments out 
of their own pockets for ordinary rates’. This appears to be the 
only occasion on which the county authorities interfered with the 
freedom of the road boards. 

Another controversy and legal action revealed how unsatisfactory 
were some of the most used roads in the Mount Hutt district. 
Here the cause was bad drainage. Stormwater poured on to the 
highways and made them virtually impassable to pedestrians and 
cyclists. Part of the difficulty was the Dry Creek which, in wet 
weather, acted as a drain without an outlet. The self-important 
Mount Hutt Board, which so often demanded its independence, 
was not prepared to face the cost of providing one. In December 
1895 it appealed to the County Council, asking for the cutting of 
an expensive channel to the Rakaia River. Members of a deputa- 
tion met an unsympathetic Wright, who read them a lecture on 
their duties. At this time the same board was involved in a news- 
paper controversy arising indirectly from its refusal to make drains. 
Farmers interfered with the natural drainage of the region in order 
to protect their properties and, in 1895, the board brought a 
Supreme Court action against Arthur Ingram Dent, who appar- 
ently held out longer than others against its orders to remove 
obstructions to storm water. It engaged Sir Robert Stout, soon to 
become Chief Justice, and apparently paid £600 to obtain £200 
damages and the clearing away of the dam. The correspondence 
which followed in the Ashburton Guardian throughout December 
1895 revealed, on this as on other occasions involving the boards, 
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how quick small farmers were to resent management of their 
affairs by wealthier farmers or pastoralists. 

Any account of road board history, however brief, must appear 
incomplete without some details of road making. The spreading 
and harrowing of shingle produced a surface which vehicles and 
horses generally avoided—if the sides were usable—until the crown 
began to harden after a few years. By the end of the century the 
South Rakaia Board was considering the use of a traction engine 
to hasten the process. Later, the Rangitata Board proposed that 
the County Council should buy a steam roller and hire it to boards. 
The council agreed to the proposal but boards would not promise 
sufficient use to justify the purchase. However, in 1902, the Upper 
Ashburton Board introduced a grader—‘the American road grading 
machine’. This was a step forward. Water tables at least were 
better and fewer roads were flooded. 

One further defect of administration by these boards was their 
neglect of roads which were of general importance yet were little 
used by their own ratepayers. For example, until 1891, traffic used 
a track on the east side of the railway from Tinwald to Hinds 
whereas the official roadline, until Wright had the matter rectified, 
lay on the west. Clearly neither road had received any attention. 
Later the responsibility for the maintenance of this main thorough- 
fare was the subject of a dispute between the Longbeach and 
Upper Ashburton boards. Similarly, an important access road was 
made up the Rakaia Gorge from Blackford to Redcliff, not by the 
Mount Hutt Board but by the County Council with the aid of a 
government grant. 

All the boards met monthly and most of their meetings were 
reported in the local and Christchurch newspapers. Their proceed- 
ings, though dull, were of general interest. The number of disputes 
which arose out of their decisions—of which some examples have 
been given—is sufficient evidence of their importance. 


ASHBURTON BECOMES A BOROUGH 


On 1 August 1878 Ashburton became a borough. The town con- 
sisted of some fifty places of business and at least 200 dwellings. 
Most of the shops and offices clustered in groups along or near 
three-quarters of a mile of East Street facing the railway line. With 
few exceptions they were small and cheaply made; but the excep- 
tions were becoming more numerous. The Somerset Hotel, R. W. 
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Shearman proprietor, contained fifty bedrooms and many large 
public rooms. Quill’s Commercial Hotel, almost at the northern 
end of the line of buildings, had thirty bedrooms. Williamson’s 
Ashburton Hotel, the one-time New Inn at the south end, realized 
£3900 when sold at this time. In August 1877 the Royal Hotel 
opened in Moore Street. These public houses catered for a rapidly 
increasing and itinerant population; another was planned. East 
Street could already boast two of the largest blocks of shops and 
offices ever built in the town, those of Montgomery and Company, 
a large Christchurch timber and coal firm, standing on the Burnett 
Street corner, and, near Wills Street, the handsome set of eleven 
shops belonging to Edward Saunders. Both have continued to 
serve Ashburton to the present day. These two-storey buildings, 
like the hotels, stood out prominently in the lowly company of 
ramshackle shops. Thomas Bullock’s horse bazaar may have been 
as large. 

Across the railway line from these buildings were the first large 
grain stores, which were later increased in size and became the 
most characteristic feature of Ashburton’s architecture. They were 
owned by Friedlander Brothers (built by Mendleson and Com- 
pany), J. P. Jameson, W. Leggatt and Bullock. The most important 
industrial concern was similarly linked to the rapid increase in 
wheat growing; the Canterbury Flour Mill, just north of the town 
was now run by Edward and Samuel, the sons of Alfred Saunders. 

Ashburton thus already possessed some of its most distinctive 
features. Regrettably, it also had another prominent feature—the 
extreme drabness of its surroundings due to lack of green vegeta- 
tion. Tussocks, however high, adorning streets and empty sections 
were a poor substitute for trees, shrubs and flowers. Admittedly 
a few clumps of trees could be seen. Some poplars and gums, 
planted fifteen years before by the Turtons, stood by the river 
bank. And trees sheltered the homes of some of the earliest 
settlers, including Joseph Hunt on Wakanui Creek, the Chalmers 
brothers and James Jameson, two miles or so from the town. 

Even the domain was, until 1877, indistinguishable from the 
fenced but otherwise untouched countryside around. In his plan 
of 1864 Robert Park had provided for a recreation ground which 
he called ‘The Grange’; but it was ten years before the Provincial 
Government saw any need to appoint a domain board. Moreover 
this board— which consisted of John Grigg, Alfred Saunders and 
Robert Miller—immediately, though unsuccessfully, proposed to 
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exchange the area for land less remote from the tiny huddle of 
buildings on the river-bank, and then did nothing else. Again it 
was the Canterbury Provincial Government which, among its last 
acts, provided funds and trees for improving the site, so that in 
1877 the board’s recently appointed gardener, H. S. Charlton, was 
able to carry out the first systematic planting in the domain— 
indeed, the first in the township.** A year later, the Ashburton 
Road Board made a grant of £250 to the domain and the Ashburton 
County Council handed £100 to the local cricket club thus enabling 
the latter body to lay out and sow a cricket field in the south-east 
corner of the property. 

One result of this activity was that the Ashburton Mail expressed 
the hope that Baring Square could similarly be tidied and planted 
and that residents would begin to make both flower and vegetable 
gardens in their sections. A critic, deploring the prevailing bare- 
ness and dustiness around homes and public buildings, urged that 
a start should be made towards improving the appearance of the 
town by growing shrubs and flowers in plots alongside the churches. 

Lack of water was the main cause of this neglect. The Ashbur- 
ton Road Board had held a competition for water supply plans 
and accepted a scheme involving the use of 6-inch pipes from an 
intake in the river. But, partly because the board was confused 
by opposition among local engineers, the scheme faded out. Obtain- 
ing adequate water for the town was clearly to be one of the main 
problems facing the first borough council. 

Two nominations were received for the mayoralty; those of 
Thomas Bullock and Donald Williamson. Hugo Friedlander, 
although he proved in due course to be not only the ablest but 
also the most public spirited of the early residents, was not in the 
field. During the previous year he had fallen while carrying a 
sack of wheat along a high plank between stacks in his warehouse 
and was so seriously injured that at first it was thought he would 
never recover. He lay paralysed for months but was then able to 
travel to England for treatment. For the rest of his life he suffered 
almost without intermission and walked only with the aid of a 
stick. Yet when he returned at the end of 1879 he was elected as 
the town’s second mayor. 

If not as able as Friedlander, Bullock nevertheless showed 
energy and enterprise. During the election campaign he felt it 
necessary to refute his opponent’s quip that he owned three- 
quarters of the town and was willing to take the other quarter as 
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a present. He had, in fact, already realized handsomely on many 
of his land purchases. He also denied the allegation that he was 
transferring his operations to Tinwald; the accusation though 
facetious, was not without point. He won by 111 votes to 49. 
Williamson took his defeat with good humour. He declared 
that ‘though he expected to be beaten by Mr Bullock .. . he had 
not thought of finding himself so far behind his friend’.4* Two days 
later he was returned at the head of the list of candidates for the 
Borough Council. Those successful at the election were: 


Donald Williamson 107 Andrew Orr 80 
Joseph Ivess 104 Rudolph Friedlander 71 
Edward Saunders 102 George Parkin 68 
Robert W. Shearman 101 James Campbell 63 


Weymouth Roberts 88 


The second on the list was almost certainly the wittiest and liveliest 
man ever to enter Ashburton public life. Joseph Ivess founded 
the town’s first newspaper, the Ashburton Mail, in June 1877, and 
published at first twice then three times a week a four page paper 
expanded, when need arose, to six or eight pages. He was the 
most picturesque of all the ‘planters of local rags’ in New Zealand 
history. He had already started four country newspapers; he went 
on to a total of twenty-five in New Zealand and four in Australia. 
(His nearest competitor reached eleven). ‘A volatile Irishman... 
gay, adventurous, optimistic against every discouragement, aggres- 
sive, impatient, inconstant, he fluttered from province to province 
. . . planting newspapers right and left.’4* Administered twice 
weekly, his ‘mild mustard plaster’, as he called it, certainly stimu- 
lated social life and civic interest in Ashburton. Moreover, he was 
capable, as a refreshing contrast, of rising to a witty and learned 
defence of the virtues of a classical education, against an assertion 
that the best knowledge was of how to do one’s daily work. Ivess 
is important, too, because of his political ambitions. He fought 
parliamentary elections against some of New Zealand’s leading 
statesmen, he had been a member of the Nelson Provincial Council, 
he later held the Wakanui seat during two terms of Parliament, 
and he stood as a candidate for various constituencies until the 
end of the century. 

Edward Saunders and his brother were now the proprietors of 
the local flourmill, besides having business interests in the town. 
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Edward was also a leading racing man, and his brother Samuel 
one of the best cricketers. Robert Shearman of the Somerset Hotel 
had been the target for some of Ivess’s verbal sniping. References 
in the Ashburton Mail to the ‘intolerable stench’ in Burnett Street 
aroused a spirited reply from Shearman. He declared that he was 
an old sailor who wanted cleanliness as much as anyone, and that 
he used all the water he could get, as well as earth and disinfectant. 
Attack and defence were arguments for prompt action by the 
Borough Council. After carrying through his railway contract 
from Selwyn to Rakaia, Weymouth Roberts had been clerk of 
works for Wright on the Ashburton bridge in 1874 and on other 
engineering projects. Rudolph Friedlander, with his brothers, Hugo 
and Max, formed the firm of Friedlander Brothers in which a 
cousin, Moritz, was also concerned. The three brothers had 
travelled from Germany together at least as far as Australia and 
the others had apparently rejoined Hugo when he took over the 
firm from Mendleson in 1876. Heinrich, later called ‘Harry’ Fried- 
lander, a tobacconist and borough rate collector, was said to be a 
_relative. Andrew Orr was an Ulsterman and devout Presbyterian 
who arrived in Ashburton in 1876 and bought Captain George 
Coleman’s drapery and grocery business. In the following year he 
was joined by John Orr, a fellow townsman and possibly cousin, 
in a partnership which lasted until 1882. The business was then 
divided, Andrew taking the drapery side. It was later claimed that 
Parkin was the first builder to establish himself in Ashburton and 
that he and his sons helped to form the first fire brigade. Campbell 
cannot be identified with any certainty. 

In that year, 1878, also, two high officials visited the town. On 
19 March, Sir George Grey, at this time Premier of New Zealand, 
addressed a meeting during a tour of the country. His magnificent 
presence and spell-binding oratory showed the ‘great pro-consul’ 
to be also a consummate demagogue. He slated the ‘spurious 
aristocracy’ of great landowners and, less acceptably before an 
Ashburton audience, argued the case for manhood suffrage. On 
6 September, the Governor, the Earl of Normanby, passed through 
on the first train to make the journey from Christchurch to 
Dunedin. Thomas Bullock, the mayor, presented him with a loyal 
address thus performing the first ceremonial act for the borough 
of Ashburton. The official party and their hosts, 350 altogether, 
then breakfasted at the town hall. The visitors had started at 6 a.m. 
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In spite of its small size, Ashburton was a boom town while the 
demand for land lasted. Everybody bustled. There was work for 
all and those with money were excited by the opportunities for 
profitable trading. When the depression descended suddenly at 
the beginning of 1879, it struck a more serious blow at businesses 
in Ashburton than in towns with a longer established and more 
stable economic life. Serious demonstrations took place in the 
larger towns; but the orderly meeting of two hundred men who 
met in Baring Square after the harvest of that year had ended 
represented a far larger proportion of the population. However, 
the men merely elected a committee to present the case for relief 
to the local borough and county authorities. A Magistrate’s Court, 
set up in the previous year, reported fifty-six bankruptcies for 
1879; for years the number did not fall below thirty-three. From 
time-to time a number of suicides shocked a public quite unused 
to such evidences of despair. 


The depression produced some strange side-effects. One was 
the holding of an exhibition. Not surprisingly, businessmen turned 
eagerly to search for alternatives to wool and wheat as staples of 
trade. In Ashburton, as elsewhere, they organised a local industries 
association for the purpose, and a year later (1881), decided to 
take up the suggestion of Charles Braddell, the town clerk, to hold 
a display of articles. The first proposal was for a mere addition 
to a flower show. It developed into an industrial exhibition. Such 
a venture seemed premature; there was so little to exhibit. Never- 
theless, John Grigg’s sneer at the ‘jumped-up little town’? which 
tried to follow the example of Christchurch, however justified, did 
not increase his local popularity. The town hall, a building erected 
on East Street by a local company about 1877, and two or three 
marquees nearby provided the space for the 200 exhibits in sixty- 
one classes, from bricks and harrows—important local products— 
to tatting and oil-painting, which appeared somewhat out of place. 
Parliament requested a special report from the member for Geral- 
dine, Edward Wakefield, and he commented enthusiastically—he 
could hardly do otherwise—on the value of drawing attention to 
good coal from the Rakaia Gorge, building stone from Mount 
Somers, and sugar-beet and tobacco grown in the county. The last, 
made into cigars and plug, served as a reminder of that grown by 
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T. C. Moorhouse when working the Ashburton run, for use in 
dipping sheep. 

The exhibition which ran from 24 to 28 March, was a social 
success. The Governor, Sir Arthur Gordon, opened the display. 
He was welcomed by Hugo Friedlander, as mayor, by Walker and 
Wright as county chairman and local member of Parliament and 
by parades of the Ashburton Rifle Volunteers and the Caledonian 
Society. The pipe band played an appropriate Gordon air. The 
Premier, Sir John Hall, attended and spoke of hunting wild pigs 
on the site of the town, then a ‘wilderness’. The temperature in 
the great tent soared to 110°F, and the fire brigade called in to 
spray the canvas, managed to wet the visitors, though not more 
than to cause amusement. Two thousand people visited the show. 

The value of the exhibition in other respects was not so evident. 
The Ashburton Industrial Association acquired a number of articles 
for which it wanted a museum. It also continued to investigate 
schemes such as that for a river-mouth port. In the following 
years, Ashburton acquired a small reputation for inventions closely 
related to the main local industry—farming. 

The same group was indirectly responsible for the establishment 
of a woollen mill. The association itself was wound up at the end 
of 1881, after having declined an offer of the necessary plant from 
a ‘Mr Miller’ who had brought it from Scotland but was unable 
to finance the erection of a factory. However, within a week or 
so, Bullock had no apparent difficulty in securing support for his 
proposal to acquire the machinery. The purchase price was con- 
tributed at one meeting. Directors were elected. Hugo Friedlander, 
again in England, was asked to negotiate for additional plant and 
Scott Brothers, the Christchurch engineers, were engaged to set 
up the factory. But immediately the company faced increasing 
demands for capital. The first amount proposed was £25,000; then 
it was £100,000. Shares proved unsaleable and the company went 
into liquidation. Investors lost nearly £12,000. 

This set-back, however, proved to be temporary. Another com- 
pany was formed with G. H. Greenwood of Christchurch, a one- 
time manufacturer, H. Friedlander, D. Thomas, C. J. Harper and 
G. Jameson as directors. They bought the factory for £4450 from 
Scotts and opened it with considerable ceremony in April 1885. 
For over three years the business appeared to flourish. It employed 
a hundred hands for long hours and exported ‘large quantities of 
tweeds and other woollens of most excellent quality’ to markets 
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even in Australia. It made additions to the buildings in order to 
cope with increasing demands. ‘Lhen, in February 1889, it too 
failed. ‘Lhe Mosgiel Woollen Company now acquired the factory, 
added more large rooms and changed the name to the ‘Canterbury 
Woollen Mills’. In 1902, at the end of this period, the Mosgiel 
Woollen Company was taken over by a group of Dunedin business- 
men. They sold the Ashburton mill to John Lane and Pringle 
Walker who had been partners with others in a similar concern in 
Timaru. In 1904 the two men joined Alfred Rudkin in his Christ- 
church hosiery firm. But both remained in Ashburton where they 
became pillars of St. Andrews Church. Lane helped promote the 
Scottish Society and Walker supported musical organisations and 
the Allenton Sports Club. 

The opening of the Ashburton Cheese and Butter Factory at 
Flemington, in October 1882, was a result of the same felt need 
to diversify which had inspired the Industrial Association. After 
several years of poor grain harvests, local enterprise recalled the 
suitability of the one-time Longbeach swamp lands as cattle pasture. 
This factory also cost much more than expected—about three times 
the estimate—and C. Percy Cox, now a member of the Ashburton 
firm of Matson, Cox and Company, moved a vote of censure on 
the management at the first annual meeting. However, by then the 
factory had been in satisfactory operation for over a month. In 
the following year the company was only narrowly defeated in a 
competition for a government bonus for the first fifty tons of 
factory-made cheese to be exported. In early 1883, half a ton of 
Ashburton cheese was loaded on the British King with the first 
cargo of refrigerated meat to leave Lyttelton. However this 
concern, too, was forced to increase the share capital, apparently 
failed to find support and, on 10 May 1886, went into voluntary 
liquidation. By this time the enthusiasm for a similar venture, 
which Wakanui farmers had showed in 1882, had long since 
evaporated. 

Slump conditions were responsible for both the amount of pros- 
pecting being done and the excessive hopes raised by mineral 
discoveries, especially those of crystals resembling diamonds. In 
early 1883, an engineer named Jacobson found what he thought 
might be diamonds up the valley of Taylor’s Stream and a short 
distance from Alford Forest. No local geologist of repute—von 
Haast included—agreed with him, but some ‘experts’ were so 
certain that the stones were valuable, that they refused to accept 
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other opinions even from London, New York and Amsterdam, to 
which specimens had been taken. Immediately following Jacob- 
son’s announcement, the Pioneer Diamond Mining Company 
Limited was launched in Ashburton and excited investors eagerly 
bought the shares. An Irishman found a ‘diamond’ of two pounds 
weight. The ‘diamond fever’ lasted several months; but by October 
disappointed speculators were demanding their money back. 

Prospectors found tin at Alford Forest, even before the excite- 
ment over the diamonds had died out, and Professor A. W. 
Bickerton of Canterbury College declared the sample to be rich 
in metal. But tin mining required capital and years afterwards an 
announcement of a similar discovery at the same place showed 
that the earlier one had been forgotten and that nothing had been 
done. Throughout the 1880s prospecting companies were formed 
to work in the Wilberforce River and other places in Canterbury 
and men did in fact eke out a living by panning for gold in rivers 
and on the Ellesmere beach. When, in 1888, the gold rush began 
to Kimberley, West Australia, young men from Ashburton and 
even older men, perhaps miners of an earlier day, like George 
William Herbert Augustus St Hill, builder and borough councillor, 
set off in search of wealth. 


SOME LOCAL BUSINESSMEN 


No man counted more in the business life of Ashburton than 
Hugo Friedlander. In the early 1880s a number of large stores 
were evidence of the fact. Later, his export trade increased; he 
chartered ships to Britain and dealt largely on the Australian and 
other wheat markets. In spite of his physical disability, he 
travelled much about New Zealand, to Australia, and on at least 
four trips to Europe, these last for reasons of business as well as of 
health. 

The three brothers, Hugo, Max and Rudolph Friedlander, began 
their partnership in 1876 as general storekeepers as much as grain 
merchants. In 1882 they bought Montgomery’s Building in East 
Street and the brick kiln belonging to the same firm. However, in 
the mid-1880s, Max became a full-time farmer and the others 
reduced the scope of their local business. Henry Zander took over 
their grocery and Andrew Orr, their drapery and clothing depart- 
ments. In the meantime, however, they had enlarged their main 
West Street grain store and did so again in 1887 thus increasing 
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its capacity to 70,000 sacks. Their four stores, at Ashburton, 
Tinwald and Lyndhurst, were then reckoned to hold almost 800,000 
bushels. As a grain exporter, Hugo handled the greater part of 
the Ashburton crop each year; local growers were always certain 
of a sale at his stores; he never refused wheat. Nevertheless, under 
the difficult conditions of the time, he profited more perhaps from 
his skilled speculations on the world market. He was also inevit- 
ably drawn into farm finance. Until 1887 his was the only large 
firm free from outside control and Hugo, though at times ruthless, 
was more willing than his competitors to act generously when he 
judged that a farmer had a good chance of success. A large 
number of men were financially dependent on him. 

Perhaps Friedlander’s ability was best shown by his skill in 
handling the bankruptcy of the firm in 1895—an event of possibly 
wide-spread consequence. The serious economic depression of that 
year followed a promise of improvement during the early 1890s 
and may have found his usually shrewd foresight at fault. It is 
more likely that the affairs of the Bank of New Zealand were to 
blame; in 1895 only ‘immediate and drastic action’ by Parliament 
rescued the bank from failure, which threat to the bank perhaps 
explains why Friedlander Brothers’ overdraft of some £40,000 was 
called up suddenly in May. The Friedlanders dissolved the partner- 
ship and formed a new firm of Friedlander and Company Ltd with 
Max as the nominal head. The latter sold all the stock off his 
Roxburgh Farm and probably the farm also. (He sold Kolmar in 
1896 and Ardagh in 1902.) The grain in stock, a mere 12,000 
bags, was disposed of at surprisingly good prices for the time. 
There were disputes as to whether the Official Assignee should see 
the firm’s books. 

Friedlander and Company took up the business with scarcely 
a break. In two and a half months ‘the estate of H. and R. Fried- 
lander’ paid 15s in the pound and soon cleared the debt. Fried- 
lander and Company then sold out to Friedlander Bros. Ltd. 
While these no doubt skilful manoeuvres were in progress, Rudolph 
was re-elected treasurer of the Agricultural and Pastoral Associa- 
tion and Max, a member of the committee. The latter, as usual, 
won more prizes for sheep than anyone else at the show later that 
year. (Miles and Company, already mentioned as one of the oldest 
of Canterbury stock and station agency firms,* went into liquida- 
tion in July.) 


*See page 80. 
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In July 1897 Friedlander Brothers opened a new horse mart 
to meet the increased demand resulting from better prices and 
increased wheat production. Already their buildings occupied a 
large part of the frontage on West Street. Finally in 1902 came 
Friedlanders’ contract with the British Government for the supply 
of 18,000 tons of oats for mounted troops in South Africa at a 
price of nearly £150,000. Hugo declared that this was one of the 
largest contracts made by that government overseas. 

At the opening of the horse mart, when the Friedlanders enter- 
tained 300 farmers and businessmen, George W. Leadley declared 
that Hugo Friedlander and E. G. Wright had done most for 
Ashburton. No doubt Leadley was thinking as much of his public 
services as of business operations and Friedlander replied that 
Grigg had done more. Nevertheless, this was not the only similar 
tribute to Friedlander’s standing. 

In local business, Friedlander had one serious competitor— 
David Thomas. He was a Scot whose family had emigrated to 
Melbourne. He made two trips to New Zealand in the 1860s, the 
first in order to waggon supplies to the Dunstan gold diggings, 
and the second to bring a consignment of English Leicester sheep— 
during 1867 he was managing Spaxton for H. J. Cridland. In 1877 
he again came to New Zealand and joined the Christchurch stock 
firm of H. Matson and Company as auctioneer. From the following 
year he conducted regular sales at Ashburton in Bullock’s yard. 
Two years later, the company built a large store on the corner of 
West and Tancred Streets, with ‘tan’ down the centre for parading 
horses for sale. In 1882 Thomas settled in the town as local 
manager for the firm, now Matson, Cox and Company. During 
1883, the branch became a separate firm as Matson, Cox and 
Thomas and in 1887 came completely under Thomas’s control. 

Although Thomas acted as his own auctioneer and his business 
activities were largely confined to the county he, too, had a large 
store filled at times with wheat and, in 1890, he added another 
building to contain 400 bales of wool. In 1886, Friedlander and 
Thomas combined with Miles and Company to promote wool sales 
in Ashburton. The sales, held twice a year, began by offering 400 
bales and exceeded 5000 bales before, in the mid-1890s, the 
opposition of the woolbuyers ended them. In 1897 Thomas opened 
a seed-cleaning plant, thus entering into a field of business which 
for nine years had been Friedlanders’ preserve. On his side 
Thomas could claim a practical monopoly of horse sales which, 
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he insisted, met all local needs. (He was described as ‘the finest 
auctioneer of horses of all time in New Zealand’.*®) Under the 
circumstances, therefore, Friedlanders’ opening of a horse mart in 
the following month bore all the marks of retaliation. 

The two leading men in the community whose public life obliged 
them to co-operate continually and to spend a good deal of time 
in one another’s company, made no attempt to disguise the keen- 
ness, even bitterness, of their business rivalry. During January 
1895 a violent eruption revealed the heat which lay beneath their 
outwardly amicable relations. It took the form of ten letters, each 
a column long, in the Ashburton Guardian. Thomas began by 
attacking Friedlander for trying to secure a monopoly of business 
in binder-twine and at the same time reducing the price. His motive 
was not easy to discern as he declared that, acting with Zander and 
Orr, he had defeated this nefarious scheme. Friedlander replied, 
at column length, that the outburst was the result of Thomas’s 
disgust at having ‘his little game’ spoilt of ‘forming a ring to keep 
up the prices’. For good measure, in his first letter, Thomas 
accused the Guardian of favouring Friedlander, first by giving him 
free advertisements in the form of local news, secondly, by mis- 
reporting the number of bales offered at the wool sales. Friedlander 
commented that he had 2583 bales catalogued, Thomas 2355. From 
that point the correspondence dealt principally with details of the 
struggle between the two firms to secure ‘by underhand business 
practices’ a greater proportion of farmers’ custom. It finally 
descended to personalities, Friedlander accusing his rival of ‘utter 
conceit, impudence, pompousness, thorough cowardice, contemp- 
tible meanness, lamentable insincerity and shuffling . . . and many 
falsehoods’.5° He sneered at the church and public positions which 
Thomas held. 

As has been shown, the year 1895 was a particularly difficult 
one for those in trade. Possibly the explanation of Hugo Fried- 
lander’s contribution to an eye-opening discussion of current 
business practice might be found in the difficulties which led to 
his bankruptcy two months later. But the usually jovial Thomas 
gave proof, even after he had had the last word in the corre- 
spondence, that he too was feeling the strain of the times. By 
contrast, the new building programme which both men set in train 
two years later was the best local evidence of the beginning of 
better economic conditions. 

In 1901 Thomas left on a trip to Britain. Before his departure 
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Friedlander chaired a farewell banquet and addressed Thomas as 
‘dear friend’. The latter admitted that he and the Friedlanders 
‘fought like Kilkenny cats in business matters’, but told his audience 
how much they owed to their local merchants who stood by them, 
especially in 1879, ‘sometimes to the straining point of their own 
bankers . . . Had it not been for [Friedlanders] many of you sitting 
round these tables with smiling faces would have been in a far less 
prosperous condition than you are today.” 

In 1886 it was said of Thomas Bullock that ‘he has built... 
more largely and widely than any other individual in the county’.*? 
But almost all the construction except his remaining memorial, the 
Arcade, belonged to the earlier period. In 1873 he erected a group 
of cottages called ‘Bullock’s Town’ probably behind the present 
Post Office site, the Union Bank and the Bank of New Zealand, 
and later there were several stores, an auction mart and a horse 
bazaar. He appears, during the period under review, to have 
confined himself to putting up one more large grain store, and to 
the construction of the Arcade between Burnett and Tancred 
Streets in two sections in 1882 and 1891. He maintained an 
extensive business as a land and estate agent and money lender 
until the 1920s. 

Probably Bullock held a seat on more boards of directors of 
local concerns than anyone else even Friedlander. However, he 
was most especially associated with the gas company being its 
chairman from the beginning until 1919. This body was formed 
late in 1878 and began to supply gas in August 1879 to thirteen 
consumers and seventeen street lights. The number of household 
consumers rapidly increased. John Lewis Cawsey, works manager 
of the Christchurch Gas Company, became the first manager. After 
ten years, this son, J. C. Cawsey succeeded him and remained in 
charge for twenty years. Joseph Ward, the ex-schoolmaster, was 
appointed first secretary and held the position until 1901. He was 
succeeded by Arthur Otway Pilbrow, a well-known sportsman. 

A brief account of the three flourmills in the Ashburton area, 
with their tales of failure and changes of ownership, provides a 
useful comment on the times. Only one of these mills served more 
than the immediate locality. This was the Canterbury mill, just 
north of the town, which the Saunders Brothers sold in 1880 to 
Charles Wesley Turner. ‘Pious’ Turner, more generally known as 
a Christchurch shipowner of speculative habits, who went bankrupt 
twice for large sums, held the mill until 1892. His manager, David 
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H. Brown, later a miller in Christchurch, installed patent rolling 
machinery, silk dressing machines and a power plant, so that in 
the mid-1880s the business was said to be ‘among the best flour- 
milling institutions south of the equator’.®? Thomas Rollitt took 
over the mill from the mortgagees and remained until 1899. In 
the following year Wood Brothers, the earliest established of 
Christchurch flourmillers, bought the mill from the Bank of New 
Zealand, rebuilt it in brick and renewed the machinery. The new 
manager, Derisley Wood, earlier a well-known athlete, played a 
prominent part in Ashburton affairs for many years. 

Henry Moffat built the Wakanui flourmill in 1879 but failed 
after three years. The mill machinery stood idle for some time. 
Then two men in turn worked it for longer periods than Moffatt 
had done but again without success. In 1899 Rollitt left the 
Ashburton mill and bought what was now called the Wakanui 
Crown Roller Mills. He served the immediate needs of the district. 
Farmers took their corn and had it gristed on the same day, so that 
they returned home with the flour. But this useful service to the 
community was insufficient to keep the mill profitably employed. 
So in late 1905 Philip Norman, the County Council’s resourceful 
handyman and bridgebuilder, moved the building as it stood from 
Wakanui to the corner of West and Kermode Streets, Ashburton. 

In 1873 Charles Reed built a flourmill at Westerfield, apparently 
as part of a scheme, like Wason’s at Barrhill, to set up a village on 
his estate. After his death in 1880, the mill remained inactive until 
taken up in 1883 by a miller from Rangiora who failed within 
three years. The mortgagee, G. J. F. Ludlow an Ashburton tailor, 
though without practical experience, worked it for two years and 
then let it. However, in 1891 the new owners of the estate prevented 
Ludlow from improving the race to restore the water supply, so 
that in 1894, after trying unsuccessfully to obtain legal redress, he 
too failed. The mill burnt down a few days later. This was the 
third fire on the property of Ludlow or his creditors, but there was 
no suggestion of arson. 

The Ashburton Dairy Company which owned the factory at 
Flemington went into voluntary liquidation in 1886. However, 
later in the year the factory made a fresh start. Apparently it met 
with fair success sometimes securing the highest price for its cheese 
in Canterbury. In 1894, a local storekeeper William Edward Bond 
took it over. He was successful although unable to obtain the 3000 
gallons of milk a day necessary to work the plant to full capacity. 
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Yet in 1902 when he converted his factory to butter making two 
other men also opened butter factories, one nearby and the other 
in Wakanui Road, Ashburton. However, these ventures soon faded 
out. No satisfactory dairying industry was established in the area 
until 1910. 


IMPROVEMENTS TO THE TOWN 


In many ways the borough of Ashburton got away to a poor start. 
In 1879 its appearance did not inspire confidence, the insolvency 
court had its hands full, and the town’s ‘character’ among Christ- 
church merchants was low. Its early reputation took some years 
to live down, especially among those not in close touch with its 
business life. Yet by 1882 it was said that ‘the era of rickety new 
buildings had passed’®* the jerry-built shops and offices along East 
Street were giving way to substantial brick and stone premises. In 
that year both the Bank of New Zealand and the Loan and 
Mercantile Agency Company employed W. B. Armson, a leading 
Christchurch architect, to design their new buildings. Friedlander 
Brothers and Bullock were filling the unsightly gaps near Mont- 
gomery’s Building; and Bullock’s Arcade provided a shelter from 
‘the north-west sand blast’. Probably in 1882 following one of the 
town’s rare fires, Edward Cookson built one of the finest livery 
stables in the country—the present Radiant Hall. Across the rail- 
way tracks, larger stores than ever lined West Street. Ashburton 
was even considered ‘a good city for investment’. 

By 1892, when ‘the clouds of depression’ seemed to be lifting, 
a newspaper reporter inspected two blocks of brick buildings 
recently erected, and declared that when they were finished East 
Street would do credit to any colonial town. As it was, some of 
the shops rivalled anything in their line in Canterbury. He felt 
that the sting had gone at last from Grigg’s sneer at ‘the jumped-up 
little town’. Nevertheless, he realized that Ashburton was almost 
unknown to outsiders, other than commercial travellers, ‘who 
declare it one of the best towns in New Zealand and are dis- 
believed’.®® 

At the end of the century, therefore, the commercial buildings 
of the town presented a more attractive face to shoppers or to 
passengers in passing trains. But, by contrast, the public buildings 
decayed. The low, wooden post office built on the north side 
of Baring Square in 1875 was unsightly and inconvenient. The 
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public counter especially was ludicrously insufficient. After 1895 
a telephone exchange serving eighty connections had also to be 
accommodated. Only the courtesy and good management of the 
postmaster lessened public exasperation. The popular William St 
George Douglas, prominent in military and social affairs, held the 
position from 1877 to 1897 during which time his staff increased 
from five to sixteen. (Another official, R. E. Lechner, served from 
1875 to 1908 when he became postmaster at Geraldine. He was 
a foundation member of the working men’s and bowling clubs and 
a keen organiser of flower shows.) At last in the early hours of 
22 March 1900 one of Ashburton’s less regretted fires removed 
the building and obtained, what repeated requests had failed to 
secure, a new office of the standard usual in towns of the size of 
Ashburton. 

The railway station remained, opposite the post office, an eye- 
sore and the butt of rueful jokes. Women entered their waiting 
room reluctantly when driven by the weather from the unprotected 
platform. The station yard was so restricted that irritating delays 
occurred in handling rolling stock. Meetings of protest complained 
that Ashburton ranked eighth in New Zealand in amount of traffic 
and its tearooms fourth. Yet the buildings were worse than those 
at Rakaia or Rolleston. However, in 1895, instead of new buildings 
sited further north as had been promised for ten years, the ‘old 
shanties’ were enlarged, and painted. “They will look as proudly 
at us as a tramp with a clean shirt’, complained the Ashburton 
Guardian.*®= The courthouse and the County Council offices on 
Baring Square East were insignificant; the former built in 1879 was 
not repainted for at least thirteen years. Only the Borough Council 
offices could be compared in appearance with the better com- 
mercial buildings. That was by accident. 

In 1880 the town library was in the doldrums. The efforts of 
Bullock and others to revive it coincided with the demands of 
Stephen Poyntz, secretary of the Industrial Association, for a 
museum and resulted in a decision to build again. Then a fire 
destroyed the old building. The committee asked for a site in 
Baring Square West. The Borough Council tried to fob them off 
with the back of the fire brigade section in Wakanui Road—now 
occupied by the Plunket rooms. The brigade objected and after 
a year of dispute, the committee obtained a grant of the land they 
wanted. Support for the project lasted long enough to produce 
one of the better buildings in the town and then faded away. In 
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October 1884 a deputation from the committee asked the Borough 
Council to take over the building, assume liabilities of £371 and 
maintain the library. The council agreed and adapted the second 
storey to provide offices and a fine council chamber. When they 
first met in this room on 8 December 1884 Donald Williamson, 
the borough’s third mayor, congratulated them on having a more 
suitable meeting place than the restricted quarters they had pro- 
vided for themselves. Nevertheless, the building appeared half 
finished and Williamson looked forward to the erection of a ‘hand- 
some’ one for the council’s separate use on the adjacent empty 
section. 

Lack of attention to the town’s open spaces detracted more than 
did a few poor buildings from the appearance of the business area. 
Baring Square remained two areas of rough grass and a few 
stunted trees until the 1890s when the trees were replaced by orna- 
mental shrubs on the east side and a bowling green was laid out 
on the western portion. Commercially minded people suggested 
at various times that both parts should be leased for building 
sections. The railway reserves on both sides of the line through 
the town were even more of a disfigurement, being occupied by 
stacks of coal, firewood and timber and even a few ramshackle 
offices. But it is probable that it was the annoyance caused to 
the shopkeepers on East Street by coal dust and competition rather 
than a regard for appearance which actuated the Borough Council 
in its long struggle with the Railways Department to have the 
reserves cleared. In 1883 the department refused to forgo the £327 
rent for the thirty-three sites. Nevertheless by 1891 the council’s 
gentle continuous pressure—on local merchants as much as on the 
department—had proved so effective that the whole of the East 
Street side was vacant and planted in trees except for a hundred 
yards between Tancred and Moore streets. The principal occupant 
of this last area, William Henry Collins the largest timber merchant, 
argued in fine old-fashioned style that the council had no right to 
interfere in business arrangements between him and the railway 
authorities. It is unlikely that this stand aroused much popular 
resentment. Nevertheless Charles Reid, a much less able man, 
defeated Collins in the mayoral election of 1897, and the latter 
accepted an alternative West Street site soon afterwards. Finally 
for this period, the Borough Council promoted a beautifying society 
in 1900. Its object was to enlist financial and other support for 
the improvement of Baring Square and similar open spaces. Collins 
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accepted the secretaryship of this organisation; Bullock, Trevor, 
W. W. Smith and Mrs George F. Dodds were members of the 
committee. They employed a generous subscription from Captain 
George Colemen, one of the town’s early drapers, to fence the east 
portion when they had laid it out attractively. They did not get 
far with other projects. 

Improvement in domestic building followed closely on that in 
the business area. Quickly erected cottages made to sell were 
giving place by 1881 to more substantial and habitable dwellings. 
Between that year, when the first census of the borough was taken, 
and 1902 the number of houses increased by over sixty per cent, 
from 272 to 471. But the number of small cottages was halved 
while that of houses of six or more rooms tripled from forty-six 
to one hundred and twenty-seven. There were still few of brick 
or stone. 

Attention to private gardens, like that to the town reserves, 
followed only slowly on the improvement of building. In 1890 
a Christchurch newspaper reported of Ashburton that ‘the villas 
of its merchants are numerous, handsome and are surrounded 
by tasteful grounds’.*” This might have been true, but later the 
Ashburton Guardian, clearly referring to a wider range of homes, 
expressed its regrets that less attention was given in Ashburton 
to gardens than in any other town the reporter had studied. 
Nevertheless a horticultural society which had apparently failed 
to establish itself in 1881, revived and held its first show in 1892. 
It also promoted a competition for gardens on quarter-acre sections. 

The growth of interest in conquering the difficulties imposed by 
the climate and the lack of water was encouraged by the presence 
of three good nurseries close to the town, those of the Sealy and 
Clark brothers at Tinwald and George Smith at Netherby, and 
then by the planting of flowers in the domain. The Sealy brothers 
as mayors and councillors were responsible for stimulating an 
interest in the beautification of the reserves. In early 1888, G. 
Smith was reported to have the best display of gladioli in Canter- 
bury, but he specialized in fruit trees. The planting of flowers in 
the domain did not begin until after 1894 when W. W. Smith was 
appointed custodian and then the first curator. 

Living conditions became more convenient and pleasant during 
the period. Gas was supplied from 1879, paths were asphalted 
both on private properties and in the more frequented streets, and 
telephones were available from 1895. However, two serious draw- 
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backs remained—the absence of high pressure water and full house- 
hold sewerage, the second being a direct consequence of the first. 

The town’s need of a water supply was as great as that of 
the country. The County Council recognized as much when the 
borough was established and voted £5000 towards any scheme 
which the Borough Council decided on. The latter body began to 
plan for a high pressure system which would meet all needs for 
drinking, for household use, for fire-fighting and for flushing the 
gutters in the streets. There were even at times suggestions of 
full sewerage. It accepted a scheme drawn up by C. E. Fooks, 
ordered £4000 worth of pipes from London and at a poll on 17 
July 1879 obtained the agreement of the ratepayers to the raising 
of a water supply loan of £15,000. Of this amount £7000 was to 
supplement the £5000 grant and pay for the water-works. The 
remaining £8000 was to provide ‘underground and surface drain- 
age for the . . . Borough’.®8 

The depression was already making itself felt, but the citizens 
did not hesitate, voting three to one in favour of the loan. It was 
the council which drew back and sentenced the town to thirty 
years of inconvenience and sometimes of deprivation and ill health. 

At one of the earliest meetings of the council (December 1878) 
its water committee recommended ‘that a temporary supply of 
water be brought through the Domain into the Dry Gully immedi- 
ately for fire prevention purposes . . .”. Some seven wells already 
sunk in the streets were apparently not thought sufficient. It 
became usual afterwards to declare that nature had pointed the 
way to this method of obtaining an easy supply, because an over- 
flow of the river which flooded the town in October 1878 enabled 
the brigade to extinguish a blaze before it reached the main block 
of business premises. 

To this ‘temporary’ plan the council returned after more than 
a year of wrangling over various high pressure schemes. It 
involved using the inlet for the mill stream, near the original 
Ashburton homestead, and significantly its chief advocate was 
Edward Saunders, a proprietor of the mill. Nevertheless the 
Saunders brothers immediately found fault with the agreement 
drawn up by the borough solicitor, and the document was amended 
to secure ‘a full supply of water for their mill’. James Wilkie 
obtained the contract and by June 1880 completed the race and 
pipe laying which carried the water into the domain and thence 
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under the railway line to the Post Office and the side channels of 
the town.*? 

The success of this quite elementary project received an almost 
rapturous welcome. A local reporter informed Christchurch and 
indeed the whole of Canterbury that ‘a living stream flowing down 
each street, with a delightful sheet of water and a winding stream 
in the public Domain are the result of the Borough’s promptness 
and the Engineer’s skill’.°° It was perhaps the same reporter who 
returned to the subject five years later and made higher claims 
for the scheme. He wrote, with some justification, that ‘the water 
had made a park out of a wilderness’, especially as he admitted 
that Fooks had also helped. However, when he claimed that the 
engineers had made ‘for £1500 what did as well as the £15,000 
scheme proposed would have done’,*! he was wildly astray. All 
that could be said in palliation of such a mis-statement was that 
the inadequacy of the town’s water supply had not yet been fully 
exposed. 

In the first place, no large fire had tested the supply in the 
channels; during the decade there had been none, it seemed, except 
for those which fortunately cleared out the flimsier of the shanties. 
An agitation for a steam fire-engine encountered the objection that 
such a plant would have done little good in the previous ten years 
and was likely to benefit only those who would save on fire insur- 
ance premiums. Moreover, only a few streets were served by water 
and extending the supply, for example to Aitken Street, would be 
expensive. In 1889 the fire brigade obtained a steam plant, called 
‘The Pride of Ashburton’ but, as the Ashburton Guardian com- 
mented: ‘Fortunately Ashburton holds a sort of charmed existence 
so far as fires are concerned, and as yet, notwithstanding the 
possession of an excellent plant and a Brigade that has given a 
remarkably good account of itself in many a competition with the 
best Brigades of the Colony—its 5-man time is the New Zealand 
record of the day—there has been no opportunity given to the 
Brigade to fight the fire demon. May the opportunity be long with- 
held!?6 

Under these conditions the brigade developed into a select club, 
entry into which was obtained only after election by the committee 
and approval by the Borough Council. The town felt so little 
dependent on its services that a councillor even described it as a 
‘Mutual Admiration Society’. It was most in evidence during its 
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annual torchlight procession which was the highlight of the year’s 
entertainment for the local children. 

The first test came in 1892 when a clothing factory and chemist’s 
shop in East Street were burnt out. The channel there was reckoned 
to deliver 360 gallons of water a minute when required, but trouble 
with the ‘valves and sluices’ held it up and the brigade could do 
no more than contain the blaze. Four years later a number of 
fires drew attention to the lack of water even in East Street. The 
brigade stood helplessly by while Dr Trevor’s house and another 
in Moore Street burnt to the ground. Sometimes the water became 
available after an hour. 

A second reason for finding the report unduly optimistic was 
that, lacking a high-pressure supply, the townspeople depended 
until 1911 on rainwater or on wells with or without windmills. The 
wells were often situated too near the sumps into which household 
drainage ran when it did not pour down small channels into the 
gutters. Epidemics of typhoid and diphtheria occurred during 
three years of the late 1880s, affecting a large proportion of both 
adults and children. In 1891 the Guardian reported that ‘most of 
the children in the district have had scarletina’.®* These visita- 
tions were attributed to the condition of the water. However, the 
drought of 1890-1 deprived the town of even these supplies. Before 
the end of 1890, some wells had failed and householders and child- 
ren, struggling with kerosene tins, were beginning a long daily 
stint of carrying water from where it was available. By May 1891 
nine-tenths of the wells were dry. Most of the people in the north 
end of the town were getting their supplies from the railway 
station, the domain, or ‘Mr J. R. Scott’s deep well’. Borough 
councillors faced the difficulties of the citizens with fortitude, deter- 
mined to leave the solution to heaven. In August, their patience 
was rewarded—showers fell, and in September ‘copious rain’ re- 
lieved the shortage all over Canterbury. 

In 1897 and 1901 also many wells ran dry and gutter water was 
used for household purposes. Each time that the shortage occurred 
citizens demanded that the Borough Council consider plans for 
water supply, or at least made regretful comments on the oppor- 
tunity to provide it missed in 1879. 

A third reason why gratification over the cheap water system 
gave place to exasperation arose from the inadequacy of the legal 
arrangements between county, borough and millowners. In 1890 
the supply gave out. For the first time in fifteen years the north 
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branch of the Ashburton River dried up. No water flowed into the 
domain or down the Wakanui Creek. However, acting at the first 
request from the borough, Baxter tapped the south branch of the 
river in order to maintain the flow at the mill intake. Nevertheless 
the connection did not always serve its purpose. Often enough, 
but especially in 1895 and 1897, the street channels, into which 
drained kitchen sullage and even urine, were allowed to dry with 
noisome results. 

Resentment at such failures of the water supply to the streets 
lay behind the quarrel which blew up in August 1898. Wright was 
presenting a Water Supply Bill to Parliament on behalf of a Christ- 
church conference on irrigation and one clause in it would have 
prevented the borough from obtaining water from the river without 
County Council permission. The mayor, Charles Reid, took three 
legal opinions on the position, and Sir Robert Stout, who became 
Chief Justice in the following year, declared that the borough had 
a perfect right to the water under the Municipal Corporations Act. 
Reid, therefore, suggested to the County Council ‘a friendly test 
case to settle the question of right’. Instead of acknowledging this 
absurd proposal—for the Borough Council had no money to 
waste—the County Council replied that its staff had almost com- 
pleted a new intake and would turn on the water ‘pending an 
amicable agreement as to the quantity . . . to be supplied for the 
future’. Mayor and councillors objected strongly to thus being 
told, however politely, that they would get water but had no right 
to demand it. In any case, Wright had the offending clause 
amended to apply only to Greytown, for which it was intended. 

At some stage during a very disturbed month Donald William- 
son, one-time pioneer hotelkeeper but now the owner of the 
Ashburton homestead property, revoked all the Borough Council’s 
rights over the water race through his land, as that body had 
neglected to renew the lease. The millowners then offered to hand 
over to the borough the intake headworks and their rights to draw 
water from the river and to pay £100 a year rent in return for a 
‘perpetual supply’. Nothing had been settled in 1893*. The Waka- 
nui Road Board had taken up the cause of its ratepayers but had 
failed to get satisfaction from the millers, matters had been on 
the verge of litigation for some years, and the board had recently 
drawn the County Council into the dispute. However, the attempt 
now made by the millowners to enlist the Borough Council on 


*See page 104. 
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their side was much too bare-faced. David Thomas and Joseph 
Sealy, the leading councillors, were prepared to support Reid in 
his self-appointed role of ‘village Hampden’ but not at the cost 
of championing private interests possibly in costly litigation. 

On 24 August the county engineering staff shut off the supply 
of water, apparently while completing the change in the race. On 
25 August, men sent from the mill opened the channel again. Next 
day a contingent from the council replaced the dam and, a day 
later, ‘a strong posse sent by the millmen’ opened the intake again. 
For several days nothing further was done and then both council 
and millowners sent altogether about a hundred men to the site, 
where the two parties took turns, ‘in the most amicable spirit’, in 
undoing each other’s work. As the Ashburton Guardian com- 
mented: ‘Those who anticipated a disturbance evidently under- 
valued the good sense of the men’.® 

One reason why ill feeling flared into open dissension could be 
found in the self-interested meddling of a recently started news- 
paper, the Standard. Ivess had turned on his tracks and founded 
this third local journal. Wright, whose water bill had probably 
sparked off the dispute, was also county chairman, and Ivess, by 
misreporting and misinterpretation, encouraged Reid to see events 
in personal terms. Having reached its foolish climax, the dispute 
subsided. The millowners capitulated, handed full control of the 
intake and creek to the County Council, met all the council’s legal 
and other costs and paid rent for their supplies of water. The 
county’s charge for water to the borough more than doubled. But 
it was of more consequence that the dispute aroused regrets that 
the borough had missed the opportunity to install a piped water 
supply. At one meeting during that August (1898) W. H. Collins 
contrasted Ashburton’s ‘plight’ with ‘the happy position of Timaru 
and Oamaru’ which had their high pressure systems. This was a 
different attitude from that of Councillor Alfred Harrison who, in 
1886, had pointed complacently to Ashburton’s freedom from the 
debt and high rates which were crippling Oamaru. 

The decision of the Ashburton Borough Council not to raise 
the water supply loan in spite of strong support for it at the poll 
of 1879 set the tone for the administration of borough affairs 
during almost the whole of this period. Economy was the chief 
characteristic of borough finance and almost the lowest town rate 
in New Zealand was the chief result. 

The most immediately apparent outcome of a succession of 
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economizing councils was the unkempt state of the streets. Instead 
of broken metal, which would gradually work down into a firm 
surface, the engineer was ordered to spread shingle because it was 
cheaper. Even after 1900, boulders ‘as big as a pineapple’ made 
some streets dangerous to cyclists, and at that time everyone 
cycled who could. On all but the best of surfaces they were forced 
‘to bike with eyes glued to the ground’, picking their way between 
the heaps of loose stones. Conditions were sometimes worse for 
pedestrians and those arriving in gigs and other vehicles. In 1892 
it was said: 

During last week’s weather the condition of some of the streets 

would have been a disgrace to a bush township. In the business 

streets the mud at the sides has been almost bottomless, and 
passengers have been unable to proceed from their vehicles to 
the side paths without getting ankle-deep in mud, it being impos- 
sible except in a very few places to drive close up to the channel 
or kerb. Cass Street .. . has been a veritable Slough of Despond 

. .. the footpaths have been as bad as the roadways, or worse. 

This is not as it should be in a prosperous town. It may be said 

that a few dry days would make everything right, but what is 

now mud would then be dust, and one of these evils is as bad 
as the other.®” 

Regularly in season the works gang made hay in back streets, 
or ploughed off the grass or (sometimes) gorse. Until 1897 foot- 
paths were asphalted for half their width and only then when rate- 
payers petitioned and agreed to pay a share of the cost. Indeed 
this remained the general practice except in the business area for 
forty years longer. Pleas were made in the council chamber and 
elsewhere that all the gutters should be concreted so that the water 
flowing down them could more effectively remove ‘the Cologneish 
stinks’.®8 

Twice the council reduced its staff rather than raise the rates. 
In 1888, councillors decided that borough administration could be 
done as cheaply as that of the surrounding road districts which 
employed one man as both clerk and overseer. Charles Braddell, 
who had been clerk for the ten years of the borough’s existence, 
was therefore appointed to the combined positions at a slightly 
increased salary (£200). He left the outside supervision to the 
foreman, expecting to engage C. E. Fooks for professional services. 
The latter, however, refused to act except by appointment of the 
council. So Braddell, after some six weeks of frustration, tried to 
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restore the original position and having failed to do so, resigned. 
Fooks became town clerk and engineer. When in 1893, the council 
reduced the wages of borough workmen to 6s a day, a satirical 
observer described Fooks as ‘Our engineer, clerk, returning officer, 
rate collector, registrar of dogs, superintendent of the domain, 
librarian—Sundays and weekdays—for which services he only 
receives a pittance of £200 a year’.® 

In 1895 the council launched another retrenchment scheme, only 
to find that it could not dismiss C. W. Purnell from his position 
as borough solicitor. A second measure, the reduction of the fore- 
man’s wages by 2s a week, produced a sarcastic letter from that 
official on the subject of his unpaid overtime work. Again in 1898, 
when the borough overdraft was almost at its limit and the council 
was locked in legal argument over water, it dismissed both the 
labour gang and the foreman, Alfred Spicer. Spicer had occupied 
the position as “executive officer of the engineer’ for fifteen years, 
without giving rise to a single complaint. He was still fit, well and 
energetic, but now suffered for his freedom of speech a few years 
before. Another man was later appointed in his place. 

This skinflint policy continued throughout the depression, even 
in those years when the town was described as ‘prosperous’; but 
the attitude of influential members of the council varied from 
time to time. The behaviour of Hugo Friedlander and David 
Thomas is particularly worth describing. The former served longest 
as mayor in this period when mayors were elected annually. He 
occupied the chair for six and a half years and was a councillor 
for over three more. The latter was councillor or mayor for over 
fifteen years before 1903; only Richard Bird exceeded this record. 
Moreover, his two years as mayor were highly successful. News- 
papermen did not fail to make the pun that the portly Thomas 
filled the chair ‘in a way that leaves no room for dissatisfaction or 
anything else’.”? In 1882 Hugo and Rudolph Friedlander only just 
failed to persuade their fellow councillors to consider another high 
pressure water scheme. Later, Hugo’s support for improvement 
declined. In 1892, when he was mayor, the Guardian described 
his policy as showing ‘a chronic acute desire to reduce the over- 
draft’ at the expense of necessary drains, channels, lighting and 
repairs to the roads. Thomas made the same criticism in the 
Borough Council chambers. Yet in the following year, the latter 
was chiefly instrumental in giving all the workmen four weeks’ 
notice. Moreover, in 1898 he supported Charles Reid during the 
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latter’s ‘tempestuous mayoralty’ of muddled finances, threats of 
litigation and injustice to the staff. 

Before they plunged into this sea of troubles, Reid and the 
council made the first move to break the yearly struggle with an 
overdraft by proposing to raise a loan. The necessary poll resulted 
in a vote of 352 to 12 in favour of borrowing £7500. Admittedly 
the clouds of depression were lifting, but this majority was so great 
that it is probable that for years the ratepayers would have pre- 
ferred pleasanter civic conditions even at the cost of higher rates. 
As a result of the poll, Hugo Friedlander completed his third term 
as mayor by making a very different report from that of nine years 
before. So much was now being improved; staff salaries raised and 
an assistant appointed to help Fooks with the library, municipal 
offices enlarged, East Street footpaths completely asphalted, and 
ten miles of concrete channelling installed. 


THREE SUBURBS 


If the county warded off disruptive tendencies, the town area 
conversely was unable to achieve unity. It consisted of the borough 
and three residential areas, Tinwald, Hampstead and Allenton. 
These three suburbs were administered under the County Council 
by road and town boards. 

Tinwald was the first to acquire a name. Until 1878 it was 
called ‘South Ashburton’ and then in that year Robert Wilkin, 
owner of Grove Farm and other land in the vicinity, named it 
after his native Tinwald Downs in Scotland. Wilkin had come to 
Canterbury in 1859 following many years in Australia and immedi- 
ately made an impression in provincial politics. In 1863 he was 
asked to become superintendent. He was described at that time as 
‘a portly built man. . . getting into the sere of life’ and noted for 
the extreme brevity of his remarks. ‘He is not without brains, how- 
ever, as may be inferred from the few remarks he makes from 
time to time when tortured into utterance’.”1 Wilkin held Maronan 
run in partnership with John Carter, a Yorkshireman, who also 
came to Canterbury in 1859. Carter managed the properties— 
although he was in England from 1875 to 1878—and Wilkin ran 
a successful auctioneering business in Christchurch. Both were 
prominent as breeders of farm animals and racehorses, but the 
development of a widely known stud at Grove Farm was Carter’s 
work. He died while still young in 1884. 
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However, in spite of Wilkin’s and Carter’s prior residence, 
Joseph Beswick may fairly be claimed as the founder of the 
village. He was one of four brothers, among the first settlers in 
Kaiapoi in 1853. He had been a member of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. He established himself early in Ashburton, but transferred 
his corn business across the river in the middle of 1877 and a 
blacksmith and a saddler joined him. In August 1878 he opened 
his saleyards. By that time Royse, Stead and Company of Christ- 
church had erected a grain store and before the end of the year, 
the rising township had a comfortable and roomy hotel, two boot- 
makers and two building firms. Both the school and St. Andrew’s 
Anglican Church opened in March 1879. There was a large enough 
population in 1884 to justify the formation of a town district, and 
the board secured a good reputation for its surface drainage of the 
area. But Tinwald remained a pretty little village of some five 
hundred residents. At the end of the period the school roll was 
actually falling. 

Some of the largest of Ashburton’s early houses—Dr Trevor’s 
first house and the vicarage for example—were situated over what 
was called ‘the South-East Belt’. But in general this area developed 
as a workingman’s suburb. At the end of 1884, a side school 
opened with Miss Stewart as mistress. It grew so rapidly that 
it became independent in almost exactly a year taking the name 
of ‘Hampstead’ presumably from that of the farm of Frank T. 
Mayo, the school committee chairman and son of Ashburton’s first 
temporary teacher. In the following year, when its first head- 
master, J. B. Mayne arrived, the roll reached 262. In 1886, also, 
the suburb acquired town district status, being separated from the 
Wakanui road district and electing a town board of its own. As 
name for the district the Wakanui Road Board chose ‘Hakatere’, 
but the residents protested. They understood that the word meant 
‘hunger’ or ‘poverty’. Instead the town board, with Mayo as chair- 
man, obtained the substitution of ‘Hampstead’. The district also 
secured its own post office in 1885. 

Each year the householders paid altogether £100 in rates to the 
town board and £75 to the County Council. They received in 
exchange the very minimum of service. Few of the streets were 
formed, fewer shingled, and few if any of the footpaths were 
gravelled. The board approached the borough for a street water 
supply but was unwilling to pay £30 a year for it. The manager 
of the flourmill received unsympathetically the board’s request for 
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water direct from the creek. Nor was the borough fire brigade avail- 
able, as the board refused to guarantee the payment of expenses. 
Fortunately, the district enjoyed the same comparative immunity 
from fires as did the borough. 

The Borough Council would have welcomed the inclusion within 
the borough of both Hampstead and the residential parts of 
Allenton. The population of the former alone was half that of the 
borough. In 1891 Hugo Friedlander, the mayor, seized the oppor- 
tunity of differences of opinion within Hampstead and of some 
interest expressed in amalgamation to call a meeting on the subject. 
The council made promises of highly favourable treatment to both 
areas. The borough rates were already lower than theirs. Neverthe- 
less the meeting rejected a motion in favour of joining the borough 
moved by James C. Duncan and G. W. Andrews, residents in the 
two suburbs. 

Before the annual election a few years later (1897), the town 
board decided by a narrow majority in favour of amalgamation. 
But those against change canvassed vigorously and defeated all 
but one of the reformers. The issue was clearly between those who 
were intent on improving the district and the others who favoured 
freedom from all sanitary restrictions especially those on the 
keeping of pigs or the maintenance of ‘disgracefully dirty and 
smelly slaughter-houses’.”* Nevertheless, in 1901 Hampstead was 
created a scavenging district which meant a compulsory sanitary 
collection—a clear step towards better living conditions. 

Probably, apart from the vicars and Presbyterian ministers, 
George William Andrews was the best known Hampstead resident 
of those times, and he remained while the parsons were birds of 
passage. Andrews arrived in 1875 from Nelson, established him- 
self as a builder, became the first Wesleyan circuit steward and 
served on both borough and Hampstead school committees. He 
was a member of the town board for almost the whole period and 
in 1901 became chairman of the latter and also a borough coun- 
cillor. In some circles he was known as ‘the father of cricket in 
the county’.”* Only his extreme loquaciousness detracted from his 
usefulness and popularity as a citizen. 


HOSPITAL AND OLD MEN’S HOME 


The Ashburton hospital was not, during this period, administered 
by a separate local body. The County Council built it as an 
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expression of its own importance as one of the strongest and 
wealthiest of territorial authorities and to show its independence 
from Christchurch leading strings. When provincial government 
ended and new arrangements had to be made for the financing 
of Christchurch hospital, the council agreed to pay its quota ‘until 
it was in a position to support similar local institutions in the 
county’.”* There was indeed no financial obstacle to its building 
almost immediately and it decided to do so within a year, at the 
beginning of 1879. The new hospital, erected in part of the domain 
reserve, of brick with white stone facings, was probably for some 
years among the largest and most expensive buildings in the town 
and certainly of better appearance than any other. 

The hospital was little more than a philanthropic institution. 
Patients paid fees if they were in a position to do so—a pound a 
week in a public ward and two pounds in a private ward. But 
receipts from patients met hardly one-tenth of the expenses. Nor 
did people go to hospital if they could arrange for treatment at 
home. Some twenty patients were usually in hospital at a time. 
The total number for the year began to rise during the 1890s and 
reached two hundred at the end of the century. For this reason 
the staff increased to nine, including four nurses. 

Government inspectors commented on the skilful nursing and 
care by the second matron, Mrs MacKay, and the ‘unremitting 
attention by Dr Trevor the surgeon’. They were less than compli- 
mentary about the buildings. However, in 1898, a six-bed convales- 
cent ward was added by public subscription as a memorial to 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. Unsympathetic ratepayers commented 
that the place was getting so comfortable patients would want to 
remain there. 

One decided improvement was to sanitary conditions. In 1900 
the cesspit drainage from the building was condemned. The first 
proposal made to the committee was for a kind of private sewage 
farm. This being defeated, the Borough Council agreed that kitchen 
sullage might be piped into sidechannels as from houses. (The 
gutters in that part of the town were well supplied from a race 
which ran alongside Alford Forest Road). But a public outcry 
forced the council to rescind their permission. As a result, and 
on the recommendation of Andrews supported by Trevor, a septic 
tank, a novelty of three or fours years’ standing, was installed in 
1903. It was probably among the first in New Zealand. 

The hospital served both town and country. In 1882 the County 
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Council invited the borough to join in its administration and 
support. Costs were shared in proportion to population, the county 
paying about ten times as much as the town. A small controlling 
committee was nominated by both councils. At the end of the 
period, this committee which had been under pressure for some 
time, allowed the local medical men to attend their own patients 
in the hospital. The argument advanced was hardly relevant; that 
patients were being lost to a recently established private hospital. 
Certainly numbers had declined. The committee thus recognized a 
practice which, though it probably caused no difficulty at that time, 
opened the way for trouble in the future. 

Within its limited scope, the Ashburton hospital had a good 
record. The complaints made about the buildings appeared to be 
the result of rising standards of what was required by the authori- 
ties rather than of local decline. In any case it was paradoxical 
that while the hospital was probably the most expensive building 
in the town, the allied institution the old men’s home was housed 
in one of the meanest. 

When Ashburton secured its own hospital, the district remained 
under the North Canterbury Charitable Aid Board. Local people 
protested at times that they paid excessive levies for the benefit of 
the Christchurch poor, and presented at least one petition to 
Parliament asking for separation. However, the connection with 
Christchurch was regularly in the public eye more because of the 
presence in Ashburton of the old men’s home for the whole of 
North Canterbury. 

In 1878 the Charitable Aid Board, dissatisfied with the condition 
of the building used to house indigent men, transferred the twenty- 
three inmates to the one-time Ashburton immigration barracks. 
This action was taken against local objections that the place was 
unfit for habitation. Bullock, the mayor, received assurances that 
the measure was strictly a temporary one. 

Soon afterwards, as a result, there arrived in Ashburton the most 
widely-known man to be buried there. The brilliant and unstable 
Edward Jerningham Wakefield, son of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
first came to New Zealand in 1839 at the age of nineteen. Five 
years later, driven out by political quarrels, he returned to England 
and in 1845 published ‘a vivid, amusing and prejudiced book’ on 
the early settlements and his own explorations. Adventure in New 
Zealand is quite the raciest account of life in New Zealand at the 
time. He then assisted with preparations for the Canterbury settle- 
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ment. He settled in Canterbury and was returned to the first New 
Zealand Parliament as member for the Christchurch Country 
District which included the then almost unoccupied Ashburton 
area. Again, from 1871 to 1875, he represented Christchurch East. 
But by then he was a confirmed alcoholic. He had lost his money, 
and his wife and child had left him. So he entered the old men’s 
home late in 1878—he may indeed have been in the district 
earlier—and, although he was well enough to give two of the 
public readings for which he was well known, he died there early 
the following year. Joseph Ward, lay reader, conducted the funeral. 

From forty to seventy men lived at the home during most of 
the period. One of them, Neil Campbell, reached 101 years. Many 
were old soldiers, like William Lackey Gallagher, ex-Royal Artil- 
lery and New Zealand Police Force, who lived there because 
incapacitated by a broken leg. But some were young, being unable, 
for example because of weak hearts, to maintain themselves. 

The buildings, in Short Street, were ‘make-shift, draughty, incon- 
venient’ and constantly in need of repair. Worse still in some ways 
they were infested with ‘the bugs of London lodging houses’. On 
one occasion men found wandering outside late at night declared 
that ‘death would be preferable to the manner they were tormented 
night after night’. An Ashburton Guardian headline described 
conditions as ‘A Public Scandal’.”> Yet the master and matron did 
all they could with carbolic, kerosene and chloride of lime. In 
fact, despite their condition, the buildings were kept neat and 
clean. 

The use for so long of these ‘temporary’ quarters was due both 
to the economic conditions and to distant control. The people of 
Ashburton regularly supplied the home with gifts of food, fruit, 
books and tobacco; but they were unlikely to agitate for a new 
building while the post office and railway station buildings were 
almost as decrepit. Ashburton had only one representative on the 
Charitable Aid Board and other members seldom inspected the 
premises. However in 1890 a large bequest (£2000 p.a.) to the 
home by Stephen Cole Moule of Prebbleton, although it did not 
become available immediately, held out hope of improvement. A 
condition of payment was that the government must spend a pound 
for every ten shillings received from the trustees. The board had 
to act if it was to take advantage of this gift, and so in 1900 
secured a new site. The Hon. W. C. Walker, Minister of Educa- 
tion, and one-time Ashburton parliamentary representative and 
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county councillor, laid the foundation stone in the following year 
and in August 1902 the men moved to their new home. The chair- 
man of the Charitable Aid Board described it as the finest building 
of its kind in New Zealand.”° He was probably justified, but at 
such a late date it hardly reflected credit on his board. 

Harper suggested the new name, ‘Tuarangi’. He understood 
incorrectly it seems that the word meant ‘old’. All the leading men 
in both local councils had interested themselves in the home. 
Friedlander was the local representative on the Charitable Aid 
Board. Wright had urged the purchase of a new site as a jubilee 
memorial. But Harper had been most attentive to the needs of 
inmates. In 1897, he reported the great improvements which the 
new master and matron, Mr and Mrs T. M. Morrissey, were 
effecting, most particularly in their tactful handling of the often 
cantankerous old men. In 1903, Harper and his wife expressed 
appreciation of the work done by the Morrisseys by relieving them 
so that they could take a holiday. 

The presence of this institution inside the borough, therefore, 
almost spans the period. In its new premises, north-east of the 
town it not only continued to attract the philanthropy of the 
citizens but also became a show place for visitors. 


THE RAILWAYS 


The railway story of this period opens and closes at Rakaia. In 
1878 construction began on a branch line to Methven. Twenty-one 
years later, the first great railway tragedy in New Zealand history 
occurred at the Rakaia station. 

The branch line was the only one made under the provisions of 
the District Railways Act, 1877. This Act laid down the conditions 
under which branch lines could be privately formed with assistance 
from local rating. The landowners of the Rakaia district under- 
stood—so they averred later—that all branch lines must henceforth 
be constructed by commercial enterprise. Very understandably, 
they were anxious to secure further benefit from improved trans- 
portation and early in 1878 launched the Rakaia, Mount Hutt and 
Alford Forest Railway Co. Ltd. The list of provisional directors 
included the majority of the more highly regarded of the local 
landowners, Hugh and James Mcllraith, Wason, Murray Aynsley, 
C. S. Alington, Norris Mackie, Charles Reed, Edward Chapman 
among others. However, the first directors of what became known 
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as the ‘Rakaia and Ashburton Forks Railway Company’ were 
businessmen as much as farmers—George Gould, E. S. Coster, 
George Hart and D. Gordon Holmes being the local representa- 
tives. The landowners of the district to be served agreed at a poll 
to rating by the County Council to meet the company’s deficits. 
The first plans provided for a railway with two branches from a 
junction some eleven miles from Rakaia. One line was to terminate 
at ‘Methven Post Office’ and the other, of sixteen miles, at Gough’s 
crossing in the upper Ashburton Forks region. However, the 
directors decided against the latter. By doing so they gave the 
company a far better chance of paying its way. They also provided 
the farmers with an excuse for refusing to pay rates. 

In November 1878, the ceremonial opening of work on the track 
provided Rakaia with its first gala day. (There had been more 
important occasions in the history of the township but few people 
to celebrate.) Bunting flew from every house and place of business. 
Headed by the Ashburton brass band, the school children marched 
in procession, a hundred strong, with banners and evergreens and 
flowers. They then lined the railway platform and greeted the 
officials who arrived in a special train from Christchurch. George 
Hart of Winchmore, the chairman, ‘turned the first sod’. A banquet 
followed. 

John and Andrew Anderson, the Christchurch engineers, secured 
the contract for £56.000. (The total cost was £74,000.) They laid 
the 224 miles of track in steel rails, almost the first to be used 
in New Zealand. They also supplied two American light tank 
engines, three passenger carriages—among the first bogey vehicles 
in this country—a baggage van, fifty waggons and all station build- 
ings. With no more ceremony than an inspection by the General 
Manager of Railways, other officials and Hart and Anderson, the 
line was handed over to the Railways Department to manage, and 
opened on 26 February 1880. 

At first the train ran twice each way daily. The company made 
a profit and received a liberal subsidy from the government but 
not sufficient to enable it to pay the seven per cent interest guaran- 
teed to the shareholders. Nor did it obtain the promised rates 
through the County Council. That body met a deputation of those 
who declared that the change of route after they had given their 
consent resulted in their deriving no benefit. It therefore decided 
not to levy a rate to meet the first account, for £2611, sent by the 
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department. During the five years of the company’s existence, the 
ratepayers paid only £600 of nearly £10,000 levied. 

In 1879 the government of the day acknowledged that the rail- 
way must be bought sooner or later. When the refusal of rates 
placed the company in a quandary there was little difficulty in 
persuading the administration of 1884 to come to its rescue, except 
that the directors stood out for a better offer than the first one 
made. Unscrupulous members of Parliament then seized the oppor- 
tunity to propose that other branch lines built under the terms of 
a later and easier Act, should be bought at the same time. Indeed, 
several were included, although not without serious objections and 
a minor scandal. Few members criticized the purchase of the 
Methven line and those that did acknowledged that it was to some 
extent justified. Only the high interest rate prevented the line 
from paying its way.”” The government had abandoned another 
scheme for serving the interior by means of a ‘grand central trunk 
railway’ from Oxford to Temuka. Moreover, the Mount Somers 
branch was being extended without direct charge on the southern 
district. The price paid for the line—£72,000—was only a little 
less than the company had spent but it had to meet unpaid interest 
to shareholders. 

The people of the district found to their dismay that the Rail- 
ways Department, having assumed full control, was determined not 
to lose heavily on the line. It reduced the service ‘for want of 
patronage’, and the daily mail delivery at Methven disappeared. 
It ran no extra trains to suit racegoers. Complaints were made of 
heavier charges than on other lines. 

No doubt Rakaia benefited from the branch line, as it both 
encouraged the development of farming in the area and channelled 
much traffic through Rakaia which would otherwise have gone 
through Ashburton. As many as 86,063 sheep were loaded there 
or at flag stations on the line in the year 1897-8. This number 
appears to be a record for the county. So also was the 24,188 
tons of grain sent from Rakaia in the year 1901-2.78 

Methven became a village after the company fixed on the post 
office as the terminus for the railway. Before that time, Robert 
Patton, who had named his farm ‘Methven’ after his native place 
in Perthshire, had sold ten acres to a blacksmith wishing to set up 
business. A saddler’s shop and a post office soon followed and 
probably several cottages. However, when the company made its 
decision, McKerrow and Company of Rakaia bought eighty acres 
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out of the Mount Harding estate and on 24 June 1878 held a 
successful sale of quarter and one-fifth acre town sections, as well 
as suburban lots of from one to three acres, in ‘the township of 
Methven’, which they declared was ‘certain to become a thriving 
and important town’. William Morgan and Charles Hibbs, who 
were generally regarded as the founders of the township, bought 
some of these sections and arrived at Methven at the beginning of 
the following year with all the materials for their first shop, which 
they soon opened as ‘butchers, bakers, drapers and general store- 
keepers’. 

The Mount Hutt history from which the above quotations are 
taken states that John Grigg owned a “Tin Hut’ near by, used to 
accommodate drovers on their way with cattle to the West Coast, 
and that he, too, subdivided 200 acres of land into town and 
suburban sections. This land was acquired from the Crown in 
Thomas Russell’s name in 1874 and 1876, and was the only pur- 
chase by the partners in this district. They probably took up the 
land because of the hut or because, being at the junction of six 
roads, it promised to become valuable. It may have been only a 
coincidence that the company chose the site for its railway terminus. 
At any rate, they sold sections to sixteen purchasers during 1882 
and 1883 and in the upshot”? the greater part of the township— 
that part south of the Alford Forest Road—was built on Russell’s 
land. 

Methven was sometimes called ‘the Highland village’ because 
the neighbourhood contained so many Scottish farmers and work- 
ingmen. Quite early it gained a bad name for riotous behaviour 
especially at harvest time. After a particularly colourful election 
night incident in 1890 it was said that ‘Methven was a place with 
a reputation for rough and tumbles when a constable interfered 
with a fight, and where it was not considered anything out of the 
way to maul a man in police uniform when he had interfered to 
stop a breach of the peace.’®° But such incidents were rare enough 
in the usually quiet township. It grew slowly, the population 
reaching 300 in 1902. But the saleyards were often busy—53,000 
sheep were penned during the year 1897-8. The highest number 
of sheep trucked at the railway station was 38,600 sent out in the 
following year, 1898-9. Only some sixty people a week left by 
train. 

The Rakaia people had moved too soon. In 1878, Sir George 
Grey’s government put forward and Parliament accepted the most 
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extravagant proposals for railway extension. They included, among 
the more reasonable plans, one for a line to ‘Upper Ashburton’. 
Arrangements were made for its construction and a contract let 
for the first 103 miles to Westerfield. The County Council then 
took advantage of a passing visit from the new Governor, Sir 
Hercules Robinson, on 3 May 1879, to have construction officially 
opened with the usual ceremony—and with Tinwald en féte for 
the occasion. 

John Hall became Premier six months later and his government 
set up a commission to report on the various railway schemes. 
Wright was a member and made himself unpopular by his con- 
demnation of many of the projects, but he must also bear responsi- 
bility for the decision that the Mount Somers branch line should 
be continued. According to the report ‘The cost will be small and 
it will serve a large agricultural district and at the same time open 
out a coal mine and stone quarries. . . .”8! 

The twenty-five miles of track to Mount Somers were not com- 
pleted until October 1886 because of numerous interruptions caused 
by violent controversy over the route. The first intention was that 
the line should run through the closely inhabited Ashburton Forks 
area but protests from Mount Somers secured a decision in favour 
of that township as terminus. Then A. E. Peache, as chairman of 
the Mount Somers Road Board, objected on behalf of those— 
apparently the great majority of ratepayers—who preferred the 
original route between the north and south branches of the Ashbur- 
ton River. During 1882 and 1883 he headed deputations to two 
successive Ministers of Public Works—who were induced to inspect 
the routes—and to the Premier. In the meantime, Wright, whose 
advocacy of a railway line to serve his large Surrey Hills property 
had raised the most pointed criticism, resigned from both Parliament 
and County Counci] because of ‘slanderous statements’ accusing 
him of acting in self-interest.82 Nevertheless he was successful, 
against the wishes of the Ministers, in having a commission 
appointed to investigate the routes. The findings of C. Napier 
Bell, engineer of the Lyttelton Harbour Board as commissioner, 
were virtually in favour of an extension from Mount Somers to 
Springburn as the line was by that time within two miles of the 
former township. This last piece of line was completed by 1889. 

No large amount of regular traffic was expected on the line. The 
train ran once each way on three days a week. The highest figures 
found for Mount Somers were of only some 7500 sheep loaded in 
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1900. However traffic figures for Tinwald—50,423 sheep and 
nearly 9000 tons of grain sent out in that same year—show that 
much more was loaded at the flag stations on the line. In fact it 
was considered to be one of the best paying branches in New 
Zealand. Wright, again member for Ashburton, assumed as much 
in 1897 when he forwarded a petition asking for sheep yards at 
Springburn. Moreover, in spite of an initial refusal from the depart- 
ment, he got the yards both there and at Anama. Requests and 
suggestions for further extensions—proposals for a spur line to 
Mayfield and of a light railway to Longbeach are examples—show 
that the Mount Somers branch was performing a useful if limited 
function. 

Passenger traffic formed a large item only at Ashburton, where 
the numbers of people buying tickets each year varied from 18,000 
to 25,600 or about sixty to eighty a day. The total was often con- 
siderably increased by the numbers leaving on train picnics. During 
March 1895 excursion trains took 2500 people to Christchurch 
and 2661 to Timaru. Similarly many organisations held picnics in 
Ashburton, the domain being the attraction. 

Thus it was that on 11 March 1899 some 3000 persons arrived 
at Ashburton station in two trains on the occasion of the annual 
picnic of the Christchurch Meat Company, Islington. Unfortun- 
ately the weather was ‘atrocious’. Hundreds remained in the 
carriages all day or hung about the platform. Others were given 
shelter and entertainment in the Arcade. As many as possible 
crowded on the first return train at 6 p.m.; but the second was 
delayed, chiefly because of difficulty with men who had spent the 
day in hotel bars. 

As was quite normal under the circumstances, the driver of the 
second train, Charles Henry Carter, hurried to make up lost time. 
He expected to have a clear run through, but the lateness of a 
southbound train meant that the first excursion train was held at 
Rakaia. The driving rain obscured Carter’s vision and he mistook 
the origin of the various train lights at the station. A clerk with 
a signalling lamp gave him the first warning, allegedly at three 
hundred yards from the platform. He applied the brakes on the 
engine and tender and whistled for those on the van. The three 
short blasts of the signal also warned the drivers of the two engines 
on the stationary train and they got it under way. People, alarmed, 
jumped clear. As a result, the impact demolished only the van and 
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three carriages. Four people were killed—three young unmarried 
women and a child—and some forty injured. 

Warned immediately by George Hardy, son of C. A. C. Hardy 
the principal Rakaia storekeeper, Dr. Lewis Maxwell Cordner was 
soon busy among the casualties. A large room in the Post Office 
served as a hospital. Pieces of wreckage were used as splints and 
strips torn from rolls of calico from Hardy’s shop as bandages. 
C. A. C. Hardy stood out among the nine local men who helped 
the railwaymen in the work of rescue. The south express arrived 
and two nurses on it assisted the doctor, while the district loco- 
motive engineer, A. L. Beattie, also on the express, took charge 
of further rescue. At 9.20 p.m. a train left for Christchurch with 
the fourteen worst cases. Others were tended through the night 
by the licensee of the Railway Hotel, Alexander Craighead and 
his wife. Doctors Trevor, Hunter, Bolger and Maude arrived from 
Ashburton, but were too late. The excursion trains were able 
to move off by 10 p.m. 

This accident was a critical event in New Zealand railway history. 
Carter became the scapegoat; but the real cause was the poor 
equipment of railways for which little had been done during 
the depression. Fortunately, therefore, the accident shocked the 
authorities who were well aware of the position into making three 
long overdue improvements. Almost immediately they installed 
fixed-semaphore signals at all crossing stations, interlocked with 
the lines where necessary. Soon afterwards came the tablet system. 
Then all passenger and freight trains were fitted throughout with 
continuous automatic (Westinghouse) brakes. 


SOCIAL AND SPORTING LIFE 


During this period social life in the town of Ashburton developed 
in the face of many obstacles, one of which was the long hours 
worked by most employees. It was no coincidence that team games 
such as cricket and rugby attracted little support until government 
regulations provided for a weekly half-holiday and shorter hours. 
Nevertheless, although many people worked from 8 a.m. to 9.30 
p.m., there was a surprising amount of support for a large number 
of organizations. 

Working hours did not affect church services and as was shown 
by the need to enlarge the churches, a large part of the population 
attended church on occasion if not regularly each Sunday. The 
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Anglicans had established the first clergy in the county and prob- 
ably attracted the largest congregation at first, but before the end 
of the century the Presbyterians quite clearly outnumbered them 
in church attendances though not in census returns. However, the 
special characteristic of religious observance in Ashburton was the 
prominence not of the two major denominations but of the Primi- 
tive Methodists. They built the first church in the town, ‘Little 
Bethel’, and one of their parsons, James Cocker, became so 
popular as a preacher that the building had to be enlarged to 
accommodate congregations of 350, three-quarters of them men. 
An attendance of 473 was recorded at one meeting in 1891. The 
Primitive Methodists held the first conference to assemble in the 
town, a hundred visitors gathering there for a week in 1893. Their 
‘show feed’ was a regular feature of the annual A. & P. Associa- 
tion show. Hundreds of farmers and their families dined that day 
in the Wills Street schoolroom. Two of their foundation members, 
George W. Leadley and William Thomas Lill later figured promin- 
ently as leaders in farming affairs and local government. The latter 
was one of only two lay New Zealand presidents in the history of 
the denomination. 

The Salvation Army ‘invaded’ Ashburton in 1884 and the 
‘soldiers’ soon made their presence felt. A captain went to gaol 
rather than give a promise to discontinue the street gatherings 
which allegedly obstructed the traffic. Certainly the band and 
flaring torches frightened passing horses. These meetings suffered, 
as in other towns, from the harassing attentions of ‘larrikins’. 
Nevertheless, although the Army counted only eighty-five members 
in 1890 they were reported to gather congregations of over 300 at 
their ‘headquarters’. 

By the end of the period, some 200 Presbyterians and Anglicans 
attended services of Holy Communion at the two town churches. 
The latter were not greatly affected by the ritual controversy which 
troubled that denomination. Admittedly the cross was twice removed 
from the altar by zealous Protestants, but chanted services were 
introduced without marked objection in 1896. The Rev. Arthur 
Edwin Scott, later archdeacon, who served in Ashburton from 
1882 to 1892 was probably the most widely popular local parson 
of the time. In the words of the Ashburton Guardian: ‘Few men 
throw themselves into any undertaking with the zeal and energy 
which the incumbent of St Stephen’s displayed in the work of his 
parish; few ministers have made so many friends or made the 
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influence of their own individuality so markedly felt around them 
as has Mr Scott’. He played an active part in the affairs of the 
town, putting sensible and workable proposals for reform before 
the Borough Council. In addition, he was a leading cricketer, at a 
time when cricket needed encouragement. 


Musical groups appeared to be more successful than other 
similar organisations. George Savage (J. S. Savage) formed a band 
in 1876 and when he left for Christchurch in 1881, George Hosken 
a carpenter by trade succeeded him as conductor. Savage returned 
soon afterwards and formed the Excelsior Band. About the same 
time H. Permain organized a piccolo, flute and fife band, ‘the 
Temperance Band’, which was attached to St Stephen’s Church. 
Thus in the early 1880s three bands were active in the town. By 
1891 only the two brass bands remained and both were under 
strength. Hosken therefore reorganised them as the Ashburton 
Band. At the end of the period (1902) the Allenton Temperance 
Band, under the same George Hosken, appeared to be the only 
one active in the town. But Mayfield and Methven both possessed 
recently formed bands. 

Choral music was more continuously in the public eye. In 1881 
Horace Arthur Gates, choirmaster of the Anglican Church, formed 
a Choral Society which depended for its success largely on the 
support of members of the stronger Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodist choirs. In that year the society presented excerpts from 
Handel’s Messiah with sixty voices accompanied by piano and 
organ. This was the first of thirty productions before the end of 
the period, including the Messiah four times and Judas Maccabeus. 
The so-called, ‘Mozart’s Twelfth Mass’ was popular. The society 
sang it at the opening of the Catholic Church in 1882 and on other 
occasions. Inspired by the visit of a professional company in 1881 
playing The Pirates of Penzance, the society presented H.M.S. 
Pinafore, Trial by Jury and Patience, in 1884 and 1885, the first 
on five nights. A Liederkranz was formed in 1895, and a Musical 
Union took the place of the Choral Society, and was still numeri- 
cally strong in 1902. From 1882 an Orchestral Society took over 
the accompaniments from the piano and organ. The critic of the 
Ashburton Guardian put all this praiseworthy activity in its right 
perspective in his account of the 1898 production of the Messiah. 
He admitted that allowances had to be made for the number of 
raw violinists in the orchestra, and for the small size of the choir, 
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which still numbered sixty. Only about half the oratorio was 
sung, but ‘unless such works .. . are essayed by such talent as we 
have at our disposal, we in Ashburton have a remote chance of 
ever hearing music of a high class character’.®4 

There was no such record of relatively continuous activity by 
dramatic societies. Groups formed, presented one-act plays, and 
disappeared. A Society of Arts and a Palette Club flourished 
briefly in the mid-1890s and the former prided itself on attracting 
some of the best talent in New Zealand to its 1896 exhibition. 
Debating clubs seldom lasted more than a year or so until in 1898 
the Rev. J. J. O’Donnell formed the Catholic Literary and Debating 
Society which soon had seventy members. By varying its activities, 
it maintained its strength until the 1950s. From 1890 to 1892 a 
chess club reported its activities, including at least one telegraph 
match. It was still playing outside clubs in 1907. A horticultural 
society held at least three shows from 1880 to 1882 and was suc- 
cessfully revived in 1892. Similarly, an Ashburton Poultry, Pigeon 
and Canary Club formed first with seventy members in 1881, began 
holding shows continuously in the 1890s; it grew to be the strongest 
organisation of its kind in the county. 

Most bodies which aimed at rendering some social benefit had 
branches or independent groups in Ashburton. A Benevolent 
Society was founded in 1884, Dorcas Society in 1894, and branches 
of the W.C.T.U. in 1886, the S.P.C.A. in 1891, and of the St. John 
Ambulance Association in 1895. All the well known benefit lodges 
were represented both in the town and throughout the county, the 
Oddfellows being much the strongest. 


In spite of a lack of sympathy and support from the military 
authorities, the volunteer movement maintained a strength of at 
least sixty men throughout two decades until in 1899 the numbers 
greatly increased. Employers often assisted the movement by 
allowing men to attend camps. There were three units. A small 
Ashburton squadron of the Canterbury Yeomanry Cavalry first 
paraded in 1877 and revived with great enthusiasm during the 
South African War, when 180 men competed for eighty places. 
The Ashburton Rifle Volunteers began with a roll of sixty members 
in 1879 and remained continuously active and usually efficient. It 
was joined just before the war by another company of rifle volun- 
teers—the Ashburton Guards. 

The war caused great excitement and what seemed later to be 
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misplaced expressions of patriotism. The rifle companies provided 
sham-fights as displays. A thousand visitors flocked to Lagmhor 
where the Mounted Rifles were in camp under Captain G, A. M. 
Buckley, an ex-British Army officer. Three men lett with the first 
contingent for South Africa, and two with the second. At the end 
of 1900, ten men from the county were there and Robert Henry 
Bramley Upton had died and two others had returned to New 
Zealand. After a year’s service men returned but many re-enlisted. 
For example, Alexander Wilkie joined the first contingent as a 
trooper and again the ninth with a commission. Captain Alfred 
Augustus Fooks, who had been a member of the Ashburton Rifles 
since 1882, left in 1902, ‘to uphold the flag’. Captain Frederick 
Tucker won a D.S.O. Four men were killed or died in Africa. 


Horse racing established itself as the most highly organised of 
the spectator sports. Breeders imported better bloodstock. Expenses 
increased and owners demanded higher stakes. The totalisator was 
introduced and altered the nature and the extent of the betting. 
At first many of the meetings were of mixed horse and foot races, 
those held on New Year’s Day at Tinwald, Winslow, Methven and 
Chertsey being especially popular. But by 1895 these picnic gather- 
ings with their merry-go-rounds and other amusements for the 
children and half-crown sweeps for adults had given place to the 
staid business of ‘investing on the tote’. 

It was one sign of this formalisation and organization that in 
1882 the Ashburton Racing Club acquired the present (1971) 
racecourse by parliamentary Act; and in 1895 the ground ceased 
to be a recreation reserve and was henceforth administered by a 
racecourse trust. The formation of a Tradesmen’s Racing Club, 
which conducted meetings from 1886 to 1888 may well have been 
a sign of revolt against the tendency. But it was succeeded in 1889 
by the Tinwald Racing Club which offered separate race stakes up 
to £45 in 1891 and provided only horse racing. Its New Year’s 
Day meeting on the Tinwald Domain course nevertheless remained 
something of a picnic event and when the weather was favourable 
attracted as many as two thousand people. The club was spoken 
of in 1897 as ‘the chief racing organization in the district’. Indeed 
on two occasions at that time the Ashburton club shared a two-day 
meeting with the Tinwald club. However, this co-operation may 
have been due to the refusal of a liquor licence for the Ashburton 
course. 
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The effects of increasing professionalism showed themselves 
during the early 1890s. By 1893, some seven South Island country 
racing clubs had been forced out of existence because they could 
not provide the high stakes demanded by the rules framed largely 
by the metropolitan clubs. The country clubs, therefore, held a 
conference at Ashburton in that year, under the chairmanship of 
Hugo Friedlander, to organise resistance to this domination. They 
were not successful. Four years later the Ashburton and Tinwald 
clubs were ordered to amalgamate as a condition of receiving 
totalisator permits. This occurred at a time when the Ashburton 
club was reviving after a period in the doldrums (Wason and 
Cameron were president and vice-president respectively), and the 
Tinwald club had just held a record meeting with £1783 placed 
on the totalisator. The fusion was not effected without heat and 
bad feeling—and a heavily sarcastic newspaper debate between 
Friedlander and Thomas. The Ashburton County Racing Club 
which emerged introduced new races with individual stakes of up 
to £150. In something like defiance a new Tinwald Sports and 
Racing Club conducted the New Year’s Day meeting on the 
domain course, probably until it disbanded when bookmaking was 
prohibited in 1911. 

The original Ashburton Trotting Club was apparently one of the 
earliest formed in New Zealand. It held a meeting, which was not 
a success because of the weather, on 16 December 1880. Neverthe- 
less the club lasted for eight years. John Carter and Robert Wilkin 
of Grove Farm, Tinwald, did most to promote the sport. The 
former, acting for Wilkin, travelled to the United States in 1882 
and brought back the first trotting horses imported into New Zea- 
land. (Carter also imported the famous galloper, Miss Kate, from 
whom Phar Lap and Kindergarten were descended.) 

The present Ashburton Trotting Club was formed in 1890. It 
used a quarter-mile track in a sports’ ground in South Street and 
then in 1900 the A. & P. Association’s grounds on the day follow- 
ing the annual show. This meeting at the show grounds proved to 
be the best to that date, £1163 going through the totalisator and 
£42 being taken at the gate. Five saddle races and two in harness 
were held, which seemed to be the general rule. Apparently from 
quite early, trots were the most popular events in the programme 
of the racing clubs. 

From 1890 Donald McLean was the leader in the trotting sport, 
both as president of the club and as the owner of four well-known 
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horses. The club claimed that, through his efforts, it could boast 
of being the best trotting club in New Zealand. Its meetings, 
certainly, were the most free from abuse. The dominant position 
of Hugo Friedlander in racing was evident during the negotiations 
for amalgamation, described above. Indeed, he later became one 
of a seven-man controlling committee for the sport in New Zea- 
land. His Kelburne stud at Tinwald was the principal racing stable 
in the county and one of the most important in New Zealand. 

Meetings of a local hunt, either as a branch of the Christchurch 
Hunt or as the Ashburton County Hunt Club, were held several 
times in most winters. Coursing, which probably began in 1886 
was sometimes too popular, taking ‘large and unruly’ crowds to 
Lagmhor. Meetings were held also at Dundas farm, Pendarves, at 
Longbeach, and later on the Ashburton racecourse. 

In 1885, local fishermen broke away from Christchurch leading 
strings and formed the Ashburton Acclimatization Society. Augustus 
H. Shury, manager of the Ashburton branch of the Union Bank 
for twenty years, did much to stock the county’s lakes and rivers 
and clearly thought that his undoubted efforts and enthusiasm 
entitled him to manage the affairs of the society to his own satis- 
faction. He lived in the town from 1874 to 1915 and with his 
long white beard was one of the best known figures on its streets. 

The difficulty of maintaining cricket and football clubs has 
already been mentioned. In 1889 shopkeepers agreed to give a 
weekly half-holiday but within two years most of them had gone 
back on their promises. During the interval the two games were 
taken up with more keenness. Ashburton fielded two good rugby 
fifteens and a local cricket team made a brief tour of South Canter- 
bury. Cricket matches were played again in 1896 and 1897; two 
Ashburton teams and others representing Rakaia, Methven, Mount 
Somers, Tinwald, Lagmhor, Waterton and Mayfield competed for 
an Ashburton County Cup in one or both years. Clearly, unre- 
ported matches were played in other years. Nevertheless no great 
public interest was shown. A match between a combined Ashbur- 
ton and South Canterbury team and a touring Queensland eleven 
attracted few spectators. 

In both Ashburton and Rakaia, if not yet in the country districts, 
cricket failed to hold its own in competition with tennis. There 
were at least three tennis clubs in the town—Ashburton, Albion 
(Hampstead) and Allenton—in 1897, and the first-named played 
matches with clubs in Christchurch, Rakaia and Temuka. The 
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Ashburton tournament of December 1901 attracted leading New 
Zealand players, the men’s singles being won by Anthony F. 
Wilding. 

Rugby also revived in the mid-1890s. During 1895 and 1896 two 
Ashburton teams played games with Rakaia, Chertsey, Methven, 
Springburn, Mayfield and Tinwald teams. However, men objected 
to the time spent on travelling. The formation of three new 
Ashburton clubs at the turn of the century, therefore, removed an 
impediment. It was probably the response to shorter working 
hours. These clubs were Pirates, Southern Cross and Excelsior— 
the last originally called ‘Netherby’. Apparently all fielded two 
teams. But the Pirates Club did not last long. 

It is said that the first New Zealand hockey club was founded 
at Kaiapoi ‘in the late 1890s’8* and that Ashburton and Christ- 
church also became interested ‘at that time’. However, A. C. Clark 
later claimed that he began the game at Tinwald in 1895 and that 
he was the unacknowledged founder of New Zealand hockey. 
Certainly Tinwald and Ashburton clubs played a match in August 
1896. The latter club then had thirty-six members. These clubs 
played occasional games with Christchurch in later years. 

The most popular of all sports during the 1890s judged by the 
numbers of participants and spectators, were cycle racing and 
swimming. The first records found of cycling and swimming clubs 
belong to early 1891. Both groups were planned if not founded in 
the previous year. The cyclists promoted ‘club runs’ and road and 
track races. A meeting of the Ariel Bicycle Club in November 
1898 attracted 1900 people to the domain. Cycle races were the 
most popular events at the meetings of the Ashburton Athletic 
and Cycle Club. When, in 1890, the formation of a swimming club 
was mooted, the Ashburton Guardian welcomed the proposal with 
the assertion that not one man in ten could swim. Alfred Harrison, 
auctioneer, borough councillor and mayor, probably did most to 
secure the fitting up of one of the ‘lakelets’ in the domain as 
swimming baths and to establish a swimming club. A visiting 
Australian swimming champion described the baths as the best 
he had seen,®* and apparently few towns had anything as good. 
The second annual carnival of the club (in 1892) was described 
by visitors as the most successful ever held in New Zealand with 
one exception some years before. Fifty-nine competitors from 
Auckland to Dunedin, and over 2000 spectators attended. Athletics 
were catered for by the Ashburton Athletic and Cycling Club, the 
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Caledonian Society and, from 1898, at an annual Saint Patrick’s 
Day sports gathering. 

Much of this brief account of sporting activities applies more 
widely than to the local scene. The comments on swimming and 
the baths appear especially informative. Nor must this section 
conclude without reference to the popularity of skating during the 
1880s and 1890s. People travelled from Christchurch to take part 
in the ice-skating carnivals held on a domain pond during the 
more severe winters of 1886, 1889 and, especially, 1895. And 
during some years, more young people gathered in Ashburton and 
Rakaia for roller skating—‘rinking’ it was called—than for any 
other social or sporting purpose. 

No one did more for sport in the widest sense than David 
Thomas. He owned racehorses and was a leading member of both 
racing and trotting clubs. The encouragement he gave to cricket 
and football accounted to a large extent for their revival in the 
mid-1890s, and his work for amateur athletics was outstanding. 
It was said in 1901 that ‘amateurism . . . was pretty well defunct 
in other parts of the colony but . . . had survived in Ashburton 
largely through his influence’.87 Though scarcely of athletic build, 
(5 ft 4 in in height and rotund) he trained a number of athletes, 
including David Thomas Matson who won the Australasian 440 
yards hurdles championship in 1893. However, Thomas deserves 
to be remembered most of all because in 1900 he initiated the 
Ashburton county combined school sports. 

The number of organizations recorded above is not the evidence 
of ample provision for a full and varied social and sporting life 
that it appears to be. Time and again the Ashburton Guardian 
and Mail felt called on to inquire ‘Where are our cricketers?’ or 
‘What has become of our footballers?’ or in 1902 to declare 
‘Ashburton has now to take a back place in almost every outdoor 
sport’.88 Other clubs and societies similarly went through periods 
of activity and decline. They were too often started by newly 
arrived enthusiasts and supported chiefly by those already heavily 
involved in other organisations. A small proportion of a small 
population was actively engaged in either social organisations or 
sporting clubs. The hotel bars played a larger part in adult male 
social life than all of them put together. 
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The bars provided a majority of the men in the community with 
opportunities for social intercourse and to that extent were useful 
institutions. As against this benefit, they were open to mounting 
criticism of the drunkenness which too often resulted. By the 
1880s far less alcoholic liquor was consumed, relatively speaking, 
than in the early days of the colony, when ‘Drunkenness was such 
a feature of pioneering life’.°® A local reporter wrote in 1886 that 
‘Many a time and oft, more has been spent in a single night [at 
Turton’s] than is now taken in any house in Ashburton in a whole 
month’.®° Shortage of cash during the slump was one reason for 
the decline and another was the vigilance of the first licensing 
committee set up under an Act of 1873. There was also a natural 
reaction from previous excesses. It was said in 1889 that ‘drinking 
save in the most moderate quantity is universally voted bad form’.®! 
Nevertheless there was clearly room for improvement. Occasional 
reports appeared of ‘many drunk men staggering up and down the 
street, in some cases lying by the roadside’ and though the police 
took no notice of such ‘semi-drunks’ unless they became disorderly, 
half a dozen men were sometimes charged with drunkenness before 
the magistrates on each of succeeding days. In fact, the police were 
not encouraged to be over zealous and ‘most people would be 
shocked if a policeman were to “run in’? a man occupying a good 
position who might be seen drunk in the streets . . .”.°? Justices 
seldom inflicted more than five shilling fines. One of the most 
lenient was Robert Alcorn, a leading prohibitionist, who believed 
in kindness and moral suasion. The Guardian attributed the no- 
licence vote to the conditions brought about by this complaisant 
administration. Six policemen were stationed at Ashburton and 
one each at Rakaia and Methven; although there was little real 
crime. 

The local temperance and no-licence movements grew so strong 
that they were able in 1902 to enlist the support of three-fifths of 
the voters and so to close the Ashburton hotel bars. The strength 
of these movements was not a direct reflection on the management 
of the Ashburton hotels. (Methven hotels had a much worse repu- 
tation but the vote there was strongly for ‘continuance’ and 
Methven being in the Selwyn electorate was not affected.) It arose 
chiefly from the numerous membership of the Protestant churches, 
most particularly of the Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and 
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the Salvation Army. The many temperance lodges had largely the 
same membership. The ‘gospel temperance mission’ of 1882 for 
which a thousand people crowded the town hall, hundreds stood 
outside and five hundred signed a ‘pledge’, likewise depended on 
their support and its work was continued by ‘gospel temperance’ 
meetings—those at Ashburton, Flemington and Waterton being 
often reported—conducted by clergymen in church halls. Temper- 
ance demonstrations of 600 children and 2000 adults, temperance 
meetings of 700 in the Oddfellows Hall, temperance clubs, even 
temperance bands all were part of what amounted to a crusade. 
A Prohibition League formed the political arm of the no-licence 
movement; it exercised a potent influence on parliamentary as well 
as licensing elections. 

The first significant licensing poll was that of 1894. The electors 
gave a majority to ‘no-licence’ and a total three-fifths vote for 
‘reduction’. An overwhelmingly prohibitionist licensing committee 
was returned. As a result, there was no liquor for sale at the races, 
the A. and P. Asssociation’s annual show or at the saleyards. In 
making the decision to refuse licences for these functions the 
committee showed firmness in the face of alternative cajolery and 
bullying from Hugo Friedlander. But its members did not feel 
strong enough to act on the authority given them to reduce the 
number of licensed hotels in the electorate. There were six such 
houses in the town, and Tinwald, Mount Somers and Hinds had 
one each. As it happened the committee was justified in its reluct- 
ance to make a change by the results of the next licensing election, 
which returned an almost entirely ‘moderate’ committee. Its two 
leading members, Donald McLean and David Thomas were both 
total abstainers but were opposed to no-licence. 

Almost the same committee secured re-election in 1900. Simi- 
larly the no-licence vote, almost fifty per cent above that for 
continuance in 1894, had declined in proportion by 1899. Only the 
greatly increased vote for reduction gave warning of a swing of 
opinion. It appears, therefore, that if the licensing committee had 
faced the invidious task of reducing the number of licences by 
deciding which Ashburton hotel should be penalized, no-licence 
might well have been averted in 1902. Even as it was, the 
Ashburton Mail declared that the results of the poll were received 
with incredulity. This was probably true for a large number of 
people, although a vote of 11 to 2 for no-licence at Clent Hills, 
and large majorities at many country places, hardly suggest doubts 
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about the result. In every succeeding poll for twenty-five years 
Ashburton gave a majority for restoration, although not the two- 
thirds vote required. 

The certainty expressed by some lawyers that the result could 
be easily upset because of trivial irregularities at the poll, buoyed 
up the hopes of the publicans until the New Year. But a petition 
having failed, the Ashburton Guardian commented philosophically 
“We may as well endeavour to accommodate ourselves to the 
altered state of affairs. We are entering upon an experimental 
period . . . the whole colony will keep a careful watch upon us.’ 

For its part the no-licence council faced a heavy bill for the 
expenses of the campaign and the legal action against the petition. 
But it refused to hold a victory demonstration—perhaps the easiest 
way of raising money—because there was nothing personal in its 
opposition to the publicans of the town. 

Two men played a noteworthy part in the work of the no-licence 
council—G. W. Leadley and Charles Dixon. Both were Metho- 
dists—the latter a Wesleyan. Leadley has already been mentioned 
and will be described more fully later.* However, a full account 
should be given of Dixon. In an unobtrusive way he contributed 
not a little to the tone of Ashburton social life. 

Dixon went to Ashburton in 1878 and founded the second news- 
paper, the Evening Echo, in partnership with S. J. Furness. The 
partners enlarged the journal as the Ashburton Herald in the next 
year and also started a morning paper, the Ashburton Guardian. 
In 1880 the two papers amalgamated as the Ashburton Guardian, 
an evening paper, Dixon then being in partnership with H. J. 
Weeks. However, it seems that they sold the business that same 
year. Dixon entered the firm of George Jameson, grain and produce 
merchant, and from 1888 to 1894 managed the Rakaia branch. He 
then joined Friedlander Brothers as accountant. 

Dixon was founder and mainspring, until his death in 1915, of 
the Wesleyan Sunday school. He also held at one time or another 
every local church office open to a layman. Similarly he occupied 
every position in the local prohibition and no-licence leagues. 
However, his distinctive contribution was made as a propagandist 
for no-licence, writing a weekly column in the Guardian. His 
material was based on wide research and was attractively pre- 
sented. He was no fanatic. He argued his cause like a philosopher. 
His character commended his beliefs to all who had even a nodding 


*See pages 149 and 183. 
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acquaintance with him. He was affable, modest, kind, tactful and 
free from any trace of malignity or falsehood. Moreover, he was 
devoted to duty and ‘by his every act . . . displayed good citizen- 
ship’.®4 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 


A dozen men represented the six parliamentary electorates which 
from time to time during the years, 1878 to 1902, included parts 
of the Ashburton County. Half of these men were large land- 
owners prominent in local body work. 

No man among them was as devoted to public affairs as E. G. 
Wright, yet few were as often defeated. His eight years in Parlia- 
ment was the longest period representing any part of the county, 
yet he won two electoral victories only because the Liberal vote 
was divided among several candidates. Only Sir John Hall, who 
as member for Ellesmere from 1890 to 1893 included the Rakaia 
region in his constituency, was abler; but Wright played a minor 
role in Parliament. His virtually continuous service throughout the 
entire period, both as county councillor and as member of the 
Lyttelton Harbour Board, counted for more in Ashburton. 

It was said of Wright that no one in the county was better 
known by sight. To quote one contemporary account: 

‘with his handsome, stately figure [he] might be taken for a 

Doctor of Divinity in easy circumstances, or one of Her 

Majesty’s Judges a trifle unbent. A little over the middle height, 

he inclines to slenderness rather than to robustness. He has a 

fine, sensitive and intellectual face . . . good forehead, aquiline 

nose, grey hair neatly brushed and parted, ending on either side 
the head in a cluster of neat curls, not unlike those on a Judge’s 

crisp wig. Mr Wright has a melodious and cultivated voice... . 

Nevertheless he has a provincial peculiarity .. . he dabs the letter 

‘h’ about in the most heartrending manner’.® 

As a political and public figure, Wright was in general ‘tactful, 
courteous, genial, and even humorous’. But by contrast he had 
little patience with committees and boards which did not follow 
his wishes, and on occasion would storm out of a meeting when 
opposed. As an employer, too, he could be ‘merciless’ towards 
incompetence. ‘A strenuous worker himself, he expected all who 
worked for him to make their full tale of bricks.’ 

Wright resigned from Parliament in 1884 because of the criticism 
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of his part in the Mount Somers railway project. He was thus 
indirectly the cause of one of the most exciting events in Ashbur- 
ton’s political history. Shortly before, Sir Julius Vogel, the magician 
of the 1870 development scheme, had returned to New Zealand 
and now offered himself as a candidate for the vacant seat at the 
by-election. Vogel’s one address, delivered from a wheel chair on 
the platform of Ashburton town hall, was reported fully and 
stirred hopes throughout New Zealand of a return to better times. 
However, a general election took place instead, and Vogel was 
elected for a Christchurch electorate. Walker beat Wason for 
Ashburton. 

Walker lacked the hard drive which brought Wright success 
both as an engineer and as a farmer and also made him both more 
useful and less popular in local and general politics. Yet Walker 
was an admirable local member, without being parochial. After 
one of his political addresses in the Oddfellows Hall, a critic of 
his policy could nevertheless conclude: ‘Mr Walker’s zeal in local 
matters and his steady support of measures which were for the 
good of the colony at large, fully entitled him to the confidence 
of the constituency. The member for Ashburton has no personal 
enemies.’°? But Walker disappointed those both inside his party 
and in the electorate who looked to him for leadership. One 
forceful critic wrote, ‘We want somebody with a little more back- 
bone than Mr Walker has got to represent us in Parliament in 
these critical times, somebody with too much character to be 
agreeable to all and all things to all men, somebody who has ideas 
of his own and has the manliness to utter them and stick to them, 
and somebody who will not sing “‘ditto” to Sir Julius Vogel.’ 

Soon after Wright defeated him and two other Liberal candi- 
dates in 1890, Walker was called to the Legislative Council. He 
then became Minister of Education, 1896-1903. But although his 
appointment was welcomed by the press, he was a failure as a 
Minister. He did not possess the necessary assertiveness to control 
permanent officials. Moreover, his health was failing. He resigned 
in 1903 and died the following year. The editor of the Guardian 
summed up the qualities which made him a good friend though a 
poor politician: He ‘carried into public life the delicate sense of 
honour, the courtesy, the frankness and the true kindliness that 
endeared him to his private friends.’®® 

The third representative of the Ashburton electorate during this 
period—John McLachlan—was one of the new, small farmer poli- 
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ticians who gradually became the strongest force in Parliament. At 
the same time, he presented almost a caricature of the Seddon 
style of shrewd political dealing disguised under crude sociability. 
A parliamentary reporter described him thus in 1903: 

The representative of Ashburton is about the wildest looking 

specimen in the Parliamentary collection. But if he is in the 

rough to gaze on, he can give ‘points’ to some more ornamental 
members in the matter of ability and originality of thought and 
expression. He is a sturdily built, carelessly dressed man, with 

a large head, made to look larger by the wild disorder of a huge 

shock of curly hair. He is a farmer and might have stepped out 

of his market trap into his place in the House. He is, as a rule, 

a breezy, happy-go-lucky sort of member with a good sense of 

humour and a fine stock of anecdotes and a great admiration 

for and acquaintance with the writings of . . . Robert Burns.! 

McLachlan was at his best as ‘the genial and kindly member’ 
who entertained a party at Mount Somers hotel in 1903. During 
dinner there was more laughing than eating; McLachlan held forth 
from the hearth rug until midnight and his flow of anecdotes 
resumed at breakfast next morning. He was at his worst when, 
having dined and wined too well on one evening in 1895, he first 
insulted a large audience at Rakaia and then made three un- 
successful attempts to speak. That he actually toppled from the 
platform is not clearly established but the incident was reported 
throughout New Zealand and in London. 

Although McLachlan claimed that ‘he had always secured a fair 
share of the plums for the local boys, jobs in the police force etc.’, 
he was far from a useful local member in this way. He succeeded 
because he had ‘a rare knack of making himself acceptable to a 
popular audience’, and because he appealed to popular resentment 
of wealth: ‘If you want a man to represent you send a man of 
your own class’.!°! He won in 1902, although opposed not only by 
John Studholme as representative of the opposition, but also by 
William Brock, the Hampstead schoolmaster who had Seddon’s 
blessing, and by Albert Ager, a local architect, who stood virtually 
as a Labour candidate. Both Wason, earlier, and Studholme at 
this time, showed their resentment at having to accept defeat from 
one they despised. 

Joseph Ivess, the newspaper editor, held Wakanui for nearly five 
of the six years of that electorate’s existence (1881-7). He was 
elected on the first occasion because Wason, who had won the 
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seat, refused to stand again when Ivess successfully petitioned 
against the first election. On the second occasion he won at a by- 
election because Grigg resigned in disgust after a short experience 
of Parliament. There were local objections to Saunders and Wright, 
his opponents. Ivess was unimportant as a member. 

The Rangitata electorate replaced the Geraldine electorate for 
two separate sessions. In 1887-90 it took in besides Geraldine the 
whole coastal region to the Rakaia River, and in 1893-6, Ashbur- 
ton County as far as the Ashburton River. Curiously enough 
the two men who represented the electorate—Serby Buxton and 
William Stephen Maslin—had much in common that was distinc- 
tive in this area. Buxton, a farmer on Rangitata Island was the 
first small farmer representative locally. Maslin, though a Geraldine 
storekeeper and auctioneer, appealed to the same social group. 
They were both prohibitionist candidates—the only ones to succeed 
in Ashburton County at this time. Both were Wesleyans. It was 
said of Buxton that he owed his success to ‘his unblemished 
character’,!°? and although that remark was a tribute rather than 
an explanation, both he and Maslin conducted election campaigns 
on a higher level than their experienced opponents, William 
Rolleston and Wright. Neither Buxton nor Maslin counted in 
Parliament though the latter contested later elections in Ashburton. 

As already recorded, the northern part of the county was repre- 
sented by Sir John Hall, as member for Ellesmere, 1890-93. From 
1896 it became part of Selwyn electorate, Wason being the member, 
1896-9, and C. A. C. Hardy, the Rakaia storekeeper, from 1899 
to 1911. An account of the latter is given in the next part. 

The chief characteristic of parliamentary representation during 
the period reviewed was the excessive number of changes in elec- 
torate boundaries and the confusion these changes introduced. Of 
the dozen representatives, including George Hart for Coleridge in 
1879, four served in only one parliament and no one except Wright 
in more than two. The voters favoured Liberals rather than the 
so-called ‘conservatives’ but because of vote splitting they returned 
the latter more often to Parliament. The change from large land- 
owners, Wason, Hart and Wright, at the beginning of the period, 
to small farmer and storekeeper, McLachlan and Hardy, at the 
end was one that affected most New Zealand country electorates 
at the time. Ashburton was exceptional in that electorates in the 
county continued into the following periods to return runholders 
and large farmers to Parliament. 
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The quarter century from 1878 to 1902 inclusive was a period 
of considerable physical development in county and town. The 
construction of stock water races in the early years and the growth 
of plantations in later years made for greater production and some- 
what pleasanter living conditions. As yet, however, few home- 
steads were adorned with gardens. By the turn of the century the 
big estates and extensive wheat fields of the 1880s were giving 
place to mixed farms with small paddocks, especially on three 
government settlements. After two decades of financial stringency 
and somewhat mean and economical living, the Borough Council 
began, with the new century, to make definite improvements to 
the condition of the town. Finally the town and a large part of 
the county decided on a clear break with the social habits of the 
past by closing the licensed hotel bars. 
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Greater Farming Prosperity 
1903 - 28 


THE third quarter century of settlement in Ashburton fell between 
the declaration of ‘no-licence’ for the Ashburton electorate in 1903 
and the disappearance of that electorate in 1928. It also largely 
covered one phase in Ashburton’s farming history during which 
many small farmers grew increasingly prosperous while wheat 
production, having fallen to about two-thirds of that of the 1880s 
and 1890s, maintained a moderate but more consistent level in the 
face of better sheep prices. Nevertheless, it did not form a unified 
period. The world war of 1914-18 divided the early comparatively 
prosperous years from the post-war boom and slump and the 
anxieties of the 1920s. 


THE DISMEMBERMENT OF THE GREAT ESTATES 


The most prominent feature in the farming history of the first 
decade of the twentieth century was the dismemberment of some 
of the largest freehold properties and the very considerable reduc- 
tion in the size of all but one of the others. Acton was the first 
of the largest estates to disappear. Its early subdivision was part 
of the “‘strategic withdrawal’’ of the New Zealand and Australian 
Land Company from most of its New Zealand holdings. W. L. 
Allen, local manager for the company until the end of the century, 
sold 10,000 acres. His successor, T. A. Blackley, offered 7800 
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acres at auction in March 1904 and in the following year, Thomas 
Dowling bought the last 1362 acres of Acton. 

Coldstream, once of 18,000 acres, had been reduced to 8000 
acres by 1903. John Studholme jun., who finally settled on the 
estate in 1897 after years in England and on the family’s North 
Island properties, disposed of more than half of his land privately 
and almost all to men who had worked on the estate. This was 
the result of deliberate policy. Studholme once expressed the 
opinion that only exceptional men like John Grigg could farm 
more than 3000 acres of first class land satisfactorily. It might 
appear, therefore, that he followed Grigg’s example when he 
preferred to place his men on their own farms rather than to 
secure the best possible price for the land at auction. But this 
decision probably owed much to Studholme’s broad sympathies 
and sense of social welfare. He provided easier conditions even 
than those on State settlements. On this count the subdivision of 
Coldstream contrasted with that of most other estates and especi- 
ally of Lagmhor. 

About 1897 G. A. M. Buckley took over Lagmhor from his 
uncle, John McLean, and began to develop the estate, as far as the 
land allowed, as an agricultural farm. This policy involved the 
retirement of Donald McLean, manager for thirty-six years and 
one of the most popular figures in the sporting and social life of 
the district. Moreover, it clearly aimed at preparing the estate for 
subdivision into farms. For these reasons it was bitterly resented 
by McLean and his shepherds, if not more widely. By 1903 
Buckley had sold 7000 acres of Lagmhor. He disposed of the 
remaining 23,000 acres at four sales in 1904, 1908, 1910 and 1913. 
At the first of these he offered land in the vicinity of Winslow and 
Barford, and the farms were ‘keenly competed for’. The second 
sale—for which Buckley made a brief visit from England—was 
‘one of the most successful . . . in the history of the county... 
attracting 600 farmers . . . the attendance was the largest yet seen 
at a land sale in Ashburton’ to that date.’ But there was a more 
numerous attendance for the final sale in 1913 of 6000 acres within 
four miles of Tinwald railway station. The prices realized especi- 
ally at this last auction exceeded all expectations, ranging, because 
of the wide variety of soils on the property, from £4 to £34 an 
acre. Altogether, the estate realized some £318,000. 

Before Duncan Cameron died in 1908 he had sold 11,400 acres 
of Springfield estate, Methven, at three auction sales. The balance 
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was cleared at the beginning of 1909. John Brown? reckoned that 
the 16,500 acres realized £284,000 altogether. A number of smaller 
estates, the freehold parts of earlier large pastoral runs, were also 
finally subdivided in the first years of the century. These included 
Alford and Shepherds Bush in 1902, Cracroft in 1904, Winchmore 
in 1905, Maronan in 1906 and Valetta in 1914. Winchmore and 
Valetta deserve further mention. 

Winchmore was perhaps best known because Matthew Stitt 
remained as manager for the whole of its existence as a freehold 
property of 4300 acres. He was one of Ashburton’s successful 
Scottish shepherds and a pioneer of the district, having arrived 
in 1862. He played a notable part in the life of the community 
as racing man, master of the hunt club for eight years, president 
for many years of the Caledonian Society, president of the A. & P. 
Association, and a member of road board and County Council. 
He did much for the welfare of the old men’s home. Soon after 
disposing of Winchmore for the estate of George Hart, he sold his 
own attractive 1000 acre farm, Braemar, near by. He died in 1913. 

Valetta had retained something like its original size longer than 
any of the other old stations on the Canterbury plains. Over 9000 
acres of freehold, most of it still in the virgin state, were offered 
for sale as twenty farms, and James Cow of Tinwald acquired the 
4473 acres of Canterbury College leasehold. The sale in March 
1914 attracted 500 purchasers, a special train being provided on 
the Mount Somers line which ran through the property. 

Other estates built up in the 1870s by newcomers and not by 
runholders had also achieved a high reputation and most of these 
were subdivided also during the period under review. Viewmount, 
Waimarama, Balrazie and Montalto are examples. The first, near 
Methven, consisted of 2850 acres when John Holmes sold it in 
1904. Holmes was a brother of D. G. Holmes. He had been a 
Christchurch solicitor, a member of Parliament, a member of the 
County Council for two brief terms and was one of the most out- 
spoken opponents of the Liberal land policy. Viewmount was 
‘famous for the quality of its sheep’ and also produced up to fifty 
bushels of wheat to the acre. In March 1914 the executors of the 
estates of J. A. and A. D. MclIlraith* offered for sale 2822 acres 
of ‘the famous Balrazie Estate’ near Barrhill. It was sold as nine 
farms but the Henderson brothers of Methven bought the best of 
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the land and half of the area at an average price of some £35 an 
acre. (Leonard White bought what was still called ‘Balrazie’ in 
1920 at the time he sold Langley to Jeremiah Connolly.) Wai- 
marama, the earlier Broompark, which the Mcllraiths had also 
acquired but had handed to the Deans estate, was subdivided and 
leased as seven farms in September 1901. David Morrow sub- 
divided his Montalto estate in October 1907 putting 4097 acres up 
for auction and retaining over 2000 acres in farms for his three 
sons.® 

In 1906 the government, when preparing a new Land Act, drew 
up a list of sixty-three companies or persons who owned country 
freehold land worth over £50,000. Six of these landowners held 
estates in Ashburton County: J. C. N. Grigg, Duncan Cameron, 
G. A. M. Buckley and the trustees of Archdeacon James Wilson 
who died in 1886, E. G. Wright (d. 1901) and Gordon Holmes 
(d. 1902). The subsequent sale of three of the properties—Spring- 
field, Lagmhor and Valetta—is recorded above. When John Grigg 
died in 1901 some 2500 acres of Longbeach passed to his second 
son, Edward F. J. Grigg, leaving 10,000 acres in the estate. John 
Charles Nattle Grigg, the eldest son, had managed Longbeach 
since 1883 and he continued to maintain the standard which gave 
the estate its reputation. “There was never an untidy fence and 
never a poverty stricken beast on Longbeach, for all work was 
carried out in the most exacting manner and with the hearty 
co-operation of a picked staff’* But he gradually reduced the 
area of the farm to 6462 acres and his son John Hutton Grigg 
who succeeded in 1926 disposed of 2244 acres in 1927. When 
D. G. Holmes died in 1902 he left 5000 acres at Holmeslee, near 
Mitcham, and 5000 acres in other properties. Much of this land 
was sold soon afterwards. 

The sixth of the large holdings, that of the estate of E. G. 
Wright, survived until 1927. In that year nearly 11,000 acres, 
consisting of Surrey Hills and neighbouring properties, were 
auctioned on the orders of the Bank of New Zealand. The sale 
was the outcome of the most notorious land dispute in the history 
of Ashburton, which culminated in its most notable legal action. 
In 1905 and 1907 Douglas George Wright, who was a trustee under 
his father’s will, bought the shares of his two brothers and his 
mother in the estate. He then held five-eighths, his three sisters 
still having an eighth share each. Soon afterwards, without any 
objection from the family, he bought Surrey Hills and Windermere 
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(the homestead property) from the estate. However, this purchase 
while he was a trustee broke an elementary rule of trust law. 
Sixteen years later a family quarrel flared up. His sister, Florence 
and her husband W. A. Morgan, owed Wright £28,000 which he 
successfully sued them for. They counter-attacked by commencing 
an action for breach of trust on behalf of their children, the 
residual beneficiaries under the trust. The Supreme Court found 
that there was not the slightest suggestion of bad faith or fraud 
in Wright’s acquisition of the properties. Nor had the trust suffered 
in the least from his administration. Mrs Morgan took the case 
to the Court of Appeal where four judges, leaning heavily on the 
letter of the law and English precedent, found in her favour. Sir 
Robert Stout, Chief Justice, alone dissented, holding that the 
purchase was allowable under the terms of the will. Moreover, 
he considered that it would be an act of gross injustice to deprive 
Wright of the fruits of sixteen years’ effort. Wright carried the 
case to the Privy Council and lost again. 

The bank then sold the properties to meet a relatively small 
amount of interest owing on a mortgage. Further legal actions 
followed, first by the bank to decide who was entitled to the 
surplus realized from the sale, secondly by another sister, Mrs 
Roberts, to secure her rights, and thirdly by Wright himself for 
permission to appeal direct from the Supreme Court to the Privy 
Council to settle his obligation to pay land tax of £20,000 on the 
properties. The Morgans had apparently hoped to benefit to the 
extent of £25,000. But at this stage (Sir) Arthur Donnelly, who 
had acted for Wright previously, declared that the estate had been 
reduced in value from £200,000 to £50,000, that Wright was ‘suffer- 
ing from an obsession’ and that his last application was simply 
being made ‘as a device for drawing out the litigation . . . till he 
has ruined himself, ruined the estate, and ruined everybody who 
has anything to do with it’. 


LAND SALES AND SETTLEMENT 


The sale of farms out of the large estates did not result in much 
more settlement. As has been said, the disposal of Coldstream to 
landless men was exceptional. Thirty new farms were set up there. 
Between 1897 and 1904 the number of ratepayers in the small 
Coldstream road district increased from 58 to 86. By contrast, 
large areas cut up in other parts of the county during mid-1904 
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drew attention to the purchase of land chiefly by men already well 
established. In less than four months, 23,000 acres were sold, all 
or almost all of it being added to farms of a thousand acres or 
more. Grigg’s purchase of the homestead block of Cracroft was 
especially the subject of complaint. 

But in the eyes of those who hoped to see the countryside 
populated and developed this negative effect of the breaking up 
of the largest properties, which continued throughout the decade 
as Springfield and Lagmhor were successively reduced in size and 
Valetta and other estates were sold, was less offensive than the 
apparent absorption of existing farms and the driving out of 
farming families from many localities.* As the more successful 
farmers became wealthier they turned from the labour of agricul- 
ture to pastoral farming. For this they needed broader acres and 
they found that they were able to buy out less enterprising neigh- 
bours. In consequence of such purchases, observers claimed, eight 
empty farmhouses stood within three miles of Flemington School 
and, in the Wheatstone-Waterton-Eiffelton district, there were 
twenty-five fewer farms than during the 1880s. In 1907, another 
critic declared that east of Ashburton borough, along Beach and 
Wakanui roads, four men had acquired three extra farms adjacent 
to their own, three more had bought out two neighbours each and 
twelve other farmers had added substantially to their original 
compact holdings. As a result twenty families had left the vicinity 
within twelve years.® 

McLachlan voiced complaints against this aggregation when 
urging the government to purchase land in the county for further 
settlements. He—and Wright before him—pressed the claims of 
Lagmhor, and it is probable that the Lands Department would 
have accepted Buckley’s offer of the estate at £5 an acre if the 
latter had not wished to reserve 8000 acres. As often happened 
elsewhere in Canterbury, the estate when sold privately realised 
half as much again and finally twice as much as had been asked. 
But this did not prove—as was so often assumed—that the 
officials had mis-judged the value of the land. Prices had risen 
in the meantime. Besides Lagmhor, officials inspected Maronan, 


* A marked decline in the numbers of children attending some of the 
forty-three schools in the county first drew attention to the movement 
of population. Between 1898 and 1902 the rolls of Elgin, Flemington, 
Springburn, Lauriston, Greenstreet and Hinds schools fell by at least 
one-third and the total for the whole county from 2212 to 2082. 
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Chalmers’ farm on Beach Road and Withell’s Rangitata estate, 
and had the value of parts of Springfield and Buccleuch pointed 
out to them. Nevertheless not for twelve years after the establish- 
ment of Hekeao was a fourth government settlement opened in the 
county. When another one was established, it was in the same 
vicinity. In 1910, George J. F. Palmer’s estate of 4431 acres at 
Ruapuna was bought and offered in fourteen sections. (This land 
had been first acquired by John Ballantyne, founder of the Christ- 
church drapery firm. He held it until 1907.) Again, as happened 
often enough, the purchase having been made, local opinion 
declared that the price paid—£9 an acre—was excessive. Few 
local men could have been among the fifty applicants, because 
only one obtained a farm. It is said’ that some of those who drew 
sections had not inspected the country and they were frightened 
away by its stony appearance when they did so. But at that time 
of rising prices, no land had increased in value more rapidly than 
that in the district comprising Ruapuna, Mayfield and Carew. In 
1906 a reporter for the Guardian wrote, ‘For many years, the 
stony nature of the soil and the difficulty in cultivating these lands 
kept many practical farmers from investing in these districts. But 
these difficulties have disappeared or been overcome, and the 
lands have come to be recognized as first-class for fattening pur- 
poses, for growing root crops and for oats, which give a heavy 
yield.” Land which the government sold in 1890 for 30s an acre 
had been changing hands at £9.10s. an acre for years before 1910. 

During the following three years the Lands Department added 
four more settlements to the four (including Ruapuna just men- 
tioned) already established in Ashburton County. It seemed as if 
the Liberal Government proved more responsive to the persuasion 
of an opposition member, William Nosworthy, than to McLachlan’s 
half-hearted pleadings. Five blocks of land were bought: Thomas 
Morland’s Avenel (1749 acres), 521 acres from William Irwin, 
and 1327 acres from W. T. Lowe, all at Mitcham, G. W. Leadley’s 
Valverde of 2312 acres at Wakanui, and 1401 acres at Hinds 
belonging to W. H. Simmons from which the Strathmore Settle- 
ment was made.* The Mitcham (Avenel) settlements helped to 
bring about a considerable change in that locality. Only a few 
families had settled near Rokeby school since the days of the 
pioneers of whom Morland and Irwin were two. Then in 1912 


* Lowe and Simmons are given in Appendices to the Journals of the House 
of Representatives 1913 C 5 p.3 but cannot be identified. 
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Avenel and Avenel Extension settlements were opened and Alex- 
ander Holmes divided Somerton privately. This year therefore 
marked a new stage in the life of Mitcham. In the place of thirteen 
farmers in the whole district, the next census showed twenty-eight. 
With the exception of three farms for each of which over twenty 
men applied, there was no rush for the sections on these settle- 
ments. In general only a few entered their names for each and 
none at all for six. Rakaia opinion held that 300 acres was a 
minimum to ensure success on Avenel and only one farm con- 
tained above 200 acres. Few local men applied at first, but one 
is worthy of notice. Patrick Brick of Barrhill, who secured a 
section, belonged to a well known family. His father, Daniel 
O’Connor Brick, was one of the characters of the countryside and 
the contributor at times to lively newspaper controversy in the 
Ashburton Guardian. The family held the land until the 1960s. 
According to the departmental reports these settlements were 
not especially successful. Strathmore made very fair progress and 
Avenel usually secured a fair report but not until prices improved 
in 1918 was the Extension thought to be making more than an 
indifferent showing. The settlers on Valverde did little better. 
Sixteen more settlements were formed in the county during the 
remainder of the period. All were for returned soldiers. Most 
were small; they provided altogether 106 farms. The settlements 
of the 1890s had succeeded partly because of a careful buying 
policy but more as a result of rising prices. The land for the 
soldier settlements by contrast was purchased under conditions 
of inflated land values which were largely the result of the gov- 
ernment’s unrestrained buying together with its loans for private 
purchase. The settlements served after a fashion to keep promises 
made to servicemen. Otherwise the effect was regrettable. For five 
years Seafield, the earliest of these settlements in Ashburton, was 
the only one which the department considered to be satisfactorily 
established. However, by 1924 Coldstream, in the south-east of 
the county, Hawthorne near by, and Acton were all in a fair 
condition. When a board of inquiry investigated the position of 
the settlers after the worst of the slump of 1921-2 had passed, they 
appeared to hear most about the need to lower the rent on Lynd- 
hurst, and the three men on Grange, who were said to be better 
off, received useful reductions. The chief complaint however, as 
so often before, was that the sections were too small. This was 
especially so of the Isleworth settlement on the lower Hinds River 
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where men claimed that they could not make a living even if rent 
free. The discharged soldier settlers in Canterbury made a far 
greater success of their farms than those in most other districts— 
probably because land prices did not rise as high as elsewhere. 
And in Ashburton, Isleworth was the only failure. Five of the 
men on the thirteen farms had to forfeit them, and one or two 
others abandoned their sections.® 

In 1915 the Ashburton Guardian first took notice of the rest- 
lessness which for ten years had become increasingly evident 
among the farming community. Rising land values had produced 
an ugly get-rich-quick mentality. However, the newspaper assured 
its readers that the worst of the speculative craze had not yet 
affected the county. The feverish trading in land so apparent in 
Auckland during the war years barely reached Ashburton until 
1918 and burnt itself out by early 1921. Within that brief period 
it doubled the price of much of the land. For example parts of 
Springfield increased from £22 to £50 an acre in two years and 
Mayfield land, valued at £5 10s an acre, was sold at £16. 

Under these conditions farms changed hands rapidly. At one 
monthly meeting of the Upper Ashburton Road Board nine trans- 
fers were registered. During the year ending August 1919, fifty 
sales of farms occurred in the Mount Hutt road district. Harrison 
Drummond sold his land near Lyndhurst for the Grange soldiers’ 
settlement. At his clearing sale in October 1919 it was remarked 
that three Drummond brothers, including J. W. Drummond at 
Corwar, were holding such sales within eight days and a fourth 
brother was selling all land and stock in the following month. 
A year later, a report on a Springfield sale mentioned the uprooting 
of old-established families. It quoted Charles Lamb’s refrain: ‘All, 
all are gone, the old familiar faces!” and commented: ‘It is not as 
bad as that yet . . . but will soon be if this game of “‘general post’ 
continues much longer’.?® 

This hectic episode was comparatively short-lived in Ashburton. 
No doubt many farmers managed to provide very comfortably for 
their retirement. But a large number of recent purchasers were left 
struggling to meet payments on mortgages raised on the fictitious 
value of their new properties. Some failed to do so: but because 
the inflation was mild in Ashburton when compared with that in 
the North Island, the number of bankruptcies was comparatively 
small. There were only thirty-six failures among Ashburton farmers 
during the years 1921-5. And returned soldiers required—or at 
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least received—far less relief from the Lands Department than 
elsewhere. 

One district report of the end of the affair mentioned other 
effects which need not be further investigated here: ‘In common 
with most districts, Mayfield residents have settled down on their 
farms after playing an active part in the frantic game of ‘‘general 
post’’ while land values were high and money plentiful. With the 
steadying of land values and the sudden flight of credit, farmers 
are, as one of their number put it, looking at their holdings to 
see what can be made out of farming, instead of holding them 
with a speculative interest in re-sale . . . settling down to real 
farming will do no harm in a lot of cases.’ 


PASTORAL RUNS AND SHEEP FARMING 


The high country pastoral runs were affected by one aspect of 
what was called ‘land hunger’ although the term did not seem 
appropriate when it was used in 1911. After the earlier settlements 
had proved a success the government came under pressure to make 
pastoral country similarly available. As the runs were under the 
control of the Lands Department and were leased for relatively 
brief periods, it was not difficult to divide and apportion them also 
by ballot. There was good reason for letting out the land under 
stringent and detailed conditions as with the settlements. High 
country pastures had seriously deteriorated. Their grazing capabili- 
ties were reduced by misdirected application of fire, by overstock- 
ing, and by the ravages of rabbits.!? Clearly the receipts from rents 
were of less importance than the care taken of the land. 

There was virtually no competition for the runs which were 
auctioned in 1903 in preparation for new leases in the following 
year. Three runs—Blackford, Winterslow and Mount Somers— 
and two Canterbury College leases, Mount Possession, runs 108 
and 109, were let either at rents similar to those realized in 1889 
or very much below. The areas offered were not noticeably 
reduced, but some loss of the best parts of runs or other rearrange- 
ment may explain the failure of these prices to respond to rising 
land and sheep values. 

However, before a large number of pastoral properties became 
available in 1911, the government had yielded to a demand that it 
should lease even the larger runs by ballot. Small grazing runs were 
let in other parts of Canterbury; Springburn apparently being the 
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only example in Ashburton. As has been shown,* there was by 
this time no great rush for farms in the newly opened settlements. 
But by contrast, 373 applications were made for the twenty-four 
leases of Canterbury runs to be decided by ballot. Of the seven 
in Ashburton, Stronechrubie, almost the largest in area (35,000 
acres) and requiring the lowest rent, attracted thirty-five candi- 
dates, while three Double Hill runs—one of 37,500 acres—drew 
from twenty-six to twenty-eight each. These were large numbers 
considering that there were not many people with the necessary 
experience and with the financial backing required by the depart- 
ment—sufficient funds to cover seven years’ rent. (As against this 
restriction the department bought all improvements and allowed 
the new runholders to pay for them by instalments.) The rental 
for the Double Hills runs was much larger comparatively than that 
obtained by auction in 1889, but that for the other runs was at 
about the same level. (Both area and rent for Stronechrubie were 
double those of 1889.) Following the ballot, one Double Hill run, 
Upper Lake Heron, and part (58,000 acres) of Mesopotamia were 
submitted for auction. There was ‘spirited bidding’ for the first and 
George Gerard, who had lost the remainder of Double Hill at this 
time, secured this No. 4 Station, Glenrock, adjoining the freehold, 
at £800, about double the upset price. 

Two of the successful applicants must be mentioned. ‘Miss Mary 
Anderson, Fairton, Ashburton’, secured Stronechrubie. Acland!’ 
records that William Anderson, who had been a run manager and 
was head shepherd at the freezing works near which he had a 
farm, took the run. But G. R. Macdonald corrects this statement. 
The run in his view was taken over by Alexander Anderson, other- 
wise unidentified. Both authorities assume that the lady was acting 
as a ‘dummy’ to evade the landholding provisions of the system. 
The other newcomer was William Glassey Gallagher, a Mayfield 
farmer, who secured Run 119, Double Hill No. 3, Glenariffe Station. 
He served as a member of the County Council from 1917 to 1947 
and was chairman for two difficult years, 1924-6. 

During this period the high country became the home of all the 
larger flocks. In 1903, five of the thirteen county flocks of over 
10,000 sheep belonged to estates on the plains—those of Buckley, 
Grigg, Cameron, Studholme and John Holmes in that order. 
Probably, those on Valetta and Gawler Downs should be added, 


*See page 172. 
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because they were in the foothills. In 1928 there was still one flock 
of over 20,000 sheep—that on Mount Possession, organized once 
again as one unit after having been divided. All the other flocks 
of over 10,000 sheep also belonged to runs and were owned by 
S. E. and L. R. Richards, of Mount Hutt, Hugh Ensor of Double 
Hill and the Peache family at Mount Somers. Jeremiah Connolly, 
now at Langley, Rakaia, held 8777 sheep, the largest single flock 
on the plains. 

The table on page 429 shows that an increase of 17.6 per cent 
took place in the total number of sheep—a smaller addition in 
proportion than in any of the other periods dealt with in this 
history. The number of flocks of over 10,000 sheep fell consider- 
ably, but the chief increase took place, not among the smaller 
flocks but among those of from 500 to 5000 sheep. The number 
of flocks increased by thirty-eight per cent. Most of the sheep were 
cross-breds. There were only 170,000 merinos even in 1903. The 
preferences among stud sheep changed from English Leicester and 
Shropshire in 1903 to Corriedales, with about half the number of 
English and Border Leicesters by 1928. Probably Hugh Ensor made 
the largest single contribution to this change. He took over three 
Double Hill runs in 1916-17 and ran Corriedales on them—a new 
feature in the county. 

As explained earlier,* increasing prosperity during the early 
years of the century encouraged farmers to turn where possible to 
pastoral farming. That many did so was quite apparent. The change 
was often attributed to the better wool prices. For example, in 
1904 a newspaper report of the Seafield-Newland-Pendarves dis- 
tricts, which were known collectively as ‘the Ashburton plains’, 
commented on the improvements effected there during the previous 
ten years. It declared that the large tussock-studded areas of the 
mid-1890s had been subdivided into ‘nice workable paddocks’. 
However, the report went on, ‘sheep raising being the most profit- 
able branch of farming just now, there does not appear to be the 
same acreage under cereal crop this year’.14 There was no doubt 
about a decline in the sowing of wheat. It took place all over the 
county until a fall in wool and meat prices in 1907 caused a 
return to agriculture. But not until later, during the war years, 
did sheep raising become more profitable than wheat. 

During the 1914-18 war the New Zealand Government imposed 


*See page 170. 
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a commandeer on all meat for export and regulated the price of 
wheat. The effect of this action was to favour meat and lamb pro- 
duction. Again, when prices fell in 1921, the government set up a 
new body, the New Zealand Meat Producers’ Board, which helped 
to restore the prosperity of the sheep farmer by improving market- 
ing conditions. (The chairman of this board for its first ten years 
was David Jones, who in 1921 was M.P. for Kaiapoi but later for 
Ashburton. One of the first five members was J. C. N. Grigg.) 
Under these conditions the pastoral industry prospered. Reporting 
on the Ashburton ram fair in 1924, the local newspaper declared 
that sheep were the ‘solid ... foundation of Ashburton farming... . 
Unlike wheat, the products of a sheep farm are welcome and can 
always be sold at their market value’. In other words, mutton 
and lamb had an assured overseas market at satisfactory prices. 
The ‘fat lamb season’ in Mayfield in that year was ‘a record one’. 
By April, the district was more nearly cleaned out of Jambs than 
ever before at this date, the selling being mostly done in the 
paddocks.16 


Increasing emphasis on pastoral farming and greater prosperity 
helped to strengthen competition at the Ashburton Agricultural 
and Pastoral Association’s annual shows. Leading local breeders 
also gave the shows more support than in the past. As a result 
they grew increasingly popular. The association counted 383 
members in 1903, 500 in 1904, and 700 in 1919. Its show was con- 
sidered as second in Canterbury only to that at Christchurch. In 
general, attendances mounted, although a probable 7000 on people’s 
day in 1903 was not exceeded until 1911. An estimated 10,000 
people attended the show of 1922. The association was the 
strongest social institution in the county and its show the chief 
social event of the year. 

The interest taken in the quantity of mutton and lamb, as of 
wheat, produced on Longbeach, tended to obscure the stress which 
the Griggs put on quality. The Longbeach stud flocks were the 
largest and best in the county. J. C. N. Grigg took the chief 
awards for Southdowns in 1903, but he and his father were prob- 
ably better known for their Lincoln, Shropshire and English and 
Border Leicester studs. In fact the wide variety of the Longbeach 
exhibits was more notable than the individual successes. However, 
in 1925, towards the end of this period, J. H. Grigg won almost 
all the main prizes for Romneys, Southdowns and merinos. 
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Two other exhibitors of 1903 were already well known. James 
Stringfellow of Chertsey, who was most successful with Corrie- 
dales, had been the first in Ashburton to begin building up an 
inbred crossbred flock. This flock was dispersed in 1908 soon 
after Stringfellow’s death. But his son John bought 100 ewes and 
a ram at the sale and developed his own flock at the Welbeck stud, 
Tinwald. When this second flock in its turn was disposed of in 
1920, the sale of 1100 stud Corriedales attracted a record attend- 
ance from all over New Zealand to the Ashburton show grounds. 
The Shropshire sheep exhibited in 1903 far surpassed those of any 
previous show. One of the prizewinners was Thomas Everard 
Upton of Allenton, who for many years had been a leading breeder. 
Upton, who retained the manner of the conventional English 
country gentleman, is remembered today chiefly as the lively cadet 
of Lady Barker’s ‘Station’ books of thirty-five years before. 

Some other breeders deserve mention. In 1903 John Bonifant of 
Avoca farm Wakanui won prizes for English Leicesters as he and 
his son were to do consistently throughout the period. John Withell 
of Rangitata estate, near Ealing, won first prizes for merinos and 
Lincolns in 1903. He also ran a flock of over 8000 sheep. In the 
following year, after a visit to Great Britain, he imported eight 
high-quality Ryeland ewes, a ram and a ram lamb, and six Oxford 
Down sheep. He bought more Ryelands from William Plumer 
Kellock of Maronan estate, who had imported the first sheep of 
the breed from England. From this beginning his son, Henry 
Charles Bayly Withell, developed the flock which took by far the 
largest share, and sometimes all, of the prizes for the breed during 
the second half of the period at the three local shows. However 
the outstanding competitor at Ashburton during the 1920s was a 
newcomer. Robert J. Low, who took up Aberdeen farm, High- 
bank in 1918, was so successful year after year that he won outright 
the Joshua Tucker Memorial Shield for most points. 

Other A. & P. Associations were formed—at Methven in 1911 
and at Mayfield in 1919. The Methven association proved to be 
a vigorous body, promoting not only a most popular show for 
which a special train was run from Rakaia, but also holding annual 
competitions for field crops and for flock ewes. Soon it had 300 
members who worked together to put up substantial buildings, 
when the association took over its own grounds in 1929. Although 
farmers from all over the county competed at its shows, R. J. 
Low was even more successful than in Ashburton, and was also 
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prominent in the field roots’ competition. Some half a dozen 
competitors shared almost equally in the awards at the Mayfield 
shows, but perhaps J. Richard Austin of Mayfield may fairly be 
singled out for special mention. 

The leading exhibitors of cattle at the Ashburton show were 
Frederick Frampton of Wakanui and his sons, and J. C. N. Grigg; 
of horses, John Small of Waterton and D. G. Wright of Winder- 
mere. 


AGRICULTURE 


During the early years of this period the growing of wheat con- 
tinued to provide the new farmer, now more often a State lease- 
holder than a landowner, with the best means of establishing 
himself. He might still receive three times as much from his 
harvest as from his sheep, even allowing for the smaller area in 
crop.!” Moreover yields increased because of better rotations, the 
use of fertilizer and improved seed. 

As against these advantages, agriculture gave far less reliable 
returns than pastoralism. Wheat prices fluctuated widely. Spring 
tended to be the driest season on the lower plains. Storms, often 
of hail, spoilt crops just as they were ripening. So farmers, as they 
prospered, turned increasingly to sheep raising. Only the fact that 
much of the plains consisted of land of medium quality, far better 
adapted to agriculture than to pasture, kept many of them sowing 
fairly large areas. And it took only a slight fall in wool and meat 
prices in 1907 to alarm even the more complacent and turn them 
back to cropping. The areas sown increased until they reached 
60,000 acres in 1911. The recession of 1921 again resulted in a 
record sowing for this period of 68,700 acres. And the harvest of 
1928 heralded a new period of emphasis on wheat production. 
That year, 2,000,000 bushels were threshed in the county for the 
first time since 1899. 

Some large areas of grain were still sown in the county especially 
during the early years of this period. Grigg had 2000 acres in 
wheat and 1100 acres in oats in 1905, and two years later there were 
1900 acres under wheat and 600 acres of oats on Lagmhor estate. 
By contrast, the sowing of 1921, a record for many years, was 
made for the most part in small lots—of 100 to 200 acres around 
Methven. Figures given for the whole county are surprising. It 
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was said that only 204 farmers grew more than fifty acres of wheat, 
eighty-two more than 100 acres.18 

Wheatgrowers were at a disadvantage when bargaining with 
millers for the sale of their crop. Early attempts made to persuade 
them to agree on a minimum price to be demanded—for example, 
by G. W. Leadley in 1906—were unsuccessful. But the 1914-18 
war introduced a new factor. The government fixed the price at 
what should have given a reasonable profit, forbade export and 
appealed on patriotic grounds for higher production. Unfortun- 
ately, the price did not compare well with the returns which similar 
arrangements gave the meat producers. A Methven farmer put 
the situation somewhat too bluntly. He declared that the govern- 
ment should recognize the following points: ‘a, That the farmer is 
not wholly a philanthropist; b, That the farmer’s patriotism has its 
limitations; c, That the farmer cannot grow hundreds of acres of 
wheat without labour; and d, that it [the government] should strive 
to make it as easy and as profitable to grow wheat as it is to grow 
wool and mutton’.1® But when, at one of the crucial moments of 
the war, the Ashburton growers debated their demand for an extra 
shilling a bushel, they demonstrated that this analysis was no over- 
statement of their position. Little could be done about the short- 
age of labour, but those engaged in persuading farmers to increase 
production—for example, H. F. Nicoll, chairman of a ‘local effici- 
ency committee’, and J. C. N. Grigg, who was a member of the 
Board of Agriculture—recognized that sufficient wheat would be 
grown if the authorities would raise the price. 

However, the wheat farmers gained in the end. A system of 
price fixing continued under various forms until 1928. Leadley, 
who had been a member of the Wheat Board during the war, 
became chairman of a wheat committee set up by the growers. 
Ashburton representatives to wheat conferences and committees 
also included J. C. N. Grigg, W. T. Lill, John Farrell and Frederick 
Frampton. These men seldom managed to secure prices which 
satisfied the growers. This was especially so in 1924 when a rise 
in the returns from wool exceeded all expectations. The Ashburton 
Guardian promptly told its readers that wheat growing had ceased 
to be remunerative, or as Lill put it with characteristic exaggeration 
‘the wheat grower—he was the most unfortunate man under the 
sun’. Yet the attitude of much of New Zealand was that assisting 
the wheat grower was merely ‘penalizing the people in a vain effort 
to maintain an uneconomic industry’.2° What was happening in 
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Ashburton was that sheep were paying much better than grain, but 
the nature of much of the land and the size of farms made it 
advisable not to abandon agriculture. Farmers complained but 
were thankful they did not have to accept much poorer financial 
returns. In 1928 price fixing gave place to a system of controlled 
marketing—a voluntary wheat pool—which was less open to objec- 
tion from the consumer and yet promised well for the future of 
the industry. 

Horses continued to be used until the end of this period for 
most ploughing and harvesting. Good teams were still in demand. 
In October 1920 at William Jamieson’s clearing sale at Dromore 
a six-horse team was sold at an average price of £100 and the first 
nineteen draught horses brought an average of £66 each. Every 
year the A. & P. Association’s horse parade was fully reported, 
and public interest and the standard of exhibits in the horse section 
at the show were fully maintained. The ploughing match returned 
to favour as a social event. It remained an all horse affair. This 
annual competition had lost favour in the 1880s because it led to 
drunken sprees. Now there was no licensed booth to encourage 
excesses. In 1908 the first match in the county for twenty-five 
years was held at John Hunt’s farm, Wakanui, 1300 people attend- 
ing. In the following years more teams participated—thirty-eight 
in 1910—and farmers declared that the standard improved. From 
1911 to 1914 Methven held an annual match and again in 1924-5, 
and in 1923 a ploughing match was held at Rakaia, the first after 
an interval of forty-five years. Apparently this was the only event 
of the kind in the county that year. There were only ten local 
entries among the forty competitors and ‘W. Merrin of Tinwald, 
continued his long list of wins by scoring in the open three-furrow 
class’.24 It was estimated that at the Methven match of 1925 at 
least 1000 spectators were present and 400 motor-cars. The 
Methven and Rakaia events had apparently taken the place of the 
one at Ashburton. 

In 1907 ploughing with the use of traction engines was reported 
‘on the Rangitata plains’. Six plants were working, each covering 
up to twenty acres a day. About the same time Henry Kingsbury 
of Kyle imported ‘a steam ploughing plant’ but found the repeated 
rolling of the soil by the heavy engine a serious defect of the 
system. John Withell of Ealing also imported a steam engine with 
especially wide wheels which was expected to plough fifty acres a 
day. His farm provided ideal conditions for using the big engine, 
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but it did not prove as successful as he had hoped. Mechanical 
cultivation on any scale had to await the coming of the motor 
tractor. The first tractors were exhibited locally at Metcalfe’s 
farm, Carew, in 1917 and later in that year at the Ashburton A. 
& P. Association’s show. By 1928 there were 267 ‘agricultural 
tractors’ in the county—rather more than one-fifth of the total 
number in Canterbury. 

The greatest value of the traction engine was in haulage. At 
harvest time, West Street was no longer covered up to six inches 
deep in straw and manure and blocked by teams and drays which 
extended also in queues along Burnett and Havelock streets. 
Haulers with their trucks took up little space. Their derrick cranes 
unloaded sacks rapidly and with a minimum of human effort. As 
early as 1908 a Mayfield report declared that ‘hauling heavy goods 
by horses . . . is now a thing of the past’ in this district.?? In one 
day in January an eight horse power traction engine had drawn 
four lorries with a load of 139 bales of wool from the farm Palmer 
had recently bought from Ballantyne to Valetta railway station. 
A year later on one day in April 1909 a record load of 504 sacks 
of wheat arrived at Tinwald from W. T. Woolley’s farm, Lagmhor. 
In 1912, when steam haulage was usual, H. J. Harrison was trans- 
porting his wheat to Rakaia thirteen miles away, making three 
trips a day. Within a year or so there were times when seven 
traction loads arrived at that station in a day, so that in spite of 
a rush of trains—eight extra in one day in addition to the regular 
fourteen—there were insufficient empty trucks available. By 1923, 
‘a good many motor lorries’ were carting wheat into Ashburton, 
although traction trains still did most of the transport to the 
stores and to the railway station. 


THE FARMERS’ UNION 


Finally in this account of farming during the first three decades of 
the century, recognition must be given to the prominent part 
played by local men in the establishment of the Farmers’ Union. 
The first attempt to found a body to represent the farming com- 
munity arose as a reaction to the establishment of a branch of a 
farm labourers’ union in Ashburton in 1890. Two years later, an 
effort was made to form an Ashburton branch of a New Zealand 
Farmers’ and Early Settlers’ League—a more politically oriented 
society based on Christchurch. Although nothing resulted from the 
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meetings of farmers held on either occasion, they made clear that 
the chief proponent in Ashburton of the organization of farmers 
was George William Leadley of Valverde farm, Wakanui. In 1901 
he succeeded at last, when he managed to set up a local branch 
of the ‘New Zealand Farmers’ Union’ a body which had been in 
existence for some two years in North Auckland. 

The Ashburton branch may have been the first one formed in 
the province for the initial meeting of the union for Canterbury 
was held in Ashburton in October 1901. Seven months later, 
Leadley became president of a Canterbury provincial conference 
of the union, and when the first ‘colonial conference’ was held in 
Wellington in July 1902, (Sir) James Wilson of Rangitikei was 
elected president and Leadley, vice-president. The latter succeeded 
to the presidency in 1903—all the other officials belonged to the 
North Island. William Lambie and John Studholme were among 
the first Canterbury provincial presidents. 

Leadley was thus one of the most widely known of Ashburton 
farmers. He was also the leading Primitive Methodist layman and 
lay preacher, often travelling sixty miles by gig on Sundays and 
conducting three or four services. He was probably the most 
prominent prohibitionist. The local A. & P. Association twice 
elected him president—an unusual honour—and made him a life 
member. He served on the County Council and the Wakanui Road 
Board. As has been said he was largely responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the Fairfield freezing works. He helped to form the 
first New Zealand Wheat Board and acted at times as chairman. 
Yet all this service was subsidiary to what he achieved as farmers’ 
representative, working through the union. 

Perhaps Leadley was more notable for strength of character 
than for intellectual ability. Both as a debater and as a newspaper 
controversialist he was little given to careful preparation. As a 
consequence he opened himself to sharp rebukes—‘Do you not 
think, that for the sake of your own reputation, it is about time 
that you ascertained your facts before making your assertions’?— 
or to satirical comment in the Ashburton Guardian. But such out- 
side criticism counted for little among men of the same mind as 
himself. Perhaps he owed his acknowledged leadership to his 
ability and willingness to express strongly and without reflection 
or reservation the opinions of much of the farming community. 
One example must suffice. An inspector of the Department of 
Agriculture prosecuted him for allowing Californian thistle to grow 
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in his paddocks. He wrote to the department objecting to having 
been placed thus ‘in the power . . . of some whiskey-soaking 
crawler who probably never did an honest day’s work in his life’.?4 

Only one of the matters which the union took up on behalf of 
its members merits attention here. At early meetings Studholme 
tried unsuccessfully to make the organization into a farmers’ and 
farm labourers’ union. In the upshot the union secured most 
publicity by its fight to prevent the Canterbury Agricultural and 
Pastoral Labourers’ Union, registered in 1903, from securing an 
award covering wages and conditions under the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. (Branches of the labourers’ union were formed 
at Ashburton and Rakaia in 1905, Wakanui and Chertsey in 1907). 
Following the labourers’ application, a board of inquiry held 
sittings at Christchurch and at nearly one hundred rural centres 
during 1907-8. Those at Ashburton on 17-20 December 1907 
served to introduce David Jones, a Weedons farmer and Canterbury 
president of the Farmers’ Union that year, to the town. He con- 
ducted the case against the application. In the following year he 
almost won the Ashburton parliamentary seat and was to represent 
the town from 1928 to 1931. 

One of the chief points at issue was the standard of living condi- 
tions on farms. Twenty years before, Herring of Alford had drawn 
attention to the advisability of providing quarters in which men 
could live with decency and self respect.* Similarly the labourers’ 
representatives at this enquiry excepted two Ashburton estates- . 
Coldstream and Longbeach—from their condemnation of condi- 
tions on large farms. They regarded the housing arrangements at 
the former as ideal. (A dozen years later Studholme encouraged 
the discharged soldier settlers near-by to live in his workmen’s 
quarters until they had built their houses. At that time the separate 
cubicles were described as resembling those provided for officers 
in camps.) Members of the board visited Longbeach. They were 
impressed by their inspection of the separate houses of the thirty- 
one married men, the large brick building with its dining-room, 
kitchen and bakery below and the bedrooms of some of the sixty 
single men upstairs, the baths and piped hot water and the electric 
lighting for the whole homestead. But the labourers insisted that 
in general the larger the farm the worse the men were treated. 
Accommodation was at its poorest and most restricted in the 


*See page 86. 
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‘whares’ where men often lived for weeks while working on out- 
lying parts of estates or fragmented farms. (The inquiry did not 
cover living conditions on threshing mills.) 

On smaller farms the food and even housing were usually beyond 
criticism as men took their meals with the family, used the kitchen 
as a living room and even, in the best examples cited, lived in the 
house. But there were many exceptions which farmers themselves 
admitted. 

When the union’s case came before the Arbitration Court, the 
judge did not see any need for an award. The standard of accom- 
modation remained therefore the concern of the Department of 
Labour. But only after a farmer had ignored repeated orders was 
he taken to court. How rough conditions could be was shown in 
1911 when Thomas Matheson of Methven was ordered to improve 
the housing of his men. They lived in two ‘whares’ of canvas and 
sacking in the corner of a ploughed paddock. In wet weather they 
had to cook in one of these tents which contained four bunks. 
Floors and walls were rotten. A race supplied the only water. No 
provision was made for sanitation. But the accused calmly informed 
the court that these arrangements were better than those on some 
other farms and received only an order to improve them.” 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL AND IMPROVEMENTS TO COUNTRY LIFE 


Most of the features of the farming history of the county, 1903-28, 
mentioned here have been those affecting the economics of country 
life—alterations in the sizes of farming units, the relative import- 
ance of wheat and sheep, controlled marketing and mechanization. 
But greater changes and certainly greater improvements were 
social. The coming of the telephone and the motor car, the distri- 
bution of electricity, the use of the gadgets which it made possible, 
and radio broadcasting—these brought about a revolution in the 
life of the farmer, and a greater one in that of his wife. The intro- 
duction of many of these innovations depended on local body 
organisations. 

The Ashburton County Council opened a new field of service to 
the community at the very beginning of this period. In September 
1903, it agreed in principle to meet half the cost of telephone 
extensions into the country. By the following July telephone com- 
munication was established between Ashburton, Waterton and 
Longbeach. (This was not the first line into the country, as 
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Lagmhor and Windermere homestead had been connected since 
1896. Moreover, it was apparently possible to use railway tele- 
phones—by the beginning of 1903 there were railway telephone 
connections between Ashburton and Mayfield and Westerfield.) 
The demand from the county was more than the Post and Tele- 
graph Department could cope with. However, by 1906 it had estab- 
lished connections between Ashburton and houses in the following 
additional localities: Highbank, Rakaia, Dorie, Wakanui, Riverside 
and Greenstreet. Other links were made between Carew and 
Ealing, Hinds and Lismore. Probably Methven did not install 
telephones until about 1910 when there was a line to Ashburton. 
Chertsey and Ruapuna got connections in that year—the latter 
with Geraldine exchange. 

The convenience and time saving which the telephone brought 
to the running of each farm can be imagined. The link with the 
local railway station, especially, prevented many a fruitless journey 
in search of incoming goods or of empty trucks for sheep. But 
perhaps the social benefit to the farmer’s wife was as much appreci- 
ated. A telephone connection meant even more to the homesteads 
of the high-country runs. But the charge for constructing the line 
was high and the council was not prepared to make the same 
guarantee as for the district lines. So in 1918 according to one 
account?® John Brown of Mayfield, who held part of Mount 
Possession at the time, and Robert Todhunter of Upper Lake 
Heron undertook the work themselves. The latter bought all the 
materials and landed them at Mount Somers railway station. The 
former with the aid of his son, marked the place for every pole 
on the whole thirty-two miles of route, engaged contractors to 
erect them and the line and did much of the work themselves. The 
cost was approximately £1000. The line served sixteen connec- 
tions and in 1920 was joined to the government system. 

Apparently objections to the expense prevented the establish- 
ment of a full telephone system in the Mayfield district until 1921. 
But within a year or so practically every farm in the vicinity was 
connected; there were 174 subscribers at the beginning of 1924. 
The fifty mile line from Mayfield to Lake Heron was one of the 
two longest single lines in New Zealand. It was later connected 
with Mount Somers Post Office. 

In 1903 also, the Ashburton telephone exchange, which then 
served 111 buildings, was connected with Christchurch. By 1928 
there were 700 subscribers linked with this exchange and 1500 in 
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the whole telephone district, from the Selwyn to the Rangitata 
rivers. 

A second agent in ameliorating the comparative isolation of farm 
life was the motorcar. Henry Stephenson, an auctioneer, bought 
one in 1903, perhaps the first local man to do so.* By 1912 at 
least 450 cars and motor-cycles were registered with the County 
Council, 836 by 1913. In 1924 the number of cars alone reached 
3500. 

At first motors proved a convenience, making necessary travel- 
ling over short distances pleasanter and less time consuming. But 
soon they produced a taste for travel which gave motorists an 
interest in the state of the roads not only in their own districts 
but over the whole county and beyond. By 1920 if not before, 
long distance road travel was usurping the place of the railway 
passenger service. (66,000 passenger tickets were sold at Ashburton 
railway station in 1921, under 45,000 in 1928, 16,895 in 1970.) 

The motorcar required a new standard of roadmaking and by 
the middle of the period motorists formed a pressure group 
demanding better surfaces. There was ample room for improve- 
ment. In 1904 the Wakanui Road Board looked forward to pos- 
sessing ‘the best roads of any road district in central Canterbury’2’; 
it was constructing some roads of crushed metal rolled in by a 
traction engine. However, the roads which received such atten- 
tion were those most used by board members and influential rate- 
payers. Many others, in Wakanui as elsewhere, had not yet been 
cleared of tussock, gorse and broom, let alone formed or shingled. 
Those most usually the subject of complaint were little used by 
the people of the district though often by outsiders. Most notorious 
of all these neglected roads was the length of main road from 
Winslow to Windermere, which was in reality though not officially, 
a boundary between Upper Ashburton and Longbeach road dis- 
tricts. Travellers from south of the Hinds River found it advisable 
to ‘go a long way round to avoid . . . the Windermere bog’.?® 
Yet the defects of that road were not remedied until 1924. For 
years after 1920 most boards were still spreading shingle. The 
schoolboy learning to drive the family car was early taught how to 
control it as it slithered through long heaps of loose stones. There 


* John Lambie of Kyle drove his ‘2 h.p. Orient Buckboard runabout’ into 
town in January 1904. It has been claimed that James Stephens of 
Methven, David Thomas and John Orr each owned the first motorcar in 
the county. 
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were even complaints, such as those of an ex-teacher attending the 
Mount Somers School Jubilee in 1926, that the roads had not 
improved in twenty years. Perhaps, such criticisms were exagger- 
ated but there was no denying that while the standard of road- 
making throughout New Zealand had improved greatly, that in 
Ashburton had fallen behind. 

Clearly the most effective response to the widespread demand 
for good roads throughout the county was to transfer roadmaking 
to county control. In April 1920 at a special meeting called to 
discuss the problem, Charles Reid of Tinwald tried to persuade 
his fellow councillors to purchase the necessary plant and make 
roads with the consent of the boards. But the uneasy relations of 
council and roads boards did not hold out any promise of success. 
Some boards admitted their deficiencies—especially those with the 
best roads—but the effect of the difficult situation on others was 
to make them more assertive. James Carr, the stalwart champion 
of the Mount Hutt Road Board, admitted that if the County 
Council took charge of roads it could afford to use better machinery 
and employ a skilled engineer, but defended the existing system 
by raising the bogey that Mount Hutt and Mount Somers would 
see very little of this first-class equipment if placed at the mercy 
of an Ashburton-centred organization. Boards would not even co- 
operate by promising to hire the equipment which the council pro- 
posed to buy for their benefit. In August 1923 the Ashburton 
Guardian pointed out that almost all counties, even those few still 
containing road boards, now managed their main roads. It urged 
the Ashburton Council to do the same. 

Ashburton was thus beginning to realize that the division of 
function, which gave the county the lowest rates in New Zealand 
and the worst roads in Canterbury, was outdated. But by the 1920s 
roads were of national not merely county concern. In 1923 Ashbur- 
ton County found itself arbitrarily included with South Canterbury 
and North Otago in No. 15 Main Highways District. Councillors 
objected. They did not want Ashburton thus parcelled up with 
the southern counties. They were then informed that if they did 
not appoint a delegate to the district board they might still be 
obliged to make satisfactory main roads without receiving govern- 
ment grants. W. T. Lill, the county chairman, proclaimed in no 
uncertain terms his resolve to fight for freedom from outside 
control: ‘I know we are going to have a lot of opposition, but I 
have determined to be as stubborn as an ass in this matter’.?® Six 
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months later he had conceded that roads must be improved, but 
held out for the right to act separately, the county to buy its own 
plant and make its own roads. But he announced this concession 
in the face of greater obstinacy than his own among the road 
boards. Henry Maginness of Mount Hutt declared that to have 
any dealings with the highway authorities ‘would be the ruination 
of the county’. The government subsidy in his view amounted to 
nothing more than that they would have ‘to pay £40,000 in order 
to get £16,000’. 

Such talk appeared very much like blackmail. The Main High- 
ways Board proved conciliatory and amenable to such pressure, 
and raised the grant from a third to a half. Moreover, the Canter- 
bury Automobile Association, doubtless speaking chiefly for South 
Canterbury motorists, already long incensed by prosecutions for 
exceeding the ten-mile-an-hour speed limit over the Ashburton 
bridge, urged that the county should not miss the opportunity to 
improve its roads. 

So by May 1924 the council successfully effected a volte face. It 
assumed control of 337 miles of the chief county roads and recom- 
mended 243 miles of them for classification as main highways. 
All roads on which through traffic was greater than local use 
were immediately gazetted. After some further negotiation which 
revealed how greatly the council had changed its attitude, it 
secured the inclusion as ‘main highways’ of 139 miles of road; 
the two main roads south from the upper and lower Rakaia 
bridges to the Arundel bridge over the Rangitata River, and the 
roads from Methven to both Rakaia and Ashburton, and from 
Tinwald to Longbeach. In that year there were 1850 miles of road 
in the county, 1100 being metalled. 

Not surprisingly, the council’s first action on taking over the 
roads was to repair the length between Windermere and the Hinds 
River. Within two years the main highways were said to have 
been ‘vastly improved’ although the county was spending only 
£350 a mile, one-quarter of the cost necessary to reach the High- 
way Board’s standard. By the end of the period the county had 
142 miles of comparatively well made highway, a greater length 
of it in the Mount Hutt riding than in any other. The tactics of 
that district had paid well. Yet Carr, who understood the bargain- 
ing value of an aggressive attitude, was loud in his complaints 
that Lill had failed as the county’s representative because he had 
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not secured a great deal more main highway, especially near 
Methven. 


Times had changed. The chief obstruction to any earlier arrange- 
ments for County Council control of roads had been the determina- 
tion of the Mount Hutt Road Board to maintain its freedom of 
action. In fact, that district made two attempts—in 1911 and 1920— 
to obtain separate county status. The desire for independence was 
reawakened in 1911 by the completion of the division of the large 
Selwyn County into seven small counties and a borough. The 
Ashley and Geraldine counties had earlier divided, as also had 
part of Akaroa. So the efforts of the Methven people to do the 
same served to prove not that they were more parochial than other 
Canterbury centres, but that the unifying principle was much 
stronger in Ashburton than elsewhere. Unity depended largely on 
a wide-spread determination that no district should have complete 
control of any part of the water supply system. As it happened, 
this was just what the first Mount Hutt County Bill proposed to 
give to Methven, with full powers to cut off supplies to lower areas 
or charge a rate to those districts. What appeared an act of brazen 
effrontery may have been only a shrewd tactical move; for the 
Mount Hutt Board then offered to surrender this claim in return 
for the removal of opposition by the County Council. The offer 
itself was a ‘piece of audacious bluff’.*! In parliament, the Local 
Bills Committee reported against proceeding with the Mount Hutt 
measure, even after hearing Carr’s eloquent efforts to blacken the 
reputation of the Ashburton Council. But some outside members 
had set their hearts on reducing Ashburton to the same shattered 
state as Selwyn, and objected to being frustrated. They persuaded 
the House to refer the bill back to the committee, which apparently 
allowed it to lie untouched. 

At this same time G. W. Leadley attempted to engineer a seces- 
sion movement in Wakanui. There was perhaps as much local 
body spirit there as at Methven, but not the same antagonism 
towards Ashburton. Moreover, unlike Carr and his colleagues who 
relied chiefly on slandering the County Council, Leadley produced 
arguments to prove that separation would reduce rates. Such argu- 
ments, however, were easily rebutted; he secured two well-attended 
meetings but no support. 

The second separation movement began during that period in 
early 1918 when the last great German offensive on the Western 
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Front appeared to arouse quite unconnected activity on the home 
front. On this occasion, the Mount Hutt Board produced a 
reasoned argument for its demand; the increased motor traffic 
required better roads, the road boards were unable to supply 
them, therefore they should combine to form four counties. The 
board began by holding a referendum of its ratepayers, who 
proved to be strongly in favour of simplifying local government 
as suggested. It then summoned a conference of the eight road 
boards to Methven. Carr easily persuaded delegates to support 
a motion favouring the abolition of road districts. Ashburton and 
Akaroa were in fact almost the last refuge of this primitive form 
of local body, although of course many of the counties were only 
nominally of higher status. The need for improved roading was 
patent to all the motorists who had just bumped over pot-holed 
roads; as John Brown of Mayfield put the situation: ‘motor cars 
had made a new era’. But no one apart from the Mount Hutt 
representatives would consider dividing the county into more than 
two parts. James Allen of Dromore asked rhetorically how his 
district would fare if a ‘Methven county’ was established— ‘. . . in 
a dry season it would be God help us down at this end’®? of the 
race system. But—as Allen’s comment indicated—the farmers of 
Rakaia and Wakanui did not object only to a Mount Hutt County. 
They would oppose a two-county division if Methven was to 
become their county centre. Indeed, a county referendum gave 
only ambiguous answers to confused questions and nothing was 
done. 

So Mount Hutt again asked parliament for a separate county 
of its own. On this occasion a parliamentary commission took 
evidence in Ashburton and reported against the bill. The district 
would have formed no mean county. Of the fifty-four counties in 
the South Island, only thirteen would have had a more valuable 
rate roll. But its hopes of more economic administration were 
based on freedom from hospital and charitable aid rating and the 
intention of making the water supply a source of revenue. In 
addition political opinion was turning against the fragmentation of 
local government units. 

When the county took over the main roads it largely deprived 
the road boards of their functions, but during the remainder of 
this period only the Rangitata board recognized the fact. At the 
beginning of 1925, this board, of which H. C. B. Withell was chair- 
man, lost its clerk by retirement. Two other boards were similarly 
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affected and appointed another man to act for both. But Withell 
was one of the keenest advocates of good roads on the County 
Council and his ratepayers willingly signed the necessary petition 
to dissolve the board and ‘merge into the county’. The district 
benefited from better roads at reduced expense. 


The County Council continued to expand the water race system. 
It did so often against the objections of farmers who had enough 
water for their needs and refused to give the council the necessary 
easements over land to enable it to supply others. One of the 
worse obstructions of this sort occurred in 1905-6 when a large 
race was being planned from the intake below Rakaia township 
into the Acton area; similar trouble arose around Carew in 1914 
and between Winchmore and Mitcham in 1915. Independently of 
these instances, connected with new schemes, individual ratepayers 
claimed damages from the council because there were races on 
their properties which they themselves did not need. Such frus- 
trating behaviour showed how necessary it was to prevent any 
part of the system falling into the hands of an independent group 
as the Methven people wished. 

In 1903 the need for another source of supply was apparent. 
William Baxter, the engineer, still favoured the tapping of Lake 
Heron—an expensive project, but only if matched against the 
surprising economy of the whole Ashburton system. If carried 
out, it would have served an additional 500 miles of race. How- 
ever, the smaller schemes mentioned above were developed instead. 
John Lambie officially opened the twelve mile ‘Acton Irrigation 
Canal’ in 1909; C. J. Harper, the lower Rangitata intake—at 
Cracroft—in 1915, and soon afterwards a new main was opened 
between Winchmore and Mitcham. 

Harper, who took over Wright’s leading role as water-supply 
proponent, served as chairman of the council from 1899 to 1908 
and from 1912 to 1917. Harper may not have possessed the busi- 
ness and administrative ability of some of the other chairmen; 
but he served the public, on provincial and county councils, for 
longer than any other member of his time. He could control a 
meeting and he gave the whole of his attention to the service of 
the county. That he was a man of broad views with a thorough 
understanding of the good of the county was shown by his attempts 
in 1905 to abolish separate water rates. In this he was narrowly 
defeated, largely by the opposition of those councillors who had 
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done least for the county. Not until 1923 did W. G. Gallagher 
secure a uniform water rate including the abolition of the special 
Ruapuna rate.* 

As has been suggested earlier, water races played a more import- 
ant part in the life of the countryside than was planned. This 
fact was unpleasantly illustrated in 1908 when a complaint was 
made that ducks were polluting the race from which the Methven 
baker drew his supplies. No one thought to suggest that the baker 
was at fault. It was not until 1922 that the County Council installed 
a separate high-pressure water supply for the township. Perhaps 
Methven had a just complaint against the county; but it had not 
mentioned the lack of water as part of its propaganda campaign. 
A total length of 2200 miles of water race was reached at the end 
of this period (1928). 


During these twenty-five years the area of county plantations 
increased from 3000 acres to 4700 acres. The increase would have 
been more considerable if council members such as Studholme, 
Harper and Gallagher had had their way at those meetings which 
the council devoted especially to the matter. Nevertheless the 
planting was greater than appeared. Extensive areas of trees were 
destroyed or uprooted and had to be replaced. In October 1914 
nor’-west gales damaged plantations in various parts of the county 
to the extent of an estimated four million feet of milling timber 
or ten thousand cords of firewood. Much of this firewood was 
bought by contractors who paid a shilling a cord to the council 
and left the ground ready for re-planting. Then as pines reached 
maturity in 1926-7 they were sold for milling, for example forty 
acres for £1200 and probably another fifty-two acres at Shepherds 
Bush. At the end of the period (1928), Wason’s plantations at 
Corwar as well as 100 acres of gums planted by John Lambie at 
Kyle in the 1870s, were being cut out by sawmilling plants. 

Other plantations were burnt, especially by fires spreading from 
the railway lines. Fifty acres were destroyed in this way in 1907 
and another 126 acres in 1926 both at Westerfield. The loss would 
have been much greater on the former occasion but for Harper’s 
fire breaks which saved his trees. The most destructive fire caused 
by trains at this time burnt comparatively little timber. It occurred 
on the day following that at Westerfield in January 1926, and 


*See page 101. 
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spread four miles wide from the railway near Dromore to Seafield. 
It was finally narrowed to 200 yards by the work of Allan Watson 
with a tractor and four-furrowed plough. Four hundred volunteers 
fought the flames and William Page, a popular Ashburton sporting 
man, died while trying to rescue his motorcar. 

In 1921 the Conservator of Forests reported to the council that 
it possessed what were probably the best stands of pinus insignis 
in Canterbury. However, during the second half of the period the 
plantations were more often under consideration as the breeding 
grounds of rabbits. Within little more than a year of the ‘hurri- 
cane’ of 1914, those plantations which suffered were infested with 
rabbits, ten times worse, it was said than the river-bed. Anama, 
Westerfield and Winslow were the districts most affected. (It was 
probably at this time that Westerfield School was given a rabbit- 
proof fence.) Although admonished by the Ashburton Guardian, 
the council refused to take strong action. Reid described a serious 
infestation as ‘the rabbit nuisance’ and Lill treated the matter only 
a little more seriously when he urged that as they spent £2000 a 
year on destroying small birds, they might vote £500 for measures 
against rabbits. Clearly the ravages of the pest were confined to 
a relatively small area. 


For the County Council, much of this period formed an interval 
of indecision between the development of the water race system 
before 1909 and the road and drainage works of 1930-50. Nor had 
a firm decision been made on the fate of the road boards and the 
unity of the county. 


BUSINESS, MINING, DAIRYING 


The two most noteworthy events in the business life of the county 
during this period were the transfer of both the large stock and 
station agencies to firms based in Dunedin, firms of at least South 
Island scope at the time. 

In 1907 David Thomas wished to retire. When he suggested 
to his staff that they should take over the business, so much 
wrangling followed as to who should be manager that he offered 
it instead to the National Mortgage and Agency Company Ltd. 
This firm had set up a permanent office in the old Somerset Hotel 
building in 1903. It now secured the services as manager of 
Thomas F. Gibson, who was in charge of the local branch of the 
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New Zealand Farmers’ Co-operative Association. His wide experi- 
ence of the Ashburton district together with Thomas’s clientele and 
buildings placed the firm in a strong position. In 1920 it ‘moved 
into a splendid block of offices just completed at the corner of 
West and Burnett Streets . . . the last word in modern design for 
office accommodation’.** At the end of this period the live-stock 
sales made by the Ashburton branch equalled those of either the 
Timaru or Christchurch branches. 

Friedlander Brothers sold their grain stores on West Street by 
auction in November 1917 and Wright, Stephenson and Company 
Ltd bought the largest of them, one of the stores which the 
Ashburton Guardian with only slight exaggeration declared had 
been ‘the granary of New Zealand’.*4 Wright, Stephensons had 
been established in Christchurch for only five years. In Ashburton 
the firm concentrated on grain and seeds and apparently retained 
much of Friedlander’s business. As soon as Archibald Aloysius 
Ignatius McDonald returned from the war in 1919 his company 
sent him to Ashburton as manager. The agency became a branch 
in 1922 and McDonald remained in charge until his retirement in 
1957. He became an acknowledged authority on grain and seeds 
and one of the county’s leading businessmen. There could be no 
doubting his ability as he built up his business against intense 
competition from two established firms, the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Association and the National Mortgage. Almost immediately after 
his arrival McDonald also interested himself in community affairs, 
first in helping to organise galas for the Advance Ashburton Asso- 
ciation, then as a foundation member of both the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Rotary Club. From 1938 he was a borough 
councillor and from 1947 deputy mayor. He was mayor from 1956 
to 1959. Because of his position in the grain trade and his 
community activities, he has been described as the true successor 
to Hugo Friedlander. For eighty-seven years, these two men con- 
trolled most of the county’s wheat export from the same premises. 
But McDonald’s activities were on a much smaller scale and he 
was a man of very different stamp, pleasant and unassuming. 


The mining of coal and limestone at Mount Somers underwent 
a distinct development during the early years of the century. For 
years, runholders had taken lignite coal from outcrops in the 
Ashburton gorge, but the first shafts were not driven until as late 
as 1899. As has been mentioned, A. E. Peache of Mount Somers 
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tun quarried considerable quantities of stone and exported a good 
deal to Melbourne. In 1888 he also built a kiln to burn lime for 
agricultural use. He persuaded the County Council to build a 
tramway up the gorge in 1887—the local people agreeing to a 
possible rate to cover losses. In 1894 he undertook the lease of 
the line over which, it was said, three thousand tons of coal and 
stone were carried out in a year. Later, at the beginning of the 
period being studied, he was especially active in encouraging the 
use of agricultural lime. He obtained special machinery for 
crushing the stone and also for distributing lime on the land. 

James Gibson formed the Mount Somers Coal Company in 
1900. By 1903 he had drives running 400 feet into a seam and 
eight men were producing 100 tons of coal a week and taking it 
out by a two-mile-long tramway to the main line up the gorge. 
In that year, a Woolshed Creek Company formed by Armer Orr 
and others made four drives into a face in a neighbouring valley. 
William McClimont who had acquired coal leases in the early 
1880s, also began to lay bare a large seam near Gibson’s mine. 
(McClimont worked his mine almost until he died, aged eighty- 
eight, in 1921. He had then been a well known figure about the 
gorge for fifty years.) The coal was being extensively used in 
Ashburton; the woollen mill for example relied entirely on it. 

A further development took place in 1917, when George A. 
Bland of Woolmers run (south of the river in the gorge) opened a 
drive on his property and installed a branch tramway and jig. The 
coal being taken from this and other mines was said to be almost 
up to ‘Kaitangata standard’; it was landed at Mount Somers rail- 
way station at £1 a ton. That it satisfied a local demand was 
clearly demonstrated by the complaints which arose when produc- 
tion was suspended owing to the defective condition of the tram- 
way or of the light locomotive which drew the trucks. The lessees 
of the line, Blackburne Smith and Company of Christchurch, also 
worked the lime kiln.*6 

Far wider prospects for the exploitation of the mineral wealth 
of the district opened in the mid-1920s. Coal production increased 
markedly; limestone was quarried on a scale never reached before; 
and the discovery of silica sand gave promise of a glass industry 
in Ashburton. Although some Mount Somers stone was used for 
Mount Peel Church, Christchurch Catholic Cathedral and Saint 
Stephen’s Church, Ashburton, the first large quantities had been 
taken out in 1911-12 for the Mutual Life Insurance building in 
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Christchurch. But in 1925, some 60,000 cubic feet went to Auck- 
land for the new university building. The New Zealand Glass 
Works Ltd was formed in 1922 at a meeting in Ashburton to 
make use of the Mount Somers silica sand discovered the previous 
year and reported to be ‘the best glass sand in the world’. It proved 
to be less pure than expected. The mining rights involved the 
company in complex legal action. It was therefore 1928 before 
much was done beyond erecting the factory just north of the town. 
In that year glass experts arrived from Germany but all efforts 
to start production were unsuccessful until 1931 when the works 
functioned for a fortnight and turned out glass described, perhaps 
optimistically, as ‘the best in Australasia’.2” But the special fire- 
clay bricks in the furnace then gave way. Nevertheless difficulties 
with ‘imported workmen’ rather than with plant seem to have been 
the insurmountable hurdle to further working. Later proposals to 
restart the factory came to nothing. 

The oil-boring project at Chertsey attracted a good deal of 
business attention over a period of fourteen years. Yet there was 
never the same likelihood of success as with the glass works. In 
1907 the Ashburton Boring Rights Syndicate secured concessions 
over 42,000 acres between Coldstream and Rakaia. The principal 
figure in the organisation appeared to be Alexander Joyce, whose 
chief claim to technical knowledge was that for years he had 
signalled the shipping in to berth at Lyttelton. In 1913 his ‘Canter- 
bury Petroleum Prospecting Company’ decided to bore on a site 
on Stringfellow’s farm, Chertsey, and in the following year, just 
after the start of the war, 700 people assembled there for the 
official opening of the project. C. J. Harper was chairman of 
directors and some 500 investors had taken up 14,183 shares. By 
1917 the well had reached 1396 feet and ‘encouraging signs of oil’ 
were reported. But at 1554 feet the drill, still working through 
boulders and shingle, struck trouble. For eighteen months in 1920-1 
the workmen struggled in vain with a defective sand pump and 
with quicksand blocking the pipe. At that time, when the activities 
of the company faded from the news, £21,319 had been invested 
in it by 800 shareholders. Perhaps for that reason its operations 
are recalled more often than happenings of greater consequence 
in the history of the county. 


The three small dairy factories opened in 1901-2 at Flemington 
and Ashburton apparently came to nothing. It was not until 1907 
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that the first co-operative company in the county opened—at 
Staveley and only after three abortive attempts. The principal 
mover was Henry Havelock Sharplin, who had been milling timber 
there since 1890. He owned 1600 acres of forest in 1903 and had 
an interest in an Alford Forest lime works. This co-operative 
factory succeeded so well that in 1910 proposals for similar com- 
panies were made at Methven and at least five other localities. 
In December that year, the Central Dairy factory was opened in 
Ashburton and contracts were let for five creameries to supply it, 
located at Methven, Springfield, Hekeao (Anama), Hinds and 
Lowcliffe. Both the Staveley and Ashburton factories earned six 
per cent dividends and in 1916 the former added to its premises 
and began to produce cheese as well. The new factory was soon 
collecting 2000 gallons of milk and producing nearly a ton of 
cheese a day. 

For five years or more before the war, Donald W. McLean of 
Mount Hutt Station ran a large scale dairy farm, employing twenty- 
five men to milk 450 cows of a herd of 800, fattening hundreds of 
pigs and working his own cheese factory. In 1920 after he sold 
out, a Mount Hutt Dairy Company was formed with James Carr 
as chairman. It turned out sixty tons of butter in the first year and 
110 tons a year, before the end of the period. The Ashburton 
factory produced over 400 tons of butter and 127 tons of cheese 
during the year 1922, and in the following year increased its divi- 
dend to eight per cent. 

The Anama creamery was closed in 1915 and the building trans- 
ferred to Blackbridge, near Eiffelton. Here it was used for a cheese 
factory from 1916 to 1931. 

This brief account of the county’s dairy industry may well con- 
clude by recording the principal change which took place during 
the following period. In 1936 the Mount Hutt Company, finding 
that it was losing suppliers and not obtaining sufficient milk, agreed 
to sell to what now became known as the Midland Co-operative 
Dairy Company. In 1939 at the first annual meeting after consoli- 
dation, S. P. Taylor of Eiffelton, the chairman of directors, reported 
that the number of suppliers had increased from 1603 to 2717 and 
the output from 944 tons to 1657 tons. 


PIPED WATER AND DRAINAGE IN THE BOROUGH 


This was a time of progress for the borough of Ashburton. The 
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abolition of the licensed sale of alcoholic liquours might have been 
a drastic remedy for a serious condition and not as successful as 
elsewhere. But it cured some of the worst symptoms. The town 
acquired a good water supply and sewerage system. Streets were 
macadamized, if not as quickly as motorists desired, and lit by 
electricity. The appearance of the town underwent a number of 
improvements. 

On 30 June 1903 hotel bars throughout the Ashburton electorate 
closed at eleven o’clock and a new era in Ashburton social history 
began. The Working Men’s Club also closed its bar, but, in spite 
of peremptory orders from the government to halt sales, continued 
to serve liquor to members in other rooms. A legal action resulted 
in a verdict in the club’s favour, and it required a special clause 
in the next licensing bill (1905) to end the special privilege. The 
result was not unexpected—there was no rush of applications for 
membership during the intervening two years. After 1905 although 
no sales were allowed, members often kept supplies of beer or 
spirits in their lockers and entertained their friends, their right to 
do so being confirmed by the failure of an action against a leading 
businessman in the town—Armer Alcorn Orr. Then in 1928 the 
‘no-licence’ electorate of Ashburton was abolished. The club had 
maintained its licence by continuing to pay the fees and promptly 
reopened its bar. The New Zealand Alliance, the organisation of 
the prohibitionists, being assured that no fresh licences would be 
issued, did not contest the club’s right. 

As a ‘dry’ area, Ashburton became an object of widespread 
interest wherever liquor licensing was discussed. Strange tales of 
drunkenness at race meetings and of a decline in property values 
and a falling off in trade appeared in Christchurch newspapers 
and, within a few months, even in the Australian Review of 
Reviews. At first, the Ashburton Guardian shrugged off these 
reports with a rueful comment on ‘How History is Made’.* But 
by 1911 the newspaper was less willing to accept such reporting 
as inevitable. On the approach of the triennial licensing poll of 
that year, the editor expressed indignation at ‘the base libels that 
are being circulated about the injurious effects of no-licence on the 
town and district’ and declared that ‘a ‘‘live’? Mayor, or even a 
moderately vigorous municipal council . . . would long since have 

. issued . . . a challenge to the authors of these defamatory 
libels’.®° 

Some sixty local businessmen were less reluctant than the council 
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to ‘stand up for the good name of Ashburton’. On two occasions 
at least they published manifestoes setting out evidence of the 
improvement to trade which, in their opinion, resulted from no- 
licence. One leading business, the New Zealand Farmers’ Co- 
operative Association, asserted that it had nearly doubled its turn- 
over between 1902 and 1907. In fact, opponents of the change 
were foolish to argue their case on the adverse effects on business 
and their attempts to do so resulted in such nonsense as the accusa- 
tion that ‘no-licence had financially drained Ashburton during the 
past five years to fatten the storekeepers . . .’. If, as seems probable, 
there was a decline in the standard of accommodation offered to 
the travelling public, it did not take place for some years. Even 
in the 1920s the Ashburton Guardian argued that no-licence had 
not spoilt the Ashburton hotels. It maintained that ‘. . . for comfort, 
conduct and general provision’ they were quite equal to those found 
in ‘wet’ towns of similar size.*° 

The charges of drunkenness were another matter. Although 
Selwyn electorate had voted for reduction of licences, the Licensing 
Committee made the least change possible, leaving intact those 
for the hotel at Chertsey and the two each at Rakaia and Methven. 
Evening trains crossed at Rakaia and this arrangement enabled 
men to travel from Ashburton to Chertsey and return after just 
sufficient time for a drink and a purchase. But often men spent 
some time at Rakaia during the day and on arriving by train at 
Ashburton were taken straight to the police cells. In 1923 a 
constable had to travel on certain trains between the two towns 
as part of his duty. During the 1920s the heaviest road traffic in 
the county plied between Ashburton and Chertsey. 

Moreover, a considerable amount of drinking was done at slv- 
grog shops. There had been many of these before 1903; the 
estimated number in later years ranged from twenty-five to a 
hundred and was usually about forty. At first their activities were 
encouraged by the leniency of the magistrate. In 1905 McLachlan 
told the House of Representatives that feeling ran high in Ashbur- 
ton because of the court’s refusal to convict. However, in 1910 
‘sly-grogging’ was said to be under control as never before and on 
the wane. And it was reported that during 1923 the police did 
much ‘to break the heart of the sly-groggers . . .”*1 heavy hauls 
made and heavy fines inflicted acting as deterrent. Nevertheless, 
from time to time until the end of the period, the newspapers 
contained colourful accounts of police raids, such as the following, 
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on the houses of the more notorious offenders: ‘. . . a beaten track 
to some blackberry bushes, three bottles of whiskey beneath a 
tussock, two beneath an old woman’s bed, and about a hundred 
whiskey bottle wrappers featured in a lively case in the Magis- 
trate’s Court this morning when Margaret Scott (aged 85) was 
fined £25: ,,. 2°" 

Three features of Ashburton’s experience of no-licence are 
worth further comment. It seems probable that Ashburton was 
selected for attack in the propaganda of the liquor trade because 
‘sly-grogging’ and drunkenness were relatively more prevalent there 
than in other ‘dry’ districts. Certainly a report in 1917 showed 
that the number of convictions for drunkenness was very much 
greater. Secondly, in spite of arrests and convictions, there was little 
evidence of intoxication and people quickly forgot the behaviour 
on the streets which had shocked them into voting to close the 
bars. No later poll showed a majority for no-licence. In 1914, 
‘restoration’ failed by only 160 votes, securing 57 per cent of the 
poll. At later polls about 54 per cent of the votes were cast in 
favour of renewal of licences. Thirdly, while many causes con- 
tributed to a marked decline in excessive drinking throughout the 
country, one of them was surely the emphasis on temperance 
which formed so large a part of the newspaper campaigns of the 
licensed trade before each poll. 

The second major improvement in Ashburton life was the instal- 
lation of a high pressure water supply. Two more experiences of 
water scarcity were needed to persuade burgesses to face the cost. 
In 1903 Henry Maxwell Jones, urging the Borough Council to 
reopen the question, declared that ‘the pumps of the town were 
nearly all dry’.4 The Ashburton Guardian also conducted a news- 
paper agitation. Nevertheless an inquiry conducted by the council— 
it was later described as a ‘plebiscite-—returned a two to one 
majority against a high pressure system. It also revealed that half of 
those who replied depended on pumps alone—that is, had no inside 
tap. During the next spell of scarcity (1907-8), Robert Frizzelle, 
former Hampstead schoolteacher and since 1903, clerk of the court, 
described what dry wells meant to many citizens: ‘At six o’clock 
in the morning of a Monday not long ago, I came across a Borough 
Councillor—coat and waistcoat off, boots not laced, braces not 
buttoned—with the regulation two kerosene tins, dipper and sack, 
hard at work laying in [from the gutter] a store of water for the 
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day’s washing—an hour’s work possibly before him. As you drive 
through the borough and Hampstead any evening, the repetition 
becomes positively funny of meeting man after man, weary and 
worn, with the two kerosene tins, the dipper and the sack. . . .*44 
What was worse, James Thompson, a borough councillor, had seen 
a fishmonger scoop a bucket of water from the channel to throw 
over his fish, and there was no doubt that on occasion people 
drank gutter water. 

Nevertheless citizens were prepared to accept such conditions 
rather than pay higher rates. The efforts which a reforming group 
led by Jones made especially in 1901, 1903 and 1907, proved 
ineffective and in October 1907 ratepayers vetoed a high-pressure 
water loan proposal by 280 votes to 99 at a poorly attended poll. 
Fortunately, this result proved a spur to a man capable of effective 
action. Almost immediately, Charles William Nicoll, chairman of 
the works committee in the council, took over the leadership of 
the water works campaign. He promoted a petition to help over- 
come council reluctance to give further consideration to the matter 
and succeeded. He was appointed chairman of a water-supply 
committee. A consulting engineer, James Crawford, put forward 
a scheme, based on wells and priced at £14,375. Opponents of 
change, among whom such leading citizens as Hugo Friedlander 
and F. Z. D. Ferriman were prominent, now attacked the specific 
proposals, particularly the siting of the well near the main road 
and bridge. But Nicoll prepared his case thoroughly and at a 
crowded public meeting effectively disposed of their carping objec- 
tions, although the well site was altered as an act of conciliation. 
As a result, seven months after refusing to sanction one loan, the 
ratepayers agreed to a second proposal. 

The supply did not become available for almost three years— 
probably just in time to avoid another spell of water shortage. 
Crawford died and another engineer, F. J. Williams of Dunedin, 
was appointed. Fresh tenders had to be called. The money proved 
hard to raise at a reasonable rate. But by early 1911 three-quarters 
of the 540 ratepayers were connected and at two small ceremonies 
on 11 January, the mayoress started the pumps and Mrs Nicoll 
turned on a hydrant at the Somerset corner. 

It was not long before the system was failing to meet the demands, 
especially for watering gardens during dry weather. Hosing restric- 
tions soon became a noticeable feature of Ashburton life. However 
irritating, particularly to newcomers used to better supplies else- 
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where, these restrictions were nevertheless a proof of the need 
which the citizens had refused to acknowledge for so long. 

Plans for a piped water system were connected in many people’s 
minds with others for full household sewerage, but little was said 
about the latter because doing so might frighten away support for 
the cheaper water scheme. The proposals of 1908 mentioned sewer- 
age but did not stress the subject. The demand for adequate 
drainage came into the open in 1911 and was strengthened by the 
objections of the Medical Officer of Health to the installation of 
more septic tanks in the town area. Indeed, the Borough Council 
had already begun to refuse applications and in 1912 obtained a 
report from Williams on a sewerage scheme. He estimated it would 
cost £26,000. 

However, it took further complaints six years later from the 
same authority on the subject of effluent from septic tanks to 
produce action. In the meantime a minor epidemic of diphtheria 
among children at the Borough School, reports of filthy practices 
by a sanitary contractor, and especially the great influenza epidemic 
of 1918 had made the council regret its tardiness. The war and 
rising costs were part of the cause. Now Williams reckoned the 
price at £35,000. Nevertheless feeling was now so strong that there 
seemed little doubt that the ratepayers would agree to a loan. 
Yet, as the Ashburton Guardian cautiously commented, ‘Ashburton 
has its peculiar people and it will be folly to believe that common- 
sense must of necessity prevail . .. Ashburton has the opportunity 
of disproving the charge of eccentricity frequently made against it 
by other communities. .. .”4 

The chief opponent of the loan, and therefore no doubt one of 
the Guardian’s ‘peculiar people’, was Charles William Purnell, one 
of the earliest established of the town’s solicitors and a man of 
apparently wide interests and sympathies. A Londoner by birth, 
he had fought in the American Civil War and had practised 
journalism before being admitted to the Bar and settling in Ashbur- 
ton in 1878. He joined the Philosophical Society of Canterbury 
and read papers at two international scientific conferences. He 
published three books. Land Laws expressed enlightened opinions 
which were quoted against him as he grew conservative. Intelligence 
in Animals (1893) was largely a plea for the preservation of 
New Zealand’s native animals—the subject of his abiding scientific 
interest. Poems (1868) consisted of short and solemn pieces; he 
published verse of a kind in the newspapers until late in life. 
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He contested the parliamentary elections of 1887 and 1893 and 
withdrew from that of 1890 to enable Wright to win. He was a 
one-time chairman of the old Ashburton Racing Club and for long 
the president of the tennis club. Purnell argued that the existing 
system was not unhealthy and was quite adequate for what was 
little more than a village. 

Frederick William Watt, who presented the case for the loan to 
the burgesses, discounted Purnell’s opposition by explaining that 
he had also objected to the high pressure system and that his 
antagonism to both arose at least partly from his ownership of 
fourteen vacant sections on which he would have to pay half drain- 
age rates. The ratepayers voted the loan by 379 to 196; the news- 
paper described the result as ‘decency’s triumph’. Watt’s task had 
been easier than Nicoll’s. But he further earned gratitude from 
householders and incurred odium among the local plumbers by 
drawing up and publicizing a schedule of agreed charges for drain- 
age installation. By March 1922 the laying of sewers had been 
completed throughout the old borough. 

As late as 1923 an Ashburton borough councillor uttered the 
plaintive cry, ‘the motor car is the enemy of local bodies’.4® The 
council had been hardly more successful than the road boards in 
meeting the challenge of the motoring age. Indeed, in the previous 
year one observer went so far as to declare that East Street formed 
‘the rockiest piece of road between Christchurch and Dunedin’.*” 
And the same hapless length of highway was criticized in a variety 
of ways over a number of years. Yet the council had given special 
attention to this main street since 1917, when it carried out the first 
experiments with tarred macadam and asphalt. If it was in fact 
worse than much country roading, that was because of a lack of 
success with the methods used as much as from lack of finance. 
In 1923 the council decided to asphalt the street and then hesitated, 
thinking it better to await the result of investigations carried out by 
the Main Highways Board. Instead, a new road roller and ‘scari- 
fier’ were bought and some attempt made to macadamise the other 
streets. 

Yet while East Street remained rough and dusty, the most pleasing 
improvement took place in the appearance of the railway reserves. 
They were laid out in lawns and shrubs. Within a year or so 
Ashburton presented an attractive instead of a neglected face to 
the passer-by. After the demise of the Beautifying Society in 1907, 
the centre of the town and Baring Square received only irregular 
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attention from the domain gardeners. In 1917 that long-criticized 
public eyesore, the railway station, was removed at last from its 
site opposite the Post Office, and a new building was erected fifteen 
chains further north. This event should have proved an incentive 
to an active programme of beautification. But in spite of govern- 
ment promises the abandoned site was left to become as great a 
disfigurement to the town as the buildings had been. Indeed the 
Borough Council went further and permitted the use of the East 
Street reserves as car-parks. 

It was appropriate that the first man to call public attention to 
‘the unlovely condition of the railway reserve at Cameron Street’ 
should be Councillor R. H. C. McElrea. He had joined the council 
in 1914 and had immediately put forward a long programme of 
worth-while reforms. In the following year he had secured the 
setting up of a committee to act as a ‘progress movement’. For 
six years he suffered the frustration of being chairman of the 
Works Committee. Therefore, in 1922 when the council was debat- 
ing whether to allow the erection of more advertising hoardings on 
its numerous unoccupied reserves, McElrea declared that ‘Ash- 
burton was hopeless from the beautifying point of view.’4® The 
Ashburton Guardian took him to task. It told him that the council 
should give a lead and that he was the man to act. He was per- 
suaded to call a meeting and as a result the Advance Ashburton 
Association was formed with Henry J. Constable, the editor chiefly 
responsible, as chairman. 

The association first persuaded the shopkeepers of East Street 
to support the abolition of car-parking on the railway reserves. 
This in itself was an achievement; the retailers between Tancred 
and Moore Streets were already pressing for the asphalting of the 
parking places opposite their shops, and these men did not agree 
readily. The Borough Council next complied with a request to 
close the reserves to cars. The association then cleared the areas 
of their heaps of rubble and rusty tins and raised the level with 
soil from Mona Square. By December of that year (1922) the 
reserves nearest to Baring Square were showing a good sward of 
grass. The southern blocks, often quagmires, required longer treat- 
ment, but these too were ploughed and levelled and planted in the 
following winter and spring. However the most noticeable work in 
1923 was carried out across the railway tracks bordering West 
Street. The coal and timber yards could not be removed but rank 
growth and rubbish accumulated over many years were cleared 
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away and wherever possible lawn was laid and trees planted. 
Dilapidated fences around railway reserves and Baring Square 
West were removed and red stone kerbing substituted. Altogether 
ten blocks of reserves, previously described as ‘so many rubbish 
heaps’, became ornaments to the shopping centre of the town.*® 

During 1925-6 the organisation’s workmen cleared and planted 
many triangular plots at street crossings, laid out Baring Square 
West, placed kerbing along East Street as far as the railway station, 
extended the laurel fence alongside the tracks southward to the 
bridge and planted the whole of the east belt with two rows of 
elms. In later years, they laid out Mona Square, planted and 
replaced trees in many areas, improved the other belts and opened 
up the entrance to the gardens. 

The Borough Council had co-operated in the programme initi- 
ated by the Advance Ashburton Association. It had required only 
the influence of a relatively small group of enthusiastic men to 
weigh the balance in the council in favour of better conditions. 
But no such outside incentive was available to induce the council 
at crucial moments to decide in favour of a new building for the 
municipal library. That this institution remained a disgrace to the 
town was partly due to its being housed in the ground floor below 
the council chamber. A separate new building, especially with the 
council committed to an annual expenditure of £125, would cer- 
tainly have stimulated interest and support and might even have 
attracted private benefaction. 

During the first decades of the century, the Carnegie Trust Cor- 
poration of New York offered grants for the building of free public 
libraries and some eighteen were erected throughout New Zealand. 
The Ashburton Borough Council’s first application in 1907 made 
at the instigation of Robert Bell, the proprietor of the Guardian, 
was declined because the library was not free. The council con- 
tributed only £50 a year to it and 150 subscribers a similar amount. 
In 1913 the council repeated the request at the suggestion of 
Robert Frizzelle. It asked for £2500 and the corporation offered 
£1750. A year passed before the trust agreed to the council’s plans, 
by which time the lowest tender received for construction was 
£1840. This with extras left £258 to pay, a charge the council was 
unwilling to meet, preferring to forfeit £100 for not accepting any 
tender. The Carnegie Corporation renewed the offer in 1921, no 
longer insisting that the library should be free. But by then costs 
had risen, building would have cost £2750 and the corporation was 
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not prepared to increase the amount. If some of the enthusiasm 
which the Advance Ashburton Association was displaying at this 
time had been directed towards the library project, the offer might 
even then have been accepted. Indeed, one suggestion was made 
that £2000 in hand for a war memorial could be used. This is a 
sorry tale. John Brown, who gives much detail®° believed that in 
1916 only £8 stood in the way of securing the building, but there 
were some other payments involved. It must be remembered, too, 
that New Zealand had not yet properly awakened to the need for 
libraries; the first public library in the modern style—in Dunedin— 
was not developed until the mid-1930s. 


One feature of the borough’s history, unique until this time in 
Canterbury, was that, over a lengthy period, only two men occu- 
pied the mayoral chair: Henry Davis from 1903 to 1915 and 
Robert Galbraith from 1915 to 1931. 

Henry Davis was a retired publican who devoted himself ‘heart 
and soul’ to municipal business. He retained the genial manner 
and the smiling welcome of his occupation, and was clearly well 
liked throughout the borough. He had enough wit to see through 
pretentions. He was especially popular with that large body of 
ratepayers who objected to any improvement which involved 
increased rates. In fact he obstinately opposed most changes and 
‘chilled the ardour of the progressive element with a cold douche 
of disapproval’. Moreover, it could not be claimed that he possessed 
the ability of most of his predecessors. As a chairman his rulings 
were ‘quaint’ rather than satisfactory: council meetings became 
notable chiefly for their inordinate length. In the later years of 
his mayoralty he grew increasingly self-important and ‘a law unto 
himself’, objecting to criticism and opposition. For example he 
described agitation for improving streets as ‘a great deal of fuss... 
over a little bit of dust’. The Ashburton Guardian did him no 
injustice when it said that he filled the mayoralty ‘to the best of 
his ability and with a fair amount of success’.5! 

The 1915 election, at which Galbraith defeated Davis by 533 
votes to 373, was the first mayoral contest for thirteen years. The 
new first citizen was a comparative newcomer from Southland 
where he had been a representative footballer and prominent 
Rugby Union official. He had served as mayor of East Invercargill 
and then on the council of the united city. Curiously enough, he 
too was a hotel-keeper, though with a difference. He held the 
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Somerset Hotel but declared that if the liquor licence were restored 
he would not continue to be proprietor because of his objection 
to the trade. Like his predecessor, he was popular and willing to 
oblige those who sought his assistance. Although scarcely more 
responsible than Davis for the advances made during his term, he 
appears to have been a better chairman. The report of one council 
meeting shows him maintaining imperturbable control while coun- 
cillors lose their tempers with each other and resign from commit- 
tees. On another occasion he acted with admirable determination 
to maintain good relations with the County Council. He refused 
to take offence when the chairman of that body—his self-esteem 
upset by some foolishness on the part of Ferriman, the deputy- 
mayor—behaved with bucolic discourtesy. In 1925, he was opposed 
by McElrea, a man of greater ability and energy, who had served 
the borough admirably for eleven years. Galbraith won by 1059 
votes to 596. This result may have meant no more than that the 
burgesses were afraid of ‘go-ahead’ policies. Nevertheless, the 
Ashburton Guardian, at the time a steady supporter of borough 
improvement, backed the mayor as one who had while in office ‘re- 
flected credit on himself and upheld the dignity of the borough.’ 


HAMPSTEAD JOINS ASHBURTON 


In 1903 three Christchurch suburban boroughs joined the city to 
form Greater Christchurch. The enthusiasm expressed at this event 
no doubt raised hopes of a similar amalgamation in Ashburton. 
Indeed, many citizens thought that such services as high pressure 
water and full sewerage should wait until the cost could be spread 
over a larger population, and several attempts were made even in 
that same year to forward a union between Ashburton and Hamp- 
stead. In March, supporting one of these attempts, the Ashburton 
Guardian set itself to allay the fears of Hampstead, Allenton and 
Tinwald that joining the borough would necessarily raise their 
rates appreciably. A growing body of opinion in Hampstead, too, 
favoured the ‘Greater Ashburton’ proposals. G. W. Andrews, who 
lost his seat on the Borough Council in that year but was chairman 
of the Hampstead Town Board, summoned a meeting of ratepayers 
to discuss possible changes. But the fifty men present rejected not 
only amalgamation but also a recommendation that the rate should 
be raised from 4d to 3d to allow for some improvements—the 
existing rate brought in £135 a year. 
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The next move by Andrews was to suggest at the end of 1903 
that Hampstead should apply for borough status. It had been the 
largest town district in New Zealand since Stratford became a 
borough in 1898; there were thirty-three boroughs which contained 
fewer people than the 1200 who lived there. Of course status was 
of little value in itself and the proposal was perhaps the chairman’s 
method of again approaching the delicate subject of finance. 

But a great part of Hampstead was still rural. The chief re- 
actionary on the town board, William J. Silcock, was interested in 
the district only because he kept his cattle there. He was a leading 
Ashburton butcher and Jersey breeder and exhibitor and lived in 
Allenton. He held a farm where he had owned a slaughterhouse 
in Hampstead. As late as 1911 sixty ratepayers petitioned for the 
removal of the fences across Sussex and Leeston streets so that 
they could drive their cattle down to water in the river bed. The 
inspector then found that the obstructions had been erected because 
Silcock, chairman at the time, had secured the river bank reserves 
as pasture. At the ratepayers’ meeting of 1904 the same man 
sneered at ‘the silly noodles in the district who were always wanting 
asphalt paths in their backyards and electric trams and lighting’.* 
As he was chairman of the board for some years, his sentiments 
and his methods apparently met with approval in the suburb. 
Certainly very little was done. In 1911 for example, when a well 
signed petition led to another meeting on union with the borough, 
no street works at all were undertaken except for the rebuilding 
of Markey’s bridge on the main road by the flourmill, and this 
was carried out only because most of the cost was met by county, 
borough and road board. At that meeting the amalgamation 
motion, moved by Henry Margetts, was defeated by 40 votes to 
11 and Silcock, making his last appearance as chairman, effectively 
prevented any decision on other proposals for the good of the 
district. This was the last time that a public meeting opposed a 
forward-looking motion. However, it was still necessary to persuade 
the majority of ratepayers. 

The Ashburton Borough Council played a part. In 1912 and 
again in 1914 it considered means of ‘inducing the residents of 
the Town District of Hampstead to make an effort to have their 
district included in the Borough’.5* The Town Board, however, 
was now discussing more seriously another proposal by Andrews 
to form a borough and turned down the council’s offer to send 
representatives to a meeting of ratepayers. It was therefore some- 
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thing of an achievement when George Harkness Buchanan, a 
solicitor and borough councillor who attended the meeting as a 
district ratepayer, presented a convincing case for amalgamation 
and carried the meeting to almost unanimous approval of a confer- 
ence between board and council on the subject. The borough then 
made the most enticing offers but in June 1915 a district poll rejected 
them by 199 votes to 157. A year later, the Town Board, in disgust 
at having failed to secure approval for a very necessary loan for 
street works, again talked about joining the borough. Only the 
casting vote of the new chairman, William Henry Robinson, a 
retired butcher, vetoed another approach to the council. 

In the meantime Hampstead had grown and made some progress. 
In 1912 the board ordered sixteen gas lights for the streets and 
so enabled residents to install gas in their homes. In that year, 
too, the vicarage glebe, on the east belt at the end of Tancred 
Street, was divided into quarter-acre sections and sold, and by 
1915 a large number of houses were being built there. In 1914 
the board made a start on widening the half-chain streets, beginning 
with Wellington Street. Householders along the belt were able to 
connect with the borough water supply—by 1918 even those in 
Eton Street. But the district clearly required much more attention. 
In 1919 James More, who lived on the east belt, raised a furious 
agitation about the inadequacy of the rubbish collection; the con- 
tractor worked only one day a fortnight. The attack then turned 
against the ‘gutter stink’ in the same road, the subject of six letters 
in the newspaper in two days.®* (The kerbing and channelling of 
the streets had been the object of the loan proposal rejected in 
1916.) As a consequence the board put forward a surface drainage 
scheme which, however, met with the disapproval of the Health 
Department. 

At this stage, Robinson, the chairman, adopted an irrational and 
obstructive attitude, protesting strongly against the forces at work 
to deprive Hampstead of its identity. He wanted separate district 
water and drainage schemes, arguing despite all the evidence and 
the willingness of householders to pay extra for connections across 
the belts with the borough water supply that the latter supply was 
too costly. (It should be added that later as a borough councillor, 
Robinson worked hard for the betterment of Hampstead.) Fortun- 
ately, by now the ratepayers thought otherwise. Moreover they 
were told by James Thompson, who was a contractor, that Ashbur- 
ton was getting its sewerage more cheaply than any other borough. 
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They voted for amalgamation, although a thirty-three per cent poll 
showed a lack of eagerness to face the necessary decision. Unfor- 
tunately the water and sewerage questions were decided separately. 
In March 1923, ratepayers polled overwhelmingly—though in the 
same small numbers, 130 to 19—in favour of a water loan. In the 
following year they refused to sanction a further loan for a Hamp- 
stead park. However, the Borough Council, not the ratepayers, 
held up the more expensive project of household sewerage, which 
therefore had to wait until 1936-7.°6 

The first step towards a Greater Ashburton was not the union 
with Hampstead in 1920. Three years earlier, Netherby, a small 
area with seventy-eight dwellings in the north of that district, had 
transferred to the borough. Extraordinarily little notice was taken 
and no poll was needed. William Winsbury White, who as repre- 
sentative on the Wakanui Road Board of the ward nearest the town 
had arranged in 1886 for the separation of Hampstead as a town 
district, had retired from public affairs soon afterwards. For many 
years he was registrar of births, deaths and marriages in Ashbur- 
ton. He emerged at this later time to organise the residents of 
Netherby and secure from the council promises of a water supply 
and better roading within a short time. A magistrate heard objec- 
tions and decided the area to be affected. 

It seemed likely in 1920 that the northern suburb of Allenton 
would follow Hampstead’s example immediately. This housing 
area had begun to develop about 1900 in a triangle with its apex 
near the woollen mill and its base on the north-west belt later 
called ‘Oak Grove’. The settlement here was a result of the success 
of the mill, the preference of well-to-do business people for land 
where they could set out extensive gardens, and the purchase by 
retired farmers of sections on which they could build fowl houses, 
burn rubbish or keep pigs without annoying restrictions from 
borough by-laws. By 1906 over nine hundred people were living 
here, and over eleven hundred in 1911; the rate of growth, though 
not great, was faster than that of Ashburton. 

The question of merging with the borough was raised twice— 
in 1912 and again in 1920. In 1912 there were reports of wide- 
spread discontent in the suburb with the state of the streets, but 
it appears likely that a piped water supply was a greater attraction 
to those asking for change. Joshua Tucker, the principal of one of 
Ashburton’s two large timber businesses, had represented Allenton 
since it became a separate ward in the Upper Ashburton road 
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district in 1891. He was strongly in favour of amalgamating but 
his unwillingness to organise the necessary petition—he pleaded 
old age—probably showed that he realized he could not succeed. 
In 1920 recent acts of parliament forced the ratepayers to make a 
decision. The road board might be abolished, the borough now 
had power to incorporate such an area without consent, and all 
thickly populated districts were obliged to provide sanitary services. 
Tucker put three alternatives before a ratepayers’ meeting: to form 
a borough or a town district or to join Ashburton. He favoured 
the last. All seemed set for amalgamation. However, at a meeting 
with the Medical Officer of Health one month later, opposition 
developed even to the motion to set up a committee to decide 
the boundaries of the health district. Finally, when a deputation 
(Walter Acton, Richard Houston and Frederick K. Cooper) had 
obtained generous conditions from the Borough Council, a third 
meeting rejected amalgamation because of reluctance to make up 
their minds—‘to run their heads into a noose’, as Frank Godwin a 
labourer from Alford Forest Road expressed it.5” 

It should be added that while both suburbs only tardily accepted 
the necessity for improved roading and sanitation, both at this 
time provided other facilities equal to or ahead of those of the 
borough. In 1922 Hampstead opened its Memorial Hall and swim- 
ming bath—among the best of the local war memorials. And in 
1924 Allenton established a sports club with provision for tennis, 
bowls and croquet. 


ELECTRICITY 


Although the supply of electricity was under the control of the 
borough for two-thirds of the period, its development required the 
setting up of a new local body—the Ashburton Electric Power 
Board. Individual plants were being used to light a few farms, 
factories and houses in the town from 1886 when electric lighting 
was installed in the woollen mills. Friedlanders’ stores and offices 
were similarly lit by 1901 and William McRae, head storeman for 
David Thomas, wired and lit his home in Moore Street before 
1903. In this last year the Borough Council took notice of the 
increased use and possibilities of electricity. Christchurch City 
Council was considering the installation of a hydro-electric station 
on the upper Rakaia River and the Ashburton Council expressed 
its wish to join in the project. A year later the council consulted 
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Lawrence Birks, the young university engineering teacher who later 
became prominent in electrical development, on the possibility of 
using the same plant to pump water for a high pressure scheme 
and to produce electricity. He advised using gas until electric 
plants were more efficient. Nevertheless the gas company saw 
electricity as a threat, and perhaps for that reason Friedlander, 
one of the principal shareholders, used all his persuasive powers 
to induce the council to purchase the gas works—and very nearly 
succeeded. The transaction, though held up in 1904 by the refusal 
of the ratepayers to agree to the necessary loan, was still being 
actively negotiated in 1907 and failed only because of the deter- 
mination of the company to wring the utmost profit from the sale. 
When electricity was introduced the company put up a strong 
resistance by lowering the price of gas and greatly improving and 
extending its service. 

At the beginning of the century, the Ashburton Borough Council 
in common with other municipal bodies spent as little as possible 
on lighting streets. The few dim gas lamps were extinguished at 
eleven o’clock and were not lit at all at full moon or during the 
summer months. In 1906 Arthur Ransford Craddock, a Christ- 
church electrical contractor, proposed to the council that he should 
be allowed to light East Street with five arc lamps for a total cost 
of 1s 6d an hour. In return he wanted the sole right to supply 
private consumers for five years. The council agreed to a test. For 
a fortnight in September, East Street must have been one of the 
best illuminated sections of roadway in New Zealand. However, 
the end of the ‘lighting season’ had arrived and Craddock was 
unsuccessful when he tried to entice the council into meeting his 
wishes by promising free light on Saturday evenings. He gave a 
further demonstration with better equipment in 1907 and secured 
permission to supply power and light to private customers within 
the borough for twenty-one years but not the contract for street 
lighting. Mitchell and Turner, oldest established of Ashburton’s 
drapery firms but now under new management, almost immedi- 
ately, in May 1907, installed electric lighting throughout their shop 
and workrooms, probably the first retailers to do so.*8 

The Ashburton Borough Council entered more fully into the 
supply of electricity in 1911. Until that year Craddock worked his 
dynamo by means of a traction engine on the road near the Crown 
flourmill. The council then supplied power from the engine which 
worked the pumps for the water supply. This engine proved 
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insufficiently strong and so in 1912 the council installed a larger 
one for the use of which Craddock paid half his gross takings up 
to £2000 and a quarter above that amount. When this arrangement 
was made there were forty-three consumers; the number increased 
within a year to 185. In 1918 the council bought more plant for 
the company which had taken over from Craddock, and made 
arrangements for the lighting of the streets by electricity. The 
change from gas was carried out thus belatedly in March 1919. 
As a result the town was better lit and at lower cost. By this time 
there were some 800 connections with the power house. 

This was the position when in 1920 the borough and county 
councils discussed the taking of electric power from the Lake 
Coleridge scheme and set up a temporary power board under F. 
W. Watt, the chairman of the Borough Council’s works committee. 
Fortunately, the Mount Hutt district, which had already decided 
in favour of a power board of its own, agreed, like the borough, 
to forgo any advantage it might have gained by separation. 

In retrospect the most notable feature of the early history of the 
power board seems to be the reluctance with which the electric 
power scheme was accepted. It was not surprising that ratepayers, 
who boggled at sanctioning a loan of £15,000, should take some 
persuading to vote for one of £290,000. Townspeople felt rightly 
or wrongly that they were making a sacrifice for the sake of the 
county; ‘the old sneer that the town lives on the country is to be 
reversed this time’.*® Though hardly enthusiastic, they did not 
object publicly—the public criticism came from farmers, including 
G. W. Leadley, who took exception to the purchase of equipment 
from the borough and electric supply company and had to be 
reassured privately of its value. But the slowness of the country 
to respond was another matter. Some of the county leaders told 
their fellows that electricity would be a boon; C. A. C. Hardy and 
Henry Maginness compared it with the coming of the water races 
forty years before. But the county chairman, Charles Reid, was 
decidedly antagonistic and it took months to secure the 1200 signa- 
tures necessary to enable a power board to be set up. When the 
board was elected Watt as chairman and his ‘propaganda com- 
mittee’ visited thirty-six rural centres and gave an hour’s demon- 
stration of electric light at each; but all their work and enthusiasm 
persuaded less than forty-five per cent of the ratepayers to vote at 
the loan poll. A year later, at the end of June 1923, with power 
almost ready for distribution, not one district had given the 
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guarantees required before a line was erected. Farmers expected 
the board to reticulate the countryside first, then ‘they’d soon take 
power’.°° 

The second feature was the speed with which a network of power 
lines sprang up once a start was made. Methven had proved an 
exception to the general half-heartedness and consequently, at 
the end of March 1924, William Morgan, the ‘father of the town’, 
switched on the current to light the streets and the hall where the 
opening ceremony took place. Rakaia and Lauriston followed five 
and six months later with similar ceremonies. The northern half 
of the county thus got its power first, but the southern districts 
soon showed greater eagerness. Residents of Ruapuna and Mount 
Somers publicly expressed their impatience with the alleged slow- 
ness of the board’s workmen. Three years later (October 1927) 
lines were being carried as far as Surrey Hills. Early in 1928, the 
Power Board estimated that it had made ninety per cent of all 
possible connections. 

A third feature worth notice was the boost this success gave to 
the confidence of board members. They showed it in at least four 
ways: the chairman’s honorarium, pressure for a local hydroelectric 
scheme, over-rapid expansion and the payment of staff. Members 
took upon themselves to decide that the maximum honorarium of 
£200 was inadequate recognition of the chairman’s work and voted 
him free electricity as well. Government officials held that he 
had disqualified himself by accepting this extra remuneration. He 
resigned and James Cow, the leading resident of Tinwald, suc- 
ceeded him in the chair. Then after eighteen months the board’s 
solicitor decided that the grant was legal and, the matter not being 
contested, Watt resumed the chairmanship. Board members also 
allowed themselves to be carried away by their engineer’s proposals 
for a subsidiary plant on the North Ashburton River and tried 
to impose their scheme on the Public Works Department. Watt 
went so far as to reprimand the member of Parliament for Ashbur- 
ton, William Nosworthy, for accepting the department’s estimate of 
the value of the scheme rather than patriotically supporting the 
local board. During its first year the board cautiously refused to 
build lines until districts produced guarantees. Later, members 
became more confident, decided that ‘country people deserve the 
facilities enjoyed by town people’ and bestowed their favours 
with less discrimination. There were ten consumers per route mile 
in 1924; by 1926 the average had fallen to three per mile. As a 
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result the board found itself short of funds, and calling for an 
extra loan of £90,000 was repulsed, largely by the votes of the 
townspeople. Watt, annoyed, threatened to use the board’s power 
to levy a rate. Lastly, the board’s business and the technical 
standard of much of its staff were on a different plane from those 
of other local bodies. They therefore built themselves much the 
finest office building in town at that time and paid their secretary- 
engineer, Harold George Kemp, almost twice the salary of the 
borough and county clerks. (Later, attacked by country consumers 
for extravagance, the board showed that it employed fewer officers 
than any other power board and that the salaries it paid were 
among the lowest.) 


No other decade in Ashburton history saw so many advances 
made as the 1920s towards reducing the relative hardship and 
isolation of country life. Telephones and motorcars came into 
more general use. Farm tractors appeared. But perhaps the supply- 
ing of electric current did as much as anything else towards making 
life easier and pleasanter. To some extent the radio depended on 
it. In the latter part of the decade the Power Board concen- 
trated on selling electric cooking ranges and household appliances. 
Even complaints about the high cost of electric power for milking 
machines were evidence of the spread of its use. 


THE NEW HOSPITAL BOARD AND TUARANGI HOME 


The history of the Ashburton Public Hospital went through two 
distinct phases during this quarter century. Judging by the number 
of patients, the dividing line fell at 1918. Until that year some two 
to three hundred patients were treated each year. After that date 
the intake rose steadily to 981 in 1926-27. Another dividing line 
might be chosen; the appointment of a full-time medical superin- 
tendent, Dr. John Russell Wells, in 1919. According to F. W. 
Watt, the man chiefly responsible, this development was not an 
immediate response to larger numbers. He declared that it arose 
from the insights he and others received into hospital management 
during the great influenza epidemic of 1918. 

A third dividing line was that made by the reconstruction of the 
Hospital Board. In 1910 instead of being composed of the two 
councils which delegated administration to a small committee, it 
became a separate local body, elected directly; six members from 
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the county, one from the borough, and one representing the town 
districts of Hampstead and Tinwald. 

The increase in numbers was partly the result of a new attitude 
to treatment in hospital. Fewer people were now treated at home 
and a growing number preferred the public to a private hospital. 
They realised that not only would treatment be cheaper, it might 
also be better. The board came to regard its hospital less as a 
philanthropic institution and more as a community service. On 
several occasions after 1915 the local medical men expressed their 
disapproval of this attitude. They declared that only poor people 
should be admitted, whereas the board wanted as large a propor- 
tion as possible of paying patients. Professional opposition came 
into the open in 1920. Dr Hugh Hunter initiated a lengthy news- 
paper correspondence by protesting at the number of well-to-do 
patients being taken into public hospital. In a subsequent letter he 
described how, years before, he had put up ‘a constant struggle to 
prevent . . . the mean well-to-do individual’? going into public 
hospital and so getting treatment cheaply. A deputation of local 
doctors threatened to make trouble for the board if it continued 
to admit patients ‘without enquiry as to their financial standing’. 
They made pointed reference to a board member who had been a 
patient. A leading member of the British Medical Association 
then took up the matter in three long and extravagantly worded 
letters which could have done his cause little good. He complained 
of patients who were well able to pay for treatment in a private 
hospital: ‘. . . these bargain hunters are robbing our profession of 
thousands of pounds annually . . . we are all being robbed by these 
ruffians’.® 

The improvement to the accommodation which attracted and 
adequately housed larger numbers began in 1903 when the com- 
mittee built an entirely new wing and remodelled the back 
premises. It set up an operating theatre towards which Miss 
Florence Studholme of St Thomas Hospital, London, donated the 
surgical instruments and a surgical dressing table. In that year, 
too, Dr Max Herz an orthopaedic specialist returned from Europe 
with Friedlander to continue his treatment and also carried out 
many successful operations for club-foot and such deformities in 
the presence of the local doctors. 

There were renovations and improvements in 1911 and again in 
1919, the latter consisting of a new fever ward, second storey on 
the nurses’ home and residence for the medical superintendent. Dr 
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Wells saw much that needed doing. Within a year or so of his 
appointment he secured a new administration block containing 
accommodation for X-ray equipment, outpatients, laboratory, mas- 
sage department, and dispensary. 

Between 1921 and 1923 the Hospital Board also took over a 
private nursing home—the Malvern—as a maternity hospital, and 
met the demands of Methven and Rakaia for cottage hospitals. 

In 1922 Miss Jane Chalmers, niece of the Chalmers brothers, 
pioneer roadmakers and landowners, gave £3000 for a women’s 
ward and then £1000 for an operating theatre. Earlier, in 1915, 
she had made a gift of £8000 to Christchurch Public Hospital. She 
had lived with her uncles since she was orphaned at an early age 
and had been one of the first pupils at the Borough School. After 
inheriting their property, she led a somewhat secluded life on her 
farm on Beach Road, constantly engaged in such farm work as 
milking cows. She repulsed visitors. But on 6 April 1925 she 
emerged to open the building made possible by her generosity. 
This gift was one of the very few noteworthy private benefactions 
in Ashburton history. Yet much more followed from the same 
source. When Miss Chalmers died in 1936 she left £105,000 of 
which £40,000 went to each of the Ashburton and Christchurch 
hospital boards and most of the remainder to a Scottish infirmary 
and to Presbyterian, Anglican and Salvation Army philanthropic 
institutions. 

When in 1910 the Hospital Board was set up as a separate local 
body it also became the health authority for the whole district. 
As such it took measures to prevent the epidemics which were 
due largely to insanitary living conditions and which became less 
frequent but did not disappear after the installation of a piped 
water supply and of household sewerage in the borough. Fever 
patients had to be housed in tents at the hospital in 1926. There 
was an outbreak of diphtheria in 1926-27, with forty-seven cases 
in the borough and thirteen in the Willowby-Windermere district. 
The influenza epidemic of 1918 was so important an event that it 
demands more detailed treatment. 

The annual November excursion to Christchurch for the races 
and the Canterbury Agricultural and Pastoral Association’s show 
was blamed for carrying the disease to Ashburton. Apparently 
local authorities reacted more quickly to the emergency than those 
in the city. By 11 November public buildings and business premises 
were being sprayed at least daily with disinfectant. By the four- 
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teenth there were seven cases in hospital and six of a post office 
staff of thirty were absent from work. The organization of the 
town into seven sectors, each with a staff of visitors, had begun 
by that date and was completed by the sixteenth. Boy scouts and 
other helpers distributed food by car to families in need. Alto- 
gether in the town or near by 219 families received assistance and 
voluntary workers attended 435 patients. 

About fifty cases entered the main hospital. But the most seri- 
ously ill were treated at an excellent temporary hospital which 
Watt and A. L. Moore, the principal, organized at the Technical 
School. Six died of the twenty-three admitted. 

By the end of November the worst of the epidemic had passed 
in the town, although business did not return to normal hours 
until a week later. The sickness lasted longer in the countryside. 
Apparently Methven district suffered worst; there were said to be 
300 people ill within a short distance of the township. The Methven 
Hotel became a temporary hospital, housing altogether fifty patients, 
of whom four died. Two of the matrons there took ill. Only two 
of the doctors in the borough and county escaped the disease. 
Clearly over a thousand people were ill during November; but 
only a dozen died, two women in childbirth at Methven. Canter- 
bury suffered less than most other provinces and Ashburton fared 
better than other parts of Canterbury. 

A curious feature of the history of the Hospital Board was that 
the animosities which lay below the surface of Ashburton public 
life more often erupted during its meetings than at those of any 
other public body. The most spectacular explosions arose out of 
the resentments felt by some members towards the over-riding 
control of hospital affairs exercised first by Friedlander and then 
by Watt—the men who admittedly made the greatest contributions 
to the work of the board. Incidents took place in 1910-11, 1917 
and 1927. 

At the time the board was reconstituted in 1910, Davis, the 
mayor, challenged the right of Friedlander to continue as chair- 
man. Indeed, the latter expected to do so, having occupied the 
position in the hospital committee since Harper had resigned the 
chair in 1903. By raising this objection, Davis merely gave renewed 
expression to the bitter feelings he had entertained for years against 
Friedlander. Not succeeding, he blocked the transfer of money 
from the combined committee and obtained a visit from the 
Inspector-General of Hospitals to hear his case before he accepted 
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the situation In the following year, Charles Reid, who perhaps 
entertained stronger feelings of antipathy towards Friedlander than 
Davis, levelled imputations of dishonesty against the chairman in 
connection with the purchase of equipment in London. Davis then 
laid information on the purchase of hospital goods to the value 
of £12 6s 3d from Friedlander Brothers. (The limit for a board 
member was £10.) Friedlander resigned; but the magistrate refused 
to impose a penalty or to declare the seat forfeit. When Harper 
proposed the re-appointment of Friedlander as chairman, Davis 
opposed the nomination strenuously. Reid added insults and Fried- 
lander belaboured him with the crook end of his walking stick. 
Davis brought an action for assault, which the magistrate dismissed 
on learning that during the incident Reid had twice called the 
chairman a ‘liar’ and that Friedlander immediately after the assault 
had made ample apologies both on the public platform and in the 
press. The incident was merely the climax to a series of disturbed 
meetings. Nor did it end them. 

The next major outbreak was part of a campaign waged during 
the war against Friedlander as a ‘German’. When a newly elected 
board met in 1917, C. W. Nicoll declared his opposition on grounds 
of ‘nationality’ to the re-election of the chairman. Reid welcomed 
the excuse for an attack, although he directed it mainly at Fried- 
lander’s ‘monopoly’ of the position. But the latter was not easily 
beaten and survived with support from the Crown Law Office. He 
retired in the following year. 

The fourth disturbance arose in 1927 because the medical super- 
intendent, Harold S. Billcliff, wished to resign in order to continue 
his studies in England. Watt, as chairman, persuaded him to apply 
for two years’ leave. W. G. Gallagher, a board member, attacked 
Watt in the correspondence columns of the newspaper and W. 
Russell Wells, the previous superintendent, seized the opportunity 
to air his resentment at Watt’s dictatorial methods and to reveal 
that he had resigned because of them. The storm continued 
through two subsequent meetings in spite of Watt’s attempts to 
brush off Gallagher’s angry attacks. Unhappily the future showed 
that the board could be just as quarrelsome without Davis or Reid 
or the presence of Friedlander or Watt as targets for spite. 


The Tuarangi Home for old men was managed for almost the 
whole period by Mr and Mrs Frank Harvey Knight. They were 
appointed in May 1907. Knight was then only thirty-four years of 
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age, and after he died in 1932 Mrs Knight continued in charge 
until she retired in 1937. The new master and matron certainly 
conducted the home with greater efficiency. They kept pigs and 
grew all the vegetables needed except for potatoes. Men who were 
able and willing to work did so for a short time each day when 
the weather permitted. The number of inmates increased to seventy 
by 1905 and 102 in 1917. The men no doubt received good care 
and attention, but perhaps not the same sympathy and considera- 
tion they had experienced from Mr and Mrs Morrissey. 

The people of Ashburton continued to show an interest in the 
wellbeing of the men. Robert Frizzelle and his wife were leaders 
in taking concert parties both to the home and to the hospital. 
(His name was an ancient Highland one, he was a founder of the 
Ashburton Pipe Band, and the highlight of his entertainment of 
the men was taking Harry Lauder to the home in 1914.) In 1911, 
after an old man had refused to return to the home declaring he 
would rather go to gaol, Frizzelle was able to reassure the readers 
of the Ashburton Guardian that the only justifiable ground for 
complaint was the need for a good cook. Similarly, in 1919 a 
newspaper reporter made an inspection and found that the men 
were well cared for. The only fault was that the place was too 
institutional; there was too little extra comfort or brightness; more 
pictures were needed on the walls; the staff was too small to care 
for a hundred inmates. 

This report was made as a result of the refusal of another man 
to enter the home and of the attitude of some three dozen old-age 
pensioners who preferred to live in huts on the river-bank reserve. 
No great public notice appears to have been taken of them until 
1916. In that year the District Health Officer reported to the 
Borough Council that some of the thirty-four ‘tenements’ were 
neat and clean, but the worst was ‘a dilapidated tent of old bags 
etc., surrounded by a collection of old tins and rubbish’.6* None 
had satisfactory sanitary arrangements. Two years later, the council 
resolved to grant no more permits to camp there and to destroy 
huts as their occupants died or departed. But in spite of efforts by 
Watt to horrify his fellow councillors into decision, they refused 
to take measures against the men. Frizzelle spoke up for them. 
There was, indeed, a good deal of sympathy for their ‘independent 
spirit’. Apparently their number had declined to eighteen before 
1920 and ‘the Mayor of the Riverbank’ maintained full control 
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over this remnant of his fellows by means of his ‘scorching langu- 
age’. 

In the history of Ashburton local government the year 1928 has 
no particular significance except that the difficulties of the depres- 
sion followed immediately. The relations of county and borough 
councils with the general government were in process of change; 
those of the hospital board would alter considerably after 1935. 
The chief event of 1928 was the disappearance of the Ashburton 
parliamentary electorate. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 


The history of Ashburton’s local bodies during this period corre- 
sponds very closely to that in other rural areas. Similarly the 
county’s parliamentary representation went through the same change 
of party allegiances as the majority of country electorates. The 
exception occurred when Methven ousted its Reform Party member 
as a revenge for his failure to secure a separate county. 

John McLachlan represented Ashburton’s parliamentary elector- 
ate until 1908. The newspapers gave more recognition to his 
defects than to his achievements, but he clearly remained popular 
among the voters. ‘Ashburton’s National Anthem—McLachlan to 
the Front’® was sung on suitable occasions. He remained to the 
end one of Seddon’s staunchest supporters and admirers. He told 
an audience how on receiving news of the Premier’s death, he burst 
into tears. Unfortunately he also burst into a vituperative attack 
against Hugo Friedlander because the latter had received the 
information with cool comment. During the parliamentary sessions 
of 1906-7, he acquired a reputation in the House of Representa- 
tives as something of a clown. Members apparently enjoyed the 
diversion he provided, so his fooling earned only mild rebukes. 
However, his too frequent use of bad language in the House when 
mildly intoxicated became matter for comment. On one extra- 
ordinary occasion he informed members with drunken solemnity, 
how he had ‘called Hugo Friedlander a reptile’.66 Moreover, con- 
stituents complained that requests for such things as copies of bills 
went unattended. McLachlan did not contest the 1908 election. 
He returned to the hustings in 1911 but took fourth place with 413 
votes. 

The election of 1908 was the first of two in which an abso- 
lute majority was necessary. As a result, the Liberal candidate, 
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Frederick Robert Flatman, a Geraldine sheep farmer who had 
represented Pareora and Geraldine from 1893 to 1908, led on the 
first ballot but was defeated at the second. William Nosworthy 
won the seat for the Opposition, which the following year took 
the name of ‘Reform Party’. There had been a good deal of 
confusion. David Jones was the choice of the local party, but 
Nosworthy showed considerable determination, refused to bow to 
the decision and, with the aid of his future brother-in-law, D. G. 
Wright, obtained nomination as candidate from the leader, William 
Massey. 

Nosworthy was a contrast to the previous member for Ashbur- 
ton. He probably secured the liquor vote, as the other candidates 
were prohibitionists, but in no other way did he resemble McLach- 
lan. His chief qualification was that he belonged to the county. 
He had held a small run at Anama and had served on that Road 
Board and the County Council. He was forty-one years of age 
and not yet married; he never had a family. In this first campaign 
he was praised, ironically, as ‘a good reader’. Although before the 
next election he delivered on occasion ‘a really excellent speech’ 
and gave promise of developing into a debater, he showed no 
natural flair as a speaker. He proved to be a much more successful 
advocate of the needs of the electorate than did his predecessor, 
but his services secured gratitude and respect rather than popu- 
larity. He was that unusual figure, a politician with a conscience. 
He might, for that reason, have been an admirable member if the 
strong convictions he held so tenaciously had been on matters 
important for the national welfare. They were, instead, likely to 
cause sectarian bitterness. He was prepared to give a lead to the 
Bible in Schools movement; his unfavourable references to Roman 
Catholics were bitterly resented by Dean O’Donnell; he attacked 
the government for not conscripting Marist brothers; and in 1919 
he was probably the only Canterbury member of Parliament pre- 
pared to accept the support of the Protestant Political Association— 
a militant body opposing Catholic influence in government. Never- 
theless he could not be easily overlooked and, when the Coalition 
Government broke up in 1919 and the Reform Party resumed full 
control, he was appointed Minister of Agriculture. He later held 
the more onerous post of Minister of External Affairs at the time 
of the Mau disturbances in Samoa. In 1928, however, when the 
Ashburton electorate disappeared, he did not seek nomination for 
another seat, nor was he asked. At the age of sixty-one he was 
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relegated to the position of ‘one of the oldest stalwarts of the 
Massey period of politics’ who had earned ‘the esteem and respect 
of the majority of the electors’. The party organ praised him as 
‘a hard and determined fighter and a staunch party man’.®? He 
received a knighthood. 

Before the election of 1908 boundary changes carried the Selwyn 
electorate as far south as the Ashburton River and Mount Somers, 
and the town lay awkwardly placed on the dividing line between 
electorates. Charles Albert Creery Hardy was the member for 
Selwyn from 1899 to 1911. He had opened a large store in Rakaia 
in 1879. He was early appointed vicar’s churchwarden and chair- 
man of the school committee. Later, he served for ten years as 
member or chairman of the North Canterbury Education Board, 
giving considerable time and attention to the needs of the Burnham 
Industrial School. He was the mainstay of the Rakaia Horticultural 
Society and was renowned for the quality of his dahlias. In his 
relations with others Hardy was ‘the soul of kindness’. He was 
particularly fond of children; he had a family of eight. One of his 
idiosyncracies was to dispense sweets from the ample pockets of 
his frock coat. Among his fellows he was regarded as ‘a jolly 
companion and a shrewdly humorous critic of men and affairs’.®8 

Hardy won Selwyn in 1899 against the tide of Liberal successes; 
vote splitting may explain his victory but he was popular. What was 
unusual in those days he neither then nor later recruited local 
committees to support him nor did he enlist the services of scru- 
tineers. He showed himself to be a fluent platform speaker, but in 
Parliament made few attemps at oratory. Indeed, he freely con- 
fessed to a growing reputation as ‘the silent member’, only pleading 
that the business of Parliament was done in committees. His defeat 
in 1911, for the second time against the tide of party change, did 
him credit as it was almost certainly due to his lack of enthusiasm 
when presenting the Mount Hutt County Bill to the House.* 

As it happened, William James Dickie, who won the seat for the 
now discredited Liberals, was chairman of the Mount Hutt Road 
Board which had promoted the county bill. Born at Cobden, 
Dickie trained as a draper but left the West Coast in 1895 at the 
age of twenty-six on account of ill-health. He farmed at Somerton 
and then bought ‘Ardagh’ near by. He was elected to the Mount 
Hutt Board in 1904 and was a member of the County Council 


*See page 190. 
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from 1905 to 1914. During his first term in Parliament, therefore, 
he was also deeply involved in local body work. He was credited— 
admittedly by a supporter—with doing far more for the district 
in three years than Hardy did in eleven. Certainly he took pride 
in the extent of the services he was able to render the community. 
A tall, heavy man, he was ponderous and factual on the platform; 
James Carr, an admirer, wrote of his ‘sledge hammer blows’. 
He won the 1914 election with ease. 

Selwyn then disappeared from the electoral map. In 1919 Dickie 
preferred to contest Ashburton against Nosworthy rather than 
Ellesmere (which included Methven and Rakaia), against Robert 
Heaton Rhodes, who held that seat from 1899 to 1925. Newspaper 
reports of Methven functions show that Rhodes, although he 
returned to the Cabinet after the war, was nevertheless attentive 
to this southern extension of his constituency. 

Sir Heaton Rhodes retired in 1925 and David Jones for Reform 
and Jeremiah Connolly for ‘National’—the name adopted by the 
Liberals—contested the Ellesmere seat. Jones had the advantage 
of lengthy political experience. Since being so narrowly defeated 
by Nosworthy in 1908, he had organised a ‘Farmers’ Protection 
Society’, had been principal speaker for the Reform Party in Can- 
terbury, had held the parliamentary seat of Kaiapoi for a term 
and was chairman of the New Zealand Meat Producers’ Board. 
Reform waged a high-powered American style election campaign 
and this, with Jones’s ability, carried him to victory by a good 
margin. 

This election was Connolly’s entry into politics and he had little 
support from his party. Otherwise he appeared to be a formidable 
opponent. At fifty years of age he was one of the most prominent 
figures in the farming life of Ashburton County. His sheep-dealing 
business was said to be the largest in New Zealand and, what was 
more important, he had established an enviable reputation for 
clean straightforward trading. In addition he was well-known for 
his acts of kindness and was generally popular. 

In 1928, when the Mid-Canterbury electorate replaced Ashbur- 
ton and Ellesmere, the same two men fought for the new seat. On 
this occasion the Liberals called themselves the ‘United Party’ 
and employed the methods previously used by Reform. Sir Joseph 
Ward also announced a promise of a £70,000,000 loan and, in a 
time of increasing financial stringency, the prospect went to many 
farmers’ heads. G. W. Leadley, whose flair for expressing gener- 
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ally held farming opinion has been described*, announced his 
conversion to Ward’s new-old party, and its loan policy. The 
Ashburton Guardian strongly supported the United Party and 
Connolly. “Tested in the crucible of farming life Mr Connolly has 
been proved a man of sound principle and of business ability and 
in addition he has a real practical knowledge of the requirements 
of the electorate... .”"”? One critic emphasized Connolly’s ‘marked 
personal popularity . . .” and declared Jones to be unpopular. The 
latter won by fifty-five votes in a poll of 93.7 per cent of the 
electors—proof of a hard campaign. But the election put Sir Joseph 
Ward into power and deprived Jones of the seat in Cabinet which 
he had earned. 

The southern part of the county now lay in the Temuka elec- 
torate. Thomas David Burnett retained that seat from 1919 until 
his death in 1941. Though born in the Mackenzie Country and 
educated in Timaru, Burnett regarded himself as a Scot. In some 
ways he resembled Nosworthy. He was described as ‘a man of 
strong views who, having set his objective, is not to be debarred 
in his endeavour to attain it. With all the solid characteristics of 
his race, he has proved himself a worthy, conscientious member, 
seeking to serve his country with no thought of personal advantage. 
In fact his very defects constitute his strength’.”! 

Eight men thus represented the county during this quarter 
century as compared with a dozen in the earlier period. But 
Nosworthy’s long unbroken term was an indication of the con- 
sistent support of one party which was to be a feature of the 
electorate after the disturbances of the slump period. 


WORLD WAR I 


As has been said, the Great War of 1914-18 divided this period 
into two contrasting halves. The most important aspects of the 
event itself lie outside the scope of this history. Only some com- 
ments can be made on its local effects. 

Some 1800 men from town and county went overseas and about 
432 did not return. A number of men from old Ashburton families 
died and others distinguished themselves. Among these latter one 
perhaps should be mentioned; the son of Matthew Stitt, manager 
for thirty years of Winchmore station. Alan Duncan Stitt had 


*See page 183. 
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been a prefect at Christ’s College, and a member of the first fifteen, 
the first eleven and the shooting eight. He left New Zealand with 
the main body and was a Lieutenant-Colonel with D.S.O. and 
M.C. at the age of twenty-three. 

The war affected Ashburton in much the same manner as it did 
other parts of New Zealand. Similar organizations in almost every 
country centre carried out patriotic work of many kinds. Fund 
raising was made the excuse for carnivals and fétes and other 
gaieties. Business declined in the town and shops stood empty 
while the farming community prospered. And over all for many 
families hung constant anxiety about the well-being of husbands, 
brothers and sons. 

However, two features of the war years in Ashburton deserve 
attention because they were of wider significance: the work of 
F. Z. D. Ferriman for the troops and the attacks on Friedlander 
as a ‘German’. As in dozens of other New Zealand towns, a Queen 
Carnival was conducted in 1915 to raise patriotic funds. If it had 
one unusual feature it was that at the crowning ceremony all 
Ashburton men who had enlisted were presented with Union Jacks. 
Ferriman donated the flags. When peace was celebrated in 1919, 
a comment was made that Ashburton was less lavishly decorated 
than South Canterbury towns, but it excelled in having flags flying 
from masts before houses in all parts of the borough and suburbs. 
Ferriman had given a flag and flagpole to the families of each of 
the 350 men from the town who went abroad on service. 

It appears that Ferriman and the Friedlanders gave the largest 
donations to every, or almost every, appeal for funds. They alone 
supported their suggestions for a war memorial with offers of large 
contributions. Ferriman organized fifty-two farewell banquets for 
departing soldiers. No doubt he spent what was necessary of his 
own money; but he secured most of the labour and provisions by 
telling various people, in a manner which brooked no refusal, what 
they were expected to do or to provide. Moreover, they, not he, 
got the credit. Largely through his efforts a soldiers’ club was 
founded and became the local branch of the Returned Soldiers’ 
Association. His photograph hung in the association’s building. It 
appears that he gave not far short of £12,000 to patriotic objects 
during the war years. Moreover, his efforts continued after 1918. 
When he died in 1934 newspapers claimed that ‘no other New 
Zealander so consistently set himself out to help troops and to 
care for needy ex-servicemen during the past fifteen years’.” 
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This work was probably the best remembered of his services, 
but it was of a piece with the rest of his life. Frederick Zachariah 
Duckett Ferriman was Ashburton’s outstanding personality. Indeed, 
he was probably unique in New Zealand. All his life he was philan- 
thropic in the conventional sense. He subscribed liberally to numer- 
ous charitable institutions and causes and gave to those in need. 
But in many other ways his giving was markedly idiosyncratic. He 
began while earning his first year’s pay to give much of it away. 
In prosperity—he was a successful land agent—he allowed himself 
and his family no luxuries so that he had ample money to give; he 
owned no motor, no wireless set, no telephone, no gramophone. 
He had a powerful telescope—he had served an apprenticeship at 
sea—but he gave that to Ashburton High School. 

Before physical training was taken seriously as part of the school 
syllabus, he paid the wages of a professional drill instructor for 
Hampstead School and the cost of dental treatment for the school 
children. He founded a physical culture club for young men which 
became the Hakatere Club but withdrew his patronage when it 
took up boxing. He paid for thousands of good reproductions of 
famous paintings and distributed them to schools throughout the 
country. As one of the principal supporters of prohibition in 
Ashburton, he bought a thousand copies of a novel which com- 
mended temperance and gave one to each home in Ashburton 
and distributed the remainder. And before the poll of 1902 he 
flooded the electorate with 44 tons of temperance leaflets. 

He not only gave to the needy, he sought them out. He was 
the father of four daughters and two sons—one killed in the war— 
yet he and his wife also took fifty other young men into their 
home at one time or other and for periods of up to seven years. 
Mrs Ferriman was a daughter of Joseph Hunt, the ‘first farmer’ 
in Ashburton. It was said that ‘no man, woman or child in need 
of food, clothing, shelter or comfort’ was ever ‘turned away from 
Mrs Ferriman’s door’.”? She continued to visit those in need to 
within a few months of her death, aged eighty-five years, in 1942. 

As against his openhandedness as a private citizen, Ferriman 
was one of the most obstinate opponents of municipal improve- 
ment on the Borough Council of which he was a member for 
twenty-four years, ten as deputy-mayor. He opposed the water 
scheme as premature, the drainage scheme because he wanted a 
sewerage farm, ‘good roads for wealthy motorists’ while pavements 
and culverts remained unmade. He was the last objector to the 
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beautification of the East Street reserves—‘Trade’, he said, ‘should 
... come before beauty’.”* He was in fact a mass of contradictions 
and justice can hardly be done here to his character and activities. 
The Ashburton Guardian declared justifiably that “To many 
people up and down New Zealand, Ashburton’s chief claim to 
fame was as the home of this amazing humanitarian, this generous 
philanthropist, this fervent Low Churchman, this sturdy patriot’. 
The ill-treatment of people of German descent was an ugly 
feature of the war years in Britain and, less so, in New Zealand. 
At least one petition asking for the internment of ‘Germans’ and 
a recommendation to the same effect were received by the Borough 
Council but met with little sympathy. The campaign against 
Hugo Friedlander appeared in the main to be personal rather than 
nationalistic. ‘Patriotic’ arguments were used in an attempt to 
deprive him of a long-resented hold on certain public positions. 
In 1915 the Ashburton County Racing Club circularized all 
totalizator clubs in Canterbury recommending that Friedlander be 
asked to resign from his position as their representative on the 
Racing Conference. But the men behind this action had tried 
before the war to replace Friedlander by H. F. Nicoll. Far more 
heat was raised by a newspaper dispute between E. F. J. Grigg and 
Friedlander over so trivial a matter as the right of the same club 
to vote money to Belgian relief which Friedlander insisted could 
not legally be done without prior notice of motion. The two men 
published columns of argument at advertisement rates and in- 
cluding the legal advice each had received from Wellington and 
Christchurch barristers supporting his interpretation of the rules. 
Friedlander raised the temperature of the quarrel by wagering 
£1000 to £100 against Grigg’s case. This excused public comment, 
as the money was to go to patriotic funds. On these grounds the 
Ashburton Guardian devoted its leading article on 25 April 1916 
not to Anzac Day but to the controversy. At this juncture Fried- 
lander contributed £1000 to the Borough School building fund, a 
donation which appeared to be connected with the wager. But he 
still protested that all he wanted was a fair hearing of his case 
and that was still the subject of newspaper argument in July. What 
appears most evident was that Friedlander was determined not to 
be proved wrong. 
Friedlander who had served for twenty years at intervals on the 
County Council was defeated while he was away in Sydney, at 
the election of 1914, by an opponent who canvassed against him 
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as ‘undesirable’. But he retained his seat both for the Lyttel- 
ton Harbour Board—in a ‘bitterly fought election’’”® and for the 
Hospital Board. This continued support at the poll was more 
significant than the nastiness of newspaper correspondence. Nor 
were all the letters aimed at Friedlander. At the time of the 
Hospital Board chairmanship dispute, one writer suggested that 
‘patriotism covers envy and jealousy’. However, it seems likely 
that deep-seated dislike rather than envy was the cause, and over 
the years Friedlander did much to earn dislike. For example when 
C. W. Nicoll was carrying his water supply scheme through the 
Borough Council, Friedlander treated him with the abruptest dis- 
courtesy. During the racing club wrangle he again insulted the 
same man. No doubt many others had suffered from Friedlander’s 
high-handed methods or felt the sting of his contempt. The involve- 
ment of Friedlander Brothers in farming finance had earned more 
resentment perhaps than gratitude. It thus appears that, so far as 
can be judged from newspaper accounts, the treatment meted out 
to Friedlander was an outcome of tensions existing within the 
community for which the conditions of war-time provided means 
of expression. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


It is seldom in New Zealand that a clergyman serves one small 
community for over fifty years. The Very Rev. James J. O’Donnell 
remained as priest in Ashburton from 1892 to 1944, and because 
he habitually walked about the streets talking to passers-by, his 
tall lean figure in clerical black, surmounted rather incongruously 
by a cloth cap, became as well known as any in the town. More- 
over, during a long period of years he regularly attended all stock 
sales at Rakaia, Methven and Ashburton; so his appearance was 
almost as familiar among the farming community. Although many 
years of his ministry belong to the earlier and later periods, the 
very considerable part he played in Ashburton life can best be 
recognized here. 

Until 1912 he ministered to the Catholics of the whole county. 
At first he rode from house to house on a long-remembered white 
horse; then his parishioners presented him with a four-wheeled 
buggy; finally, from the 1920s he drove a motorcar. He built a 
church at Rakaia, and enlarged that at Methven. He celebrated 
Mass at Hinds church once a month until in 1923 the appointment 
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of a curate and the use of the car made a weekly service possible. 

Dean O’Donnell made one great contribution to general social 
life by establishing and maintaining the very active Catholic Liter- 
ary and Debating Society, the strongest Ashburton institution of its 
kind. The new church for which he planned during much of this 
period was the finest addition to the architecture of the town. It 
was very much his achievement. He was over seventy when the 
building was erected in 1930-1, yet he kept the closest eye on every 
detail of the workmanship, climbing the scaffolding day after day 
to do so. His letters in the correspondence columns of the Ashbur- 
ton Guardian added substance and point to many a newspaper 
controversy. 

It was clear that O’Donnell would have welcomed closer rela- 
tions with other clergy in the town. He made such friendly gestures 
as he could and on occasions put forward a plea that Catholics 
and other denominations should not ‘look askance’ at each other 
because of ‘different views ... on the best way to worship God’.”” 
This was perhaps as far as a Catholic priest of the old school 
could go at the time; and unfortunately the effectiveness of these 
approaches was reduced by his protests against combined religious 
services because he was unable to join in them and by his being 
the only clergyman to publicly regret no-licence. Moreover, the 
position of spiritual superiority which he occupied among his own 
congregation cut him off from easy communication with those 
ministers who were not regarded in the same exalted light. 

He was not only respected; he was popular; and many non- 
Catholics consulted him on personal matters and felt the better 
for doing so. Among his own flock, who heard his opinion more 
often than they asked it, there were those who felt uncomfortable 
before his piercing gaze. Nevertheless it was said that he was able 
‘to give advice that was always well received and to utter reproof 
and admonition in a way that preserved the offender’s self respect’.”8 
Ashburton’s splendid support of an eight-day church fund raising 
fair in 1926 was a tribute both to the high esteem in which the 
priest was held and to the efforts of the parishioners. 

The only other minister to serve a lengthy period in Ashburton 
at that time was the Rev. George Brown Inglis who was at St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church for twenty years, from 1893 to 
1913. He had studied at both Edinburgh and Princeton universi- 
ties and served as a missionary in India. However, in Ashburton 
he was noted chiefly for his bustling energy. He freed his parish 
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from a load of debt and did much else to restore its vigour after 
a period in the doldrums. Later, in 1907, he built the present 
(1971) church. He was active in the no-licence movement and 
the affairs of Ashburton High School and Hampstead School. It 
is probable that the regular congregation at St. Andrew’s was the 
largest in the town. In 1923 there were 372 full members and 
some 550 people attended worship. A record number of 267 
attended the June communion of 1928. The Easter communion 
of 1928 at St. Stephen’s with 331 present was perhaps hardly 
comparable. A much loved vicar, J. F. Wiseman, was buried on 
the following day. 

St. Stephen’s abolished pew rents in 1908. It was one of the last 
Anglican churches in Canterbury to do so, but those of other 
denominations maintained the system for years. The fact would 
not be worth comment therefore if it did not illustrate another 
feature of church-going at the time—the display of family pride. 
The leader in a long and stubborn defence of this aspect of private 
property was David Thomas. He wanted to be able to seat his 
eight children together. According to him his chief opponent, 
Ferriman, had kept vestry and parishioners in a ferment over the 
question for twenty years. Finance was not directly involved; 
Ferriman was quite prepared to make good any loss. So clearly 
the forces of social conservatism were strong. 

The number of church buildings erected or enlarged was notable. 
In the town all the principal denominations were involved. The 
Salvation Army were the first to move. They had persevered with 
a decrepit old hall until in March 1907 they completed a fine brick 
‘barracks’. Six hundred people attended the opening of the new 
St Andrew’s church in the following June. A year later, in June 
1908, Bishop Churchill Julius dedicated the new chancel of St 
Stephen’s which with this addition provided regular seating for 570 
worshippers. The Church of Christ used a mission hall from the 
time that denomination established itself in 1907 until, in Septem- 
ber 1916, it was replaced by a substantial church of pleasing 
appearance. In 1922 the Salvation Army opened a brick young 
people’s hall, and in 1925, after a heated dispute as to the site, the 
Presbyterians added a new Sunday-school to St Andrew’s. During 
1926 both the Methodists and Baptists completed new churches 
which were decided acquisitions to the architecture of the town. 
(The two Methodist groups had officially combined in 1913 but 
had continued to worship separately until 1919.) As has been 
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said, the Roman Catholics made their chief effort of church fund 
raising in the same year. 

In the country-side one or other of the Methodist bodies built 
at Mayfield in 1903, at Staveley (for the use of all denominations) 
in 1904, and at Methven in 1911. Anglican parishes opened 
churches at Hinds in 1908, Highbank in 1910, Ruapuna in 1926 
and a Sunday school at Tinwald in 1925. The first service was 
held in the Presbyterian Church at Lauriston in May 1904, with 
130 people present. A Presbyterian Sunday school was erected at 
Methven in 1914. In 1903 the Catholic church at Methven was 
enlarged and that at Rakaia was renovated. In 1926 the Catholics 
at Mount Somers after many moves from building to building 
occupied a place of their own. In 1911 a church-hall for all 
denominations was erected at Winchmore. 

Thus during this period at least fourteen churches and four 
school halls were built and three churches were greatly improved. 
It is clear that a large part of the community still regularly attended 
religious services for no one imagined that the buildings were 
erected for any other purposes than to meet the needs of congre- 
gations. 


In the educational life of Ashburton the year 1903 was an 
important one. The most notable event occurred at Ashburton 
High School. New secondary school free-place regulations came 
into force at the beginning of the year and as a result the roll 
jumped from 47, which had been its approximate level for two 
decades, to 77 and to 100 in the following year. The High School 
Board also made a decision which produced serious consequences 
for the future when it refused the request of a deputation to take 
over the control of technical education. The Borough School 
gained first and second places for the North Canterbury district in 
the scholarship examination and ten of the twelve scholarships 
offered by the local High School Board. So far as examination 
success was a criterion, the school was now proving itself among 
the best in the country. Hampstead School began a course in 
physical training on the Sandow system—perhaps the first in the 
country to do so—and an immediate improvement was noticed 
in the children’s breathing habits. The people of Allenton decided 
to agitate for a separate school. 

At the Ashburton Borough School the committee struggled for 
years to obtain new buildings. The school had grown up around 
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the two original rooms alongside St Stephen’s church, but exten- 
sions had not kept pace with increases in numbers and the accom- 
modation was quite inadequate for a roll of over 300 pupils. 
Moreover, the rooms were small, badly lit and overcrowded. The 
playground across the road, which contained an infant school, was 
low-lying and damp. The committee started to plan for new build- 
ings in 1906 when the sanitary inspector condemned one of the 
rooms. They hoped then to obtain a borough reserve near the 
hospital as a good site. But ten years passed; the buildings were 
now ‘old, unsightly and in many places rotting’. Yet still the Can- 
terbury Education Board met pleas for action with unsatisfactory 
assurances that many schools in Canterbury were in much worse 
condition. The committee resigned and the parents held meetings 
of protest but all in vain. Nevertheless, where argument and need 
were unavailing, Friedlander’s gift of £1000 proved effective. It 
met a large part of the cost. The board, not expecting to rebuild 
for seven years, agreed to do so as quickly as possible. So two 
years later, in March 1919, Mrs Hugo Friedlander opened the new 
Borough School building. It was placed, however, on the old con- 
demned playground site. The reserve had been occupied and 
although efforts were made to obtain part of the domain, little 
of which apart from the gardens in the south-east corner was yet 
laid out, these too failed in the end. 

At Allenton, a side-school opened in 1897 catered for the smaller 
children; but by 1906 some seventy older pupils were attending 
the Borough School. An agitation to secure a separate school, 
which began in 1903, was led by Alexander Hewson. It faded out 
after four years of unsuccessful effort. However, conditions were 
different in 1918. Allenton householders secured a majority in the 
Borough School committee and through it and the annual meeting 
pressed their now considerably stronger claims for separation. The 
two rooms and a shelter shed at Allenton were grossly overcrowded. 
The new Borough School also proved much too small from the 
beginning and unsatisfactory church halls were used for years. So 
Allenton was granted independent status as a main school in 1920 
when William Anderson Stout, headmaster of Cashmere school, 
Christchurch, took charge. In the following year Allenton secured 
buildings and facilities which it prided itself were the best in the 
Dominion. 

In 1918 Methven School was also replaced after the loss by fire 
of the original two rooms. But the new quarters were soon too 
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restricted for 200 pupils and five teachers and in 1920 an infant 
room of the open-air type was added. In 1925 after years of 
agitation, Methven obtained the only district high school in the 
county. The Rev. G. W. T. Hercus of St John’s Presbyterian 
Church organized the necessary appeal and guarantees to the 
Education Department. But Stanley Smith, a local wood and coal 
merchant and chairman of the school committee, was also a 
member of the Education Board and no doubt exercised some 
influence in obtaining the secondary department. Educational 
critics have long deplored the concentration of such district high 
schools on success in public examinations. At the ceremonial open- 
ing, Smith naively declared this to be the purpose of the school. 
‘Matriculation’, he told the children, ‘should be the goal aimed at 
by every student’.”9 

A fire also made necessary a new building at Mayfield in 1918. 
Open-air classrooms were provided at Mount Somers in 1920 and 
Montalto in 1928. New schools, opened at Lagmhor in 1918 and 
Maronan in 1921, were evidence of the development of closer 
farming in those districts. Another advance was the establishment 
of Catholic schools at Rakaia and Methven in 1913, shortly after 
the setting up of a new parish for that area. 

At Ashburton High School two further changes closely followed 
on the marked increase in numbers of 1903-4 and helped to make 
these years the beginning of a new era in the life of the school. 
In 1905 John Smaillie Tennant, the headmaster, resigned. William 
Fitzgerald Watters succeeded him and remained until 1929. The 
other event was the replacement in brick of the wooden building. 
This was partly rendered necessary by the accession in numbers 
but the new building proved to be too small even before the 
official opening by the Premier, R. J. Seddon, in 1906. 

The new headmaster was tall and bald—hence the nickname 
‘Gara’. His manner, both in the classroom and the town, was 
unbending and precise rather than sympathetic. Pupils and junior 
staff went in awe of him. In a school of this size, he was, of course 
as much teacher as administrator; he is remembered as invariably 
arriving in class with an armful of reference books. He taught 
English, French and Latin thoroughly and successfully. He main- 
tained the attention of his classes by the use of mild raillery varied 
by flashes of sarcastic wit. In the community he was a pillar of 
St Andrew’s Church and for many years president and chairman 
of the local Rugby sub-union. 
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Like other country secondary schools, Ashburton was faced by 
a dilemma: a minority, intending to enter university, required a 
thorough grounding in languages and sciences; the majority would 
clearly benefit from a more general education. (By 1951 there were 
3924 ex-pupils. Of these, 158 had graduated from university.) In 
the face of a marked reluctance by Watters to encourage any but 
the stricter disciplines, his board insisted on the utilitarian aspects 
of education until they obtained some recognition of agricultural 
science as a subject. By 1917 a full four-year course had been 
instituted, with Harry Howard Barton Allen, later one of the most 
eminent of New Zealand botanists, as teacher. Moreover, Fried- 
lander gave a donation which made possible the erection in 1918 
of an agricultural science laboratory. To the disgust of some 
‘patriots’, it was named ‘Friedlander Hall’. In time the course 
became a bone of contention with the Technical School. 

Hostels were opened for boys in 1914 and for girls at the 
beginning of 1919 but they did not develop. Both closed during 
the slump. As important was the erection in 1924 of a war 
memorial library—one of the best of such memorials in the county. 
At the end of this period, which was in many ways the most 
successful in the history of the school, it had a roll of 200 pupils. 

Technical education began formally on 2 July 1900 when leading 
townspeople set up a continuation classes committee to institute 
evening classes. The chairman and the secretary of this committee, 
the vicar Robert Augustus Woodthorpe and John Tennant of the 
High School, were later university professors of economics and 
education respectively. For two years before this date F. W. Sand- 
ford had given woodwork instruction to about a hundred boys, 
largely from primary schools, in a room behind Joshua Tucker’s 
timber yard. The committee took over this work and organized 
cookery classes for girls. It also provided evening instruction, 
principally in languages and literature and in commercial and scien- 
tific subjects. Over a hundred students enrolled for these latter 
classes in the first year. 

In 1904, having failed to persuade the High School Board to 
take control, the committee decided to form a board of manage- 
ment and obtain recognition from the Education Department. This 
board only slowly established itself. It was composed of repre- 
sentatives of the borough and county councils, the High School 
and Education boards and local subscribers. It set up classes in 
purely technical subjects. For example, in 1907, some 125 students 
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attended classes in the old high school building and in various 
rooms about the town, and 203 school pupils took lessons in wood- 
work and cookery. At this stage, W. H. Collins, who had insti- 
gated the change of organization in 1904, again took the lead, this 
time in a demand for suitable accommodation. He obtained 
promises from the Education Department and the Borough Council 
which materialized after many delays in the building of a technical 
school on one of the best borough reserves, provided almost rent 
free. The mayor opened the school in October 1912. 

During the intervening years classes had increased in size and 
number and were held also at Methven and Rakaia. In 1911 six 
hundred students were enrolled, equally divided between continua- 
tion and primary classes. Clearly the technical school had out- 
grown part-time control. In 1912, therefore, it not only acquired 
rooms of its own but also came under the control of a full-time 
director-secretary. 

Alfred Leslie Moore was an Englishman with first-class London 
qualifications in building subjects who gave evidence as well of a 
wide range of technical interests and hobbies. Of necessity he 
undertook a full programme of teaching both in his own subjects 
and in metalwork and plumbing theory. He was energetic and 
thorough but also sympathetic and considerate. 

The school was less fortunate in its buildings. The board had 
perforce to accept a departmental plan as it was receiving govern- 
ment money, and the rooms were badly placed, unfinished looking 
and completely unattractive. It was some compensation that the 
borough and county councils contributed the cost of one large 
room extra as a memorial of the coronation of King George V. 
Doubtless the staff improved the internal appearance of the build- 
ing; and within a few years extra rooms were added to the original 
four and woodwork and cookery classes transferred to them. 

The school opened with 110 children taking day classes; they did 
not constitute a day school and indeed were called ‘students’. It 
was not until the end of Moore’s period as director that a number 
of them spent four hours a day regularly in class. Even in 1921 
when girls first made uniforms for themselves, only those attending 
at least three days a week were ‘encouraged’ to wear them. Moore 
quickly expanded the influence of the school throughout the county, 
classes being organized at Rakaia, Dromore, Chertsey and Fairton, 
Mayfield, Highbank, and Methven. Moreover, it was noted as 
early as 1916 that country school-teachers tended to recommend 
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the Technical School to pupils leaving standard six. Moore tried 
to ensure that those likely to benefit from a full secondary school 
education went to the High School. 

In 1919 a very different man, Robert John Thompson, a teacher 
of commercial subjects, took charge of the school. A few weeks 
later he seized the opportunity provided by a reference to technical 
education in the Ashburton Guardian to expound his beliefs in 
the superiority of practical over academic subjects in providing a 
‘well balanced education . . . making [the student] less visionary... 
and, consequently, better fitted to deal with actual people under 
actual conditions’.®° He continued from time to time throughout 
the next decade to make such high-sounding and almost meaningless 
claims for the virtues of technical training, sometimes in more 
extravagant terms. He also early demonstrated that he was quick 
to take offence and well able to beat down opposition with vulgar 
abuse. 

Thompson proved a good organizer as well as a propagandist 
for technical education and soon built up a full-time ‘Technical 
Day School’, which in 1922 exchanged sporting visits with Timaru 
Technical High School. The school acquired a new well-equipped 
workshop block, extra playing fields near by and a swimming 
bath. The immediate outcome of this development was that the 
two secondary schools competed for children leaving the primary 
schools of the county. This competition would have been of no 
consequence if it had been true, as the chairman of the High 
School Board claimed in 1914, that the two institutions were 
completely different, his school teaching academic and theoretical 
subjects and the Technical School ‘emphasizing the practical side 
only’.8! On the contrary, a core of Technical School pupils were 
already studying various sciences and commercial subjects with a 
view to sitting outside examinations. Indeed, a number of them 
had to transfer to the High School in order to obtain ‘matricula- 
tion’ and entrance to the university. At the same time the High 
School opened domestic science and commercial courses to match 
its other technical course in agriculture. Finally in 1923 Percy G. 
Stevens established an agricultural course at the Technical School. 

The amount of duplication taking place in two small State 
institutions serving a relatively restricted area clearly demanded 
some regulation. The High School Board approached that of the 
Technical School twice; in 1921 in an attempt to eliminate ‘over- 
lapping’ of courses, and in 1925-6, to discuss possible amalgama- 
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tion. Co-operation was restricted to wood and metalwork teaching. 
There was never any prospect of amalgamation in Ashburton 
although it would have served more useful ends then, when 
numbers were small, than it did when finally achieved in 1965. 

Bad feeling between the two principals was perhaps the main 
handicap. Neither man was conciliatory or had much sense of 
proportion; ‘their private relations . . . were strained’ almost from 
the beginning and in 1924 ruptured by Thompson’s deliberate act. 
However Charles Reid, the chairman of the Technical School 
Board of Managers, and the deputy-chairman and later chairman, 
Thomas Hayes, proved equally opposed to change. 

More important than such differences of opinion was the very 
considerable extension of secondary education which the two 
schools encouraged. At the beginning of the period fewer than a 
hundred children were continuing full-time schooling after standard 
six; at the end more than four hundred did so, including a small 
number at Methven District High School and the Ashburton 
Convent. 


By the beginning of this century the presentation of choral and 
orchestral music was not as difficult an achievement as during the 
early 1880s. Yet musical organizations tended, as during the 
previous two decades, to be short-lived, and works requiring large 
numbers and lengthy practice were presented at long intervals. 

In 1903 the Musical Union, though reporting a roll of a hundred, 
disbanded. That it had been declining for some years was proved 
by the welcome given its successor. In the following year H. A. 
Gates revived the Orchestral Society and the Ashburton Guardian 
described its first appearance as ‘a triumph worthy of the palmiest 
days of the old Musical Union . .. Ashburton should be proud of 
possessing a first-class orchestra’.®2 Moreover, this organization 
proved to be exceptionally stable; it lasted until 1913 and at least 
during its first five years, with some twenty-five instrumentalists 
and sometimes a choir of sixty, gave three concerts annually of 
orchestral, choral and vocal music. It attracted audiences of as 
many as three hundred and performed works such as Rossini’s 
William Tell. No doubt some of its success was due to its being 
able to obtain the services of Christchurch conductors. During this 
pre-war period one other group flourished briefly. In August 1907 
Hugo Gorlitz, apparently living in Ashburton at the time, inspired 
the formation of an operatic society which early in the following 
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The Second Longbeach Homestead 


The Third Longbeach Homestead 
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32 Ashburton Amateur Swimming Club Carnival, 1910. Officials and 
Canterbury Centre members 
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and Pavilion, perhaps 1910. Stand erected in 1907 
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year staged Les Cloches de Corneville before a crowded house and 
with quite unexpected competence. 

A choral society apparently succeeded the orchestral society and 
gave its first concert in August 1915. In that year, too, another 
operatic society made its appearance and during the years, 1915-7, 
presented H.M.S. Pinafore, Iolanthe and The Gondoliers, each for 
three successive nights and to crowded houses. A glee and madrigal 
society provided two concerts in each of the years 1919 and 1921, 
and perhaps at other times. It displeased the press critic by 
including ‘trashy items’ to meet the popular taste. Last of these 
organizations, a male voice choir, gave its first concerts in 1919 
at Methven, Chertsey and at the Ashburton hospital and other 
institutions. Its subsequent doings were apparently not reported 
until 1927, when it held two concerts attracting large audiences, 
the second with items largely taken from oratorio. In 1928, it 
formed the nucleus of a large choir which sang Handel’s Judas 
Maccabeus. 

Of course the greater part of choral music making belonged to 
the weekly practices of the church choirs and the Sunday services. 
These choirs, co-operating with each other, were also on occasion 
able to present large parts of Handel’s Messiah, often with the 
added attraction of soloists from Christchurch and Timaru. The 
conductors for these performances were Gates in 1905 and 1906, 
Harry Arthur Humphreys of the Methodist choir with eighty voices 
in 1914 and Miss Beatrice Claridge in 1924. St. Stephen’s, St. 
Andrew’s and the Methodist Choirs also sang sacred cantatas and 
gave musical recitals. St. Stephen’s choir, under Miss Claridge, 
was particularly active after 1920, perhaps because the Rev. John 
F. Wiseman, the vicar, was not only an enthusiastic supporter but 
also a useful baritone soloist. 

In 1905 Mrs Arthur Charles Claridge, a sister of H. A. Gates, 
made a contribution to Ashburton music by building a ‘school of 
music’ in Cox Street. This building not only provided facilities for 
the teaching done by her and her daughters but also a large 
practice room for musical groups. The room served a new purpose 
from 1925 when Misses Beatrice Claridge and Gladys Galbraith 
promoted a musical club—a society of local music teachers which 
met regularly twelve times a year. Members took turns to give 
items or illustrated lectures. Visiting musicians entertained and 
were entertained. Open evenings three times a year made the club 
part of the general musical life of the community. 
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The town’s bands provided not only music but the excitement 
of competitive success. At one peak of enthusiasm, the Ashburton 
Guardian declared that ‘if there is one organization more than 
another of which Ashburton is justly proud, it is the . . . Band’.® 
Band activity was reviving in 1903 after a barren period of some 
eighteen months. By the beginning of the year, Humphreys, then 
a recent arrival, had established a ‘County Band’ which was raising 
funds for uniforms. George Hosken, the mainstay of Ashburton 
band music almost from the beginning, had also formed a private 
group, then called ‘the Allenton Temperance Band’. Both gave 
concerts within the first six months. Between 1905 and 1910 one or 
both bands competed at B grade contests held at towns between Ash- 
burton and Waimate. The Temperance Band gradually improved 
its placing until in 1909 and 1910 it secured first awards in the 
selection or quickstep or both. Then in 1911 the band attended 
contests at Palmerston North and Dunedin, gaining first, second 
and third prizes. Drum-Major William R. Tucker won several 
gold medals. Later, as a sergeant-major in France, he gained 
similar awards with the Second Rifle Brigade Band. 

During the war such bandsmen as were still at home combined 
to form the Citizens’ Defence Band and then the 8th (South Canter- 
bury) Mounted Rifles Band, under Humphreys and William Samuel 
King, a Christchurch journalist. During 1918-19, W. Annand put 
the band on a good business footing, raising sufficient funds to 
buy the first set of silver-plated instruments owned by a local band. 
When Annand left Ashburton in 1920, Lieutenant William H. 
Osborne succeeded him. Osborne had risen to the position of 
senior New Zealand bandmaster in France and had attended a 
course at the Royal Military College of Music. His bandsmen 
were mostly beginners; nine of them knew nothing of music twelve 
months before. Yet in 1921, the band won the B grade contest at 
Nelson against ten bands, some from the North Island. In the 
following three years, competing in A grade New Zealand contests 
against as many as twenty-eight bands, it gained fifth place and 
second place, twice. This was the peak of Ashburton achievement 
in any field of competition. From that time the band began to 
lose members through their seeking employment elsewhere; the 
Borough Council rejected an appeal to give them work and so 
retain them. However in 1927 the band made one last effort in 
the senior grade coming seventh among eight competitiors all 
closely placed and all giving good performances. 
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The band, in common with almost all other Ashburton musical 
activities, benefited greatly from the services of Mr and Mrs Harry 
John Chapman. Nina Chapman was a pianist and violinist of quite 
outstanding ability, who, nevertheless, gave her services freely 
where they were needed. She contributed largely to the musical 
training of bandsmen. She was a member of orchestras and, with 
the assistance of her daughters, organized concerts in aid, for 
example, of the funds of the Plunket Society. Chapman, teacher 
for twenty-six years at Hampstead School, played a flute in the 
orchestra. He was secretary of orchestral and operatic societies, 
helped with the band, and played a valuable part in the production 
of three Gilbert and Sullivan operas and of The Merchant of 
Venice. Moreover, as should perhaps be added here, no one could 
have been more widely involved in local sporting activities. He 
was elected as first life member of the Rugby sub-union of which 
he was president for several years. He coached and managed 
county rugby teams, played cricket and organized boxing, wrestling 
and the county schools’ sports programme. (He taught shorthand 
at evening technical classes in his spare time.) 

Other organizations which were largely musical merit brief 
mention. In 1904 a Scottish Society was formed to replace the 
long defunct Caledonian Society. What was more, the society 
immediately assembled a pipe band which for long remained the 
best equipped band of any kind in the county. John Lambie, a 
violinist who had contributed greatly to the gaiety of country 
entertainments, and was then or later president of the Orchestral 
Society, was the first chief. A Savage Club was formed about 1911 
and was revived in 1920. In 1923, Archibald Hutton Todd, a local 
draper and one of the leaders of the Advance Ashburton Associa- 
tion, formed a concert party to support the association. It remained 
active into the 1930s under the name of “The Gay Galateers’. In 
August 1924 the association also promoted a musical society for 
the purpose of organising competitions. The first musical and 
elocutionary competitions were held during six days, a year later 
and succeeded beyond all expectations. These too became an 
established part of Ashburton life. 

} 

The production of a Shakespearean play is an achievement for 
any small town and Ashburton managed to stage two in three 
years. From 1910 to 1914, a men’s Shakespeare Club met regu- 
larly and as often as thirty-six times a year for prepared readings 
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of the plays. Sometimes the readings were open to the public. 
Reports suggest that they were quite unpretentious, probably not 
costumed nor acted. This interest in Shakespeare inspired the two 
full productions, which took place in 1917 and 1919, first of The 
Merchant of Venice and secondly of As You Like It. Both produc- 
tions were outstandingly successful, attracting large audiences for 
two and three nights respectively. Miss May Arnott of the High 
School, was ‘a dignified and gracious’ Portia but a less successful 
Rosalind. Thomas McCrea Clark of Manchester Brothers’ store 
played Shylock and Orlando, the first outstandingly well. A. H. 
Todd as Launcelot Gobbo showed Ashburton with what spirit he 
could fill a comic role. He repeated his success as Touchstone. A. 
L. Moore, whose acting was ‘quite professional . . . added to the 
gaiety’ of the presentation as Gratiano.8* A women’s Shakespeare 
Club was formed in 1921 and still retained a good membership at 
the end of this period. 


Of the town’s welfare organizations, the local branch of the St. 
John Association developed sufficiently to form a sub-centre in 
1913. But when the ambulance unit was revived after the war it 
maintained itself only with difficulty. It did not receive the appreci- 
ation it merited, nor any great support in finance or membership. 
By contrast, the Plunket Society, begun in 1910 (1909 in its records), 
made little progress until the 1920s, then benefited from increasing 
appreciation and support. In 1924 the society moved from a dingy 
room in the Arcade to premises of its own in Havelock Street. It 
also resumed the work it had abandoned at Methven and went on 
to establish other country centres. By 1928, there were ten of these 
sub-centres served by three nurses who attended on an average 
forty babies a day. 

The Ashburton Poultry, Pigeon and Canary Society proved to 
be the strongest of the hobby clubs. In 1903 its president was 
John Studholme, who had studied poultry in Holland but was not 
a poultry breeder. The society held regular winter shows—for 
dogs as well as birds—and attracted well over 1000 entries annually 
and as many spectators. Of South Island towns only Dunedin held 
a similar exhibition. During the 1920s the shows improved almost 
consistently year by year. In 1926 there were 400 entries in the 
poultry section alone. 

Curiously enough, flower shows organized by the Ashburton 
Horticultural Society secured good exhibits each year but aroused 
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insufficient public support. The society led a chequered existence 
and after 1921 apparently held no more shows. Yet when from 
1924 the parishioners of St. Stephen’s promoted an annual flower 
show it was invariably a financial as well as a social success. The 
horticultural societies of Methven, Rakaia and Longbeach were 
more uniformly successful—the first named justly prided itself on 
organizing one of the best flower shows in Canterbury. From 1925 
the Tinwald Presbyterian Church held an annual rose show. 


SPORT 


The two main spectator sports of horse racing and trotting enjoyed 
remarkable popularity during the war years, largely no doubt, 
because of the farmers’ prosperity. But whereas the Ashburton 
County Racing Club appeared to reach a peak of support in 1921, 
the Ashburton Trotting Club, which had been rescued from bank- 
ruptcy in 1906 by the timely adherence of H. F. Nicoll, not only 
attracted equally large attendances at this time but continued to do 
so throughout the 1920s. The course now used by both clubs was 
improved until it was as pleasant and attractive as any outside the 
main centres. Although meetings of the half dozen small clubs in 
the county occasionally had attendances of over 1000 in the early 
years, only the Methven Racing Club managed to survive the 
abolition of the bookmaker, the refusal of totalisator licences and 
the demand for higher stakes. Methven ran picnic meetings and 
then secured totalisator licences for the racing club in 1915 and 
for the trotting club in 1927. 

There can be little doubt that more people took part in tennis 
and swimming than in any other athletic activity. A description 
of Ashburton in 1910 declared that all other sports were ‘dead’. 
Tennis matches between clubs had been played since 1883, when 
Ashburton and Lowcliffe met, but most tennis was played outside 
organized competitions. However in 1910, 208 entries were received 
for the local championships. During the 1920s the game established 
itself in almost every locality and there were five town clubs. 
Swimming as a competitive sport was confined to the domain 
pond until 1923 when both the Hampstead School and the Ashbur- 
ton Borough School secured concrete baths. Nevertheless some 
remarkably successful carnivals were held before that date; that of 
1914 being attended by 800 spectators. Methven, Rakaia and 
Tinwald clubs were active from the earliest years of the period 
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under survey, and in 1922 the Ashburton Swimming Centre was 
established. 

Cricket teams from ten country centres as well as from the town 
played in a competition before the war and, when the game was 
revived in 1920, four or five senior teams competed regularly for 
the Studholme Shield and as many as eight teams played in a 
junior grade. After 1921, when the Saturday half-holiday became 
general, rugby football took on a new lease of life. A sub-union 
had been formed in 1904 and in 1925, with twenty-five teams 
entered in regular competition, this body felt strong enough to 
break away from Canterbury and form a separate union. In 1927 
the Ashburton County Rugby Union undertook its first tour—of 
the West Coast. The team won its matches but disturbed Ashbur- 
ton’s sense of propriety by playing on Sundays. 

An increase in the variety of sporting activities was a feature of 
the 1920s here as elsewhere. Women’s hockey and outdoor basket- 
ball associations were formed and by 1928 held competitions for 
eleven and ten teams respectively. Association football was played 
against Christchurch teams and in a four-team local competition. 
The Athletic Club, which had developed from the Hakatere Club, 
a valuable young men’s sporting organisation of the pre-war years, 
became with its 300 members one of the strongest boxing organiza- 
tions in the Dominion. Athletics and cycling were revived as regular 
sports and not merely items at country meetings. They regained 
some of their earlier popularity. Miniature rifle clubs developed in 
almost every centre. Thirty-five clubs competed at the New Zea- 
land championship meeting at Ashburton in 1924; twenty-two in a 
county meeting in 1925. In the latter year Willowby club was 
second only to Wanganui in a New Zealand competition fired on 
home ranges. Only men’s hockey, in which the Ashburton team 
was one of the most successful in Canterbury at the beginning of 
this period, failed to reappear after 1918. 


This greater participation in team games and competitions, 
especially by women and girls, was one of the many changes which 
took place in social life following the war. Indeed, among the 
most noticeable social developments during this period was that 
in the part played by women in the community. The war greatly 
hastened this change. By 1918 women and girls formed a majority 
of the staff in many shops and offices, and were entering a variety 
of one-time men’s occupations in increasing numbers. A startling 
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transformation took place in women’s clothing. Other organiza- 
tions besides those for sport were formed to cater for their new 
demands. In a regional history such a wide-spread movement 
cannot be discussed satisfactorily. 

The marked improvement in living conditions, however, depended 
to a large extent on local initiative and therefore has been more 
fully illustrated. The supply of electricity was accompanied in the 
borough by that of piped water and followed by reticulation for 
household sewerage and in the countryside by the increased use of 
motorcars on better roads. In some respects these social changes 
rather than the division of the large estates and development of 
smaller farms were the outstanding features of this period. 
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Through Slump and War, 1928 - 53 


DurinG the last period covered by this history—from 1928 to 
1953—two events of world-wide importance—the economic depres- 
sion and World War II—greatly affected most aspects of life in 
Ashburton as elsewhere. Two New Zealand events were also 
influential—the advent of the first Labour Government with its 
progressive economic and social policies and the sudden rise in 
wool prices in 1950. References to the two great social catastrophes 
recur throughout this part of the Ashburton story like a refrain. 
They deserve to be described first. 

So far as can be judged, Ashburton farmers suffered far less 
from the decline in the price of their products during the slump 
of the 1930s than in the 1880s. This appears to contrast with the 
experience generally throughout Canterbury. In 1879-80 local 
farmers had just emerged from the hectic land buying of the boom 
years and were less able than those elsewhere to resist financial 
stringency. A similar factor in the later depression was the exces- 
sive prices farmers had paid for their land especially after the 
1914-18 war. As against this difficulty they could rely in the 1930s 
on better wheat prices and they found the government and the 
stock firms much more ready to organize assistance for them. 

The number of bankruptcies is not an especially good indication 
of the relative position of farmers in the two periods, but it is the 
only one available. Throughout the 1880s, thirty to sixty failures 
were registered yearly in the Ashburton magistrate’s court. With 
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almost three times the population, the corresponding figures for 
the early 1930s were: 1930, 27; 1931, 28; 1932, 9; 1933, 4. The last 
were for relatively small amounts, perhaps not of farmers. 

High wheat prices were not sufficient to enable many farmers 
to meet their mortgage payments and still finance their farming 
operations. The first organisation to come to their assistance was 
the Canterbury Chamber of Commerce, which in 1931 convened a 
conference of bankers, farmers and merchants to consider means 
of keeping them on their land. The conference produced a scheme 
of budgeting farm expenditure and allocating the receipts among 
the parties involved—landlords or mortgagees, stock firms and 
farmers. In the same year Parliament passed two measures, the 
first of many which provided legal relief for mortgagors by reduc- 
ing or postponing interest payments. Finally, the new Labour Gov- 
ernment went a step further and, in 1936, Parliament passed the 
Mortgagors and Lessees Rehabilitation Act. Under the terms of 
this Act thirty-eight adjustment commissions were appointed and 
one sat in Ashburton for fifteen months in 1937-8. It was said that 
during this period the courthouse staff were engaged exclusively 
on work for the commission which considered 591 applications 
from local farmers for relief from interest payments or the whole 
mortgage obligation.1 The great majority of tenants on State settle- 
ments received relief, as did many others. But the proportion of 
applications—less than one-half even if all were farmers—showed 
that conditions were easier in Ashburton than over much of the 
rest of New Zealand. In fact the landowners in some areas, such 
as Wakanui, had little need for assistance of any kind. 

The removal of mortgage obligations was a drastic if neces- 
sary measure which bore heavily on other parts of the community. 
Retired people dependent on investments suffered, yet when condi- 
tions improved during the 1950s only a few of those who benefited 
remembered their creditors of fifteen years before. 

The runholder was dependent on his sale of wool, and no im- 
portant product declined more in value. Therefore in general he 
suffered greater financial loss than did the mixed farmer. In May 
1932 Sir William Nosworthy led a deputation of his fellow pastor- 
alists to ask the Lands Board for relief. He made out a strong 
case. Not only had their returns fallen almost to vanishing point, 
but their expenses had increased. Measures taken against rabbits 
were expensive. Deer and chamois, put on the country in spite of 
their objections, had become pests which they were now expected 
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to control. He suggested the use of relief labour in combatting 
rabbits as well as for tree-planting. More specifically, he asked 
that all arrears of rents should be cancelled. This was at an early 
stage in the depression. In the following year the rents of some 
Ashburton runs were reduced and perhaps most of the remainder 
before the end of the decade. That for Upper Lake Heron was not 
similarly lowered until 1945, probably the last so treated. These 
reductions were not intended merely as relief; they were policy 
measures, because the amount of revenue from rents was a minor 
consideration compared with the need to retain someone to take 
care of the country. Some local sheepfarmers also took advantage 
of the mortgage relief legislation. In strong contrast, therefore, with 
the bad times of the 1880s no man lost his run during the worst 
years of the slump and only two runs were forfeited later. Early 
in 1938 Charles T. Jessep had to surrender Glenfalloch, a run on 
the upper reaches of the Rakaia River, and in 1944, after the 
autumn muster, the Logan brothers abandoned Winterslow. 

At its most gloomy, however, any account of farmers’ difficulties 
is one of deficits in the accounts. Few suffered from anything 
worse than a chronic shortage of ready cash. Many complained of 
having to labour for the benefit of a stock firm, but not many 
were deprived of the opportunity to perform useful work or saw 
their families go seriously short of food. The hardships imposed 
on the families of unemployed men in the town were a different 
matter. Yet conditions in Ashburton could hardly be compared 
with those in the cities. 

The Ashburton Guardian contained no reports such as appeared 
in Christchurch journals of heart-rending cases both of utter desti- 
tution and of the efforts of parents to obtain a modicum of food 
and clothing for their families. Nor could such conditions have 
remained unnoticed if they had existed. Indeed it was apparent 
that the Guardian made no attempt to minimize the seriousness of 
the economic situation. When in late 1930 a register of unemployed 
men was being compiled, 500 men entered their names by the end 
of October but the newspaper expected some thousands to report 
in the following two weeks. Yet, contrary to general experience 
throughout the country, the number remained at about the same 
level. The peak was apparently reached in September, 1931, with 
585 men on the roll. In June 1931 the total was 400, of whom 159 
were single, eighty-five men had four dependents or more, and five 
had nine or ten each.? 
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The community faced two problems: the issue of relief by way 
of food and clothing and the provision of work. Various bodies 
collected money by concerts, collections at ‘community sings’ and 
other means. Drives organized by the churches gathered clothing 
and boots. A queen carnival in 1933 yielded £1661 in four weeks, 
although this amount probably included the value of 400 dressed 
mutton carcasses and over 900 sacks of produce given at Pendarves 
and other centres. There was a Mayor’s Relief Fund for the 
borough and a Distress Committee in Allenton. A Women’s Relief 
Committee had a hundred families on its books in mid-1932 and 
by that date had helped 400 families and distributed 2000 garments. 
But the chief distributing centre was the food depot opened at 
the Public Hospital in July 1931. Late in 1934 some criticism of 
the food handed out led to the inspection of 200 parcels, each of 
from seven to ten pounds of meat. The quality was said to be 
excellent. Criticisms less easy to refute were that the food was 
collected in sugar bags and not sufficient care was taken to see 
that the most needy cases received help, rather than those who 
drew supplies from several sources.’ 

New Zealand’s strongly puritan background showed itself in the 
decision of the government that there should be no regular ‘dole’, 
that is, payment without some equivalent in labour. A little of this 
work was done for private individuals, payment being subsidized 
by the State. However most was carried out for local bodies who 
decided what was to be done and found the tools and the super- 
vision while the Unemployment Board made allocations to meet 
wages. During the year ending 31 March 1933 almost £20,000 was 
spent in the county under this scheme. Work on bridges, road 
building, river protection and water supply each cost from one to 
two thousand pounds. Almost half the total was spent on reserves; 
ploughing fire-breaks, clearing, planting, culling and branching trees. 
Unfortunately many people, supported by the Ashburton Guardian* 
adopted a carping attitude to the amount of labour done, selecting 
examples where comparatively useless projects and slack super- 
vision led to idling. There was probably less cause for such mean- 
spirited complaint in Ashburton than in most places, as much 
useful work was accomplished. Indeed, the objection most often 
made by the men on relief was that the council employed them on 
necessary maintenance. Clearly the county would have benefited 
more if the council had spent more freely and concentrated on 
river clearance. Only a beginning was made in freeing the Ashbur- 
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ton and Hinds rivers from restricting growth. As late as 1937 
sixty-eight men were engaged in clearing willows from the former 
river near the traffic bridge. No more was undertaken because it 
involved expense on materials, tools, supervision and planning. 

Relief wages were small. Nevertheless those paid for harvesting 
were little higher so that men thought they put themselves at a 
disadvantage by accepting such employment. When men were 
willing and able to enter camps, their wives and children received 
twice as much in payments. The Ashburton Guardian reported 
satisfactory living conditions in camps at Klondyke, Carew and 
Cracroft. On the Wairere Settlement at Staveley men were engaged 
in digging water races. They camped in houses, a dozen to a 
building, and were well looked after by the people of the district, 
who appreciated the value of their labour. They had only one 
complaint—the pay was 10s a week. The most satisfactory attack 
on unemployment, by providing a large scheme of clear social 
value, depended on such camps. In 1931 the Christchurch Unem- 
ployment Committee suggested the preparation of land for irriga- 
tion as a suitable task for relief labour. However, it was left for 
the Public Works Department which undertook three irrigation 
projects, one at Seafield in 1932, another at Winchmore in 1936, 
and finally the construction of the Rangitata-Highbank diversion 
channel. Large numbers of men were enlisted for full time at 
full rates of pay. The work avoided the stigma of being a means 
of relief and one evidence of the resulting improvement in morale 
was that the camps entered teams in the local rugby and cricket 
competitions. Nevertheless, as late as 1937 men were still employed 
on small jobs, forming footpaths at Methven or tidying the streets 
at Rakaia, which, though useful, easily degenerated into merely 
time filling. 

It may seem from the figures given that a relatively small number 
of people—fewer than 2000 in the county—were directly affected 
by unemployment. But this number includes only those prepared 
to accept what some at least regarded as charity. Thousands of 
others struggled against more or less adverse circumstances and 
low wages. Numbers found their start in life handicapped, unable 
to continue their education or take up their chosen occupations. 
The depression was a major event in the life of the community. 
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The two great wars of the twentieth century were turning points 
in the social life of New Zealand as of many other countries. But, 
as studied on the local scene, the effects of the war of 1914-18 
were less noticeable than those of 1939-45. In only one important 
respect were they clearly more serious: three times as many local 
men were killed in the earlier war. 

One immediate reaction to the outbreak of war in 1939 seemed 
to follow the same pattern as in 1914-15. Various organizations 
began to raise funds to provide comforts for soldiers. The Fighting 
Services’ Welfare Fund and the Sick and Wounded Fund were 
established to accept direct contributions: the latter closed in Ash- 
burton at £5500 in June 1940. Mrs Nina Chapman took her party 
to give patriotic concerts in country centres as she had done in 
1915-18. The Radiant Revels Revue provided three nights of 
entertainment in February 1940 and altogether raised £2000 in two 
years for Red Cross funds. The Savage Club especially led in 
giving concerts, organising “community sings’, and running a nightly 
‘fun parlour’ as means of raising money. It could hardly do other- 
wise, as A. H. Todd was New Zealand president of Savage and 
Orphans clubs from 1938 to 1944 and from Ashburton urged these 
bodies to greater exertions in support of patriotic activities. Yet 
for all the seeming similarity, there was a fundamental difference. 
From the beginning, the New Zealand Patriotic Fund Board set 
target amounts for each year’s giving and allotted quotas to each 
district. Thus Ashburton borough set to work in October 1940 to 
raise £5000 as its share of £1,000,000 and the county, asked for 
£7713, divided the amount among the ridings. In August 1943, a 
month before closing date, the borough had already over-subscribed 
its quota for that year of £7355. The amounts therefore increased 
but were nevertheless found. There was a local Patriotic Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship successively of Elias Buchanan, 
manager of the Crown Flourmill, Todd and Dr John Connor. It 
seems clear that though it raised almost £28,000 some town funds 
did not go through its hands nor any from the county. The Patriotic 
Fund Board not only laid down the amounts required and collected 
the contributions. It also forbade the financing of soldiers’ parcels 
from regional collections, in order, it said, to avoid ‘preferential 
treatment’ of the men of one locality. With so much management 
from Wellington it was little wonder that people declared at times 
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that the whole business should be charged on rates and taxes.5 

During World War I, women raised money for patriotic purposes 
and produced ‘comforts’ for soldiers. Few except nurses were 
actively engaged in war service. By contrast, in 1939-45, many 
girls enlisted to fill non-combatant roles in the three fighting 
services and as nurses. Others underwent training in first aid, home 
nursing, sanitation and air raid precautions in order to assist if 
necessary with local defence. Classes organized by the joint council 
of St. John and the Red Cross in Ashburton and many country 
centres were well attended. Voluntary aids received training at the 
local hospital and later served in military camps and hospitals. 
At one time sixty girls were given mechanical instruction at Ash- 
burton Technical School so that they could service as well as drive 
heavy vehicles for the Red Cross. However, what was perhaps of 
most value, women not already in the forces were liable like men 
to be directed to essential employment. 

The principal wartime activity of the country, that of providing 
and maintaining fighting forces, cannot well be discussed in a 
regional history. When recruiting opened on 12 September 1939, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur J. Nicoll, officer commanding the Can- 
terbury Yeomanry Cavalry, had the honour of being the first to 
enlist from the county. He commanded the New Zealand Divisional 
Cavalry, 1941-42, until badly injured. The first recruits went into 
camp on 3 October. By July 1940 some 550 men had enlisted at 
Ashburton. Over 2000 men from town and county went overseas 
in the main units of the army and air force and 164 were killed. 
One of the casualties was the member of Parliament for the district, 
Arthur Nattle Grigg, third son of J. C. N. Grigg of Longbeach, 
who was killed in December 1941. He had also served in World 
War I. Within a year of leaving Christ’s College in 1914 he was 
in France with a British artillery unit and was later decorated. 
After the war in 1927 he acquired the Surrey Hills estate. In 1938 
he was elected to represent the Mid-Canterbury constituency but 
enlisted early in 1940. Other men whose deaths were particu- 
larly noticed were T. R. Upton, whose half-brothers had died in 
the Boer War and World War I, and Pilot Officer Harry Fooks 
and Flying Officer Ernest Bejeu Fooks, sons of A. A. Fooks, 
county engineer, 1924-1933. As in the earlier war, one young 
man from the district attained high rank. Ian Lambert Bonifant 
of the Wakanui family, was Dalgety’s agent at Methven on the 
outbreak of war. In March 1944 on the eve of his thirty-third 
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birthday, he was promoted temporary brigadier and was later 
confirmed in this rank. 

Far greater provision was made during World War II for the 
protection of the country from possible invaders. Somewhat sur- 
prisingly, unless New Zealand acted merely in imitation of Britain, 
civilian forces were being enrolled from November 1940, a year 
before war with Japan posed a threat of invasion. The Home 
Guard was organised along military lines. Ashburton County and 
part of Selwyn County formed one area of which the commander 
throughout the four years of the organisation’s existence was 
Captain, later Lieutenant-Colonel Eric Arthur Cockroft, headmaster 
of Ashburton High School from 1929 to 1949. He had been a 
machine gun officer during World War I, and had played rugby 
for New Zealand. 

Enrolments in the Home Guard were slow at first. Throughout 
the county about 1700 had joined by June 1941 forming companies 
or platoons at Ashburton and sixteen other local centres. How- 
ever, numbers increased in 1942 when Japan’s drive south to the 
Solomon Islands increased the danger from invasion. All men 
between eighteen and sixty-six were then obliged to join the guard 
or a similar organization. 

Training was hampered by lack of equipment including uniforms. 
It also had to be adapted to the ages and physical condition of 
recruits. Dr W. R. Ryburn assured one drill squad that ‘it was 
impossible to strain the normal heart’, but unfortunately James 
Marshall Arnold, commander of the Lagmhor-Westerfield platoon 
collapsed on parade and died. At seventy-nine years, he was prob- 
ably the county’s oldest guardsman; he had been over age when 
he fought in the 1914-18 war. Apart from training, some platoons 
dug rifle pits and stood guard on the coast, particularly at the 
mouth of the Ashburton River. 

Once the Japanese advance was halted, the amount of time 
involved in training came under criticism. Twenty-four hours a 
month were still devoted to full-day parades while tractors and 
teams stood idle. The criticism was all the stronger because the 
continued shortage of equipment produced a mood of frustration. 
Nevertheless the time was not altogether wasted—a fact which the 
Lagmhor-Westerfield unit, if not others, acknowledged by holding 
a ‘wind-up’ dance in June 1944. 

Another preparation against possible attack was the organization 
in August 1941 of an Emergency Precautions Scheme. E. C. 
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Bathurst, later mayor of Ashburton, became chief warden for the 
town. Reginald F. Renai was chief warden for the Mount Hutt 
district and William Cromie for Rakaia. Districts were divided 
into areas with wardens for each. H. G. Kemp became lighting 
controller. It was his responsibility to see that lights were covered 
so that ‘sky glow’ could not guide enemy aircraft or shipping. 
Perhaps the most onerous duty of the wardens in Ashburton and 
Rakaia was to supervise trial ‘black-outs’ for which few citizens 
saw any need, especially before Japan entered the war. Other full- 
scale trials were made of the ability and readiness of fire-brigades, 
and of the first aid, nursing and transport sections of the Emerg- 
ency Precautions Scheme organisation. Lighting restrictions away 
from the coast were soon declared unnecessary and were removed 
at the end of 1942. When, however, it became clear that the E.P.S. 
organisation would not be called on to meet war needs, it did not 
disperse. Instead it announced the beginning of a new scheme, 
inaugurated at well attended lectures in nine halls throughout the 
county, to prepare to meet large-scale civil disasters. 

All these activities were common to most New Zealand counties. 
Less usual was a sudden invasion by thousands of young soldiers. 
Camps sprang up in the vicinity of the town to contain troops on 
tactical exercises. They were followed by the building of a small 
town of semi-permanent buildings out on the plains from which 
troops left for the Pacific theatre of the war. The Rev. John D. 
Froud, who was chaplain of one of the units camped near Ashbur- 
ton before he went overseas, returned later as vicar of St. Stephen’s 
Church. At his welcome he described his experiences succinctly: 
‘. .. he had been washed out of a tent in the Domain, suffered 
from influenza on the racecourse and nearly frozen to death at 
Westerfield. . . .”° The first large group—800 men of 2 Canterbury 
Regiment—went under canvas at the Domain in March 1941. On 
one occasion a storm thoroughly soaked all the men when out on 
a tactical exercise and they were glad of the protection of the 
disused glass factory. The army took over the racecourse and 
showgrounds in July that year. By this time there were said to 
be 5000 soldiers in the area. An Elementary Flight Training Squad- 
ron camped at the airport. Then in December the headquarters of 
10th Independent Brigade under Brigadier Donald Dobson moved 
to Ashburton and early in the new year quarters for the troops 
began to take shape at Westerfield. There were thousands of acres 
of virtually waste land in that vicinity—the only such area in 
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Canterbury provided with a railway. Within a remarkably short 
time the large hutments of five separate, self-contained camps 
extended for some miles along the main road. They ‘transformed 
the face of those dry flat windy plains. . . .” There the brigade 
trained as a unit for home defence, Staff-Captain J. Trevor Thomas 
providing excellent liaison with local farmers. After 1942 troops 
assembled at the camp before going to the Pacific islands. 

Over a period of three years as many as 600 young men arrived 
in Ashburton every evening on leave. The town was hardly in 
the position to offer them adequate public amusement. Only one 
picture theatre was open and various patriotic concerts and fairs 
provided a little mild variety in pastimes. On late nights the shops 
were thronged. In March 1942 the Women’s War Service Auxiliary 
opened a ‘Welcome Club’ in the building on West Street later 
occupied by the Returned Services’ Association. Here the women 
of different districts catered in turn and provided entertainment. 

By contrast with 1914-18, few farewells and welcomes were 
organized in the town. This was partly because there was no 
Ferriman to organize them but military secrecy also made them 
difficult to time satisfactorily. Moreover, many of the men con- 
cerned expressed a distaste for formal ceremonies. Two civic 
welcomes to returned men were held in 1944. Similar functions 
in 1945 took the form of entertainments provided by the Savage 
Club followed by supper. Country districts made more of these 
occasions. The peace celebrations in May included what, in spite 
of rain, was probably Ashburton’s largest procession to date. But 
the victory parade in August was even larger—over a mile long. 
Hampstead hailed the defeat of Japan around a ‘monster bonfire’ 
and afterwards at a free concert. Yet, Methven celebrated more 
fully and wholeheartedly. Parades first informal, then formal, a 
fancy dress ball spontaneously arranged, a hockey match, and a 
welcome home dance drew together the largest crowds ever seen 
in the town. 

In 1946 a meeting sponsored by the Ashburton Savage Club, 
initiated a campaign to secure a community centre—a building to 
provide accommodation for social and sporting activities—as the 
borough’s war memoral. Similar efforts in Methven and Rakaia 
succeeded in producing two fine buildings opened in those town- 
ships in 1956, but the movement foundered in Ashburton through 
lack of support. Nothing more was heard of a possible memorial 
until July 1950. In that month, the Returned Services’ Association 
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asked that the names of the men killed in the war should be 
engraved on the World War I memorial column. The Borough 
Council had other plans, but when the Mayor summoned a meeting 
in September to discuss these and alternative proposals, the decision 
went in favour of placing a clock tower in the centre of Baring 
Square East. Dr N. E. H. Fulton was chairman of the committee 
which called for designs and selected one for a square tower fifty 
feet high and surmounted by a bronze cupola. By mid-1953 Rakaia 
and Methven had raised £14,500 and £16,000 respectively towards 
their buildings and smaller centres had contributed £16,000 alto- 
gether for various memorials. But the Ashburton committee found 
it impossible at this time to collect one-third of the sum needed 
(£10,000) for what was planned as a county as well as a town 
commemorative monument. They fell back on the original request 
of the returned soldiers to add the names to the existing obelisk. 
The money already in hand was used to provide floodlighting and 
to improve the surroundings in Baring Square West.’ 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE HIGH COUNTRY 


Some of the difficulties besetting the high country runs have been 
discussed in. the section on the depression. Wool prices improved 
in 1935 and indeed the export of wool rose dramatically. Never- 
theless this additional income was far from sufficient to enable 
runholders to make much headway in repairing damage or restoring 
their properties to a satisfactory standard. The war came, and for 
many years there was a serious shortage of suitable labour. S. M. 
A. Chaffey, for example, managed the 108,000 acres of Mount 
Possession and Hakatere with only his head shepherd. One year 
they began to shear the station’s 25,000 sheep with one shearer.® 
As a consequence of these protracted difficulties, according to a 
1947 report, no new fences had been erected on some Ashburton 
runs for over thirty years while miles of old fences had fallen into 
such disrepair that they were no longer sheep-proof. The cost of 
maintenance, let alone replacement, seemed prohibitive. 

Before the war in April 1939 some two hundred pastoralists 
from all parts of the South Island met at Lake Tekapo to present 
a case to a representative of the government (W. Lee Martin, 
Minister of Agriculture, deputizing for the Minister of Lands) for 
assistance in order to save the sheep farming industry. A year later 
at a second meeting held at the same place, runholders made a 
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more urgent plea for a national policy in combatting the worst high 
country pests—rabbits, sweet-briar and blackberry. R. C. Tod- 
hunter of Blackford and Upper Lake Heron now added another 
to the list—Canadian Geese. 

‘Whim-Wham’ of the Press found this more up-to-date affliction 
a good subject for his satirical verses: 


O Load me my Gun to the Muzzle, 

Provide me with Trap and with Noose, 

I’m hunting the Curse of the Ranges, 

The cunning Canadian Goose; 

A difficult Quarry to deal with, 

A dangerous creature to tackle: 

You know where he goes by the Print of his Toes 
And his ominous, ominous cackle. .. . 


No Member of Parliament even 

His Rival in Shrewdness and Guile, 

More deadly than Drought or Erosion, 
Or a Minister’s affable Smile: 

It’s not the political Parrot 

That ruins the Gorges and Spurs 

Nor even the Rabbits’ unfortunate Habits 
(There’s Money, they tell me, in Furs) 


But all that the High Country suffers, 

In Penury, Want, and Unrest, 

Proceed, as I’ve always suspected, 

From a Goose’s, and not a Mare’s Nest: 

With distant and ominous Cackle, 

With more than political Stealth, 

Canadian Geese pluck the Gold from the Fleece 
And plunder our National Wealth!?° 


On this latter occasion the sheep-farmers asked for a special 
board to administer the high country pastoral runs in order ‘to 
stop the rot that is setting in, to overcome present apathy in many 
quarters, to stop the abandonment of country, and to renew the 
faith and optimism that [were] general twenty years ago’.!! Instead 
of going to such lengths the government which had already set up 
a commission on the sheep farming industry, appointed an advisory 
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committee to assist the Lands Department. R. C. Todhunter was 
chairman of this advisory committee which, after the amalgamation 
of the Farmers’ Union and the New Zealand Sheepowners’ Federa- 
tion, became the high country committee of Federated Farmers, 
again under his chairmanship. 

Robert Charlton Todhunter, who thus assumed the leadership of 
New Zealand’s pastoral leaseholders, died in 1952, at the end of 
this period. He was the youngest son of Charles Franklyn Tod- 
hunter who held Westerfield in partnership with C. H. Dowding, 
from 1890 to 1900. He was educated at Christ’s College and then 
at the famous Aldenham School near London. Two of his brothers 
attended the same school and remained in England, later occupying 
prominent positions, one in industry, the other in Indian govern- 
ment. Robert returned, however, and joined another brother in a 
stock and station agency and, later, John Montgomery in a seed 
business. The latter firm, John Montgomery and Company, bought 
Upper Lake Heron Station in 1917 and the freehold portion of 
Blackford, near Methven, a few years later. In 1922 Todhunter 
took over both properties. He became a noted merino breeder and 
authority, exporting rams to South Africa and South America and 
winning many championships at Ashburton and other shows.” 

During the later 1940s, soon after the war, a series of improve- 
ments took place in the high country sheep industry. Two of these, 
better communications and better prices, had immediate effect. 
Joseph R. Todhunter of Glenfalloch and Peter Charles Ensor of 
Double Hill interviewed the Postmaster-General and obtained per- 
mission to install radio telephones in their homesteads along the 
Rakaia River and to complete a link with the outside world 
through Methven Post Office. This private system set up in January 
1950 was perhaps the first of its kind in New Zealand. The improve- 
ment in wool prices was much more widely beneficial. A promise 
of things to come was the sale in London in January 1950 of 
nineteen bales of scoured merino wool on behalf of the Mount 
Possession Run Company. It brought 1203d a pound. At the end 
of that year ‘incredible wool prices became a reality for Canterbury 
and Marlborough growers . . . at the first Christchurch sale. Fine 
fleece wools made nine shillings and ten shillings a pound as a 
matter of course . . .’.1% These splendid returns placed the sheep- 
farmer in a position to restore buildings and fencing to good 
condition and gave him capital to employ on new methods of 
bettering the country. 
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Other, long-range, improvements were promised by government 
action: the establishment of catchment boards, the provision in 
the Land Act of 1948 for perpetually renewable thirty-three-year 
leases, which gave security of tenure and so encouraged conserva- 
tion, and the Rabbit Destruction Amendment Act (1947) which 
inaugurated the ‘killer policy’, the first generally successful attack 
on the pest. An Act of 1941 authorised the setting up of a national 
Soil Conservation and Rivers Control Council and of catchment 
boards to supervise separate districts. Most of these boards were 
established after the war, like the two for North and South Canter- 
bury. Most of Ashburton County lay within the South Canterbury 
Catchment District, but the North Canterbury district included the 
basin of the Rakaia River and therefore took in a large part of 
five Ashburton runs. Among their many duties, the boards were 
required to determine the extent of erosion in the mountains, to 
formulate and carry out policies to combat it and to try to restore 
the vegetation of the country. As part of these tasks in 1947-8, R. 
D. Dick, the soil conservation officer for North Canterbury, studied 
each run in his district in considerable detail and in 1950 and 
again in 1952 the pastoral liaison officers of the South Canterbury 
district, C. J. Kerr and Arthur Rowell, made seed trials with 
fourteen varieties of grass on Robert Buick’s Clent Hills Run, and 
on fairly steep faces on Trinity Block, Mount Possession. 

The shortage of labour during the war meant that rabbits were 
allowed to multiply seriously in the Ashburton Gorge area. The run- 
holders involved were therefore ready to comply with the provisions 
of the Rabbit Destruction Act, and at the end of 1947, they formed 
the Ashburton Gorge Rabbit Board to carry out the ‘killer’ policy. 
This was the first such board in the county, perhaps one of the 
earliest in New Zealand. The original members were S. M. A. 
Chaffey, of Mount Possession, R. B. Neill of Barrosa, C. A. C. 
Chinnery of Edendale, Robert Buick of Clent Hills and A. T. 
Urquhart of Lower Lake Heron. Chaffey who had already experi- 
mented with the use of aircraft decided to spread poisoned pollard 
from the air. John Brazier of Airwork (N.Z.) carried out the 
contract on Mount Possession beginning on 7 March 1949. Using 
a Tiger Moth he spread 24 tons of bait over 36,000 acres. North 
of the river Urquhart and Buick supervised the employment of 
some fifteen young men from Ashburton who scattered a similar 
amount of the pollard by hand taking five week ends. Both methods 
proved highly successful although the airdrop was much the 
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cheaper. This was not the first full-scale use of aircraft locally for 
farming purposes. In the previous December (1948), Frederick J. 
Lucas sowed thirty tons of grass seed on Winterslow for R. W. 
Wightman. (He describes the operation fully in his entertaining 
autobiography, Popeye Lucas of Queenstown, 1968.) 

In mid-1949 Brazier carried out successful experiments in aerial 
topdressing with fertilizer and probably in the same year was again 
engaged by Chaffey to spread 120 tons of superphosphate. Other 
sheepfarmers soon followed Chaffey’s example and much more 
fertilizer became available. For example in August 1953 J. R. 
Todhunter’s Cleardale property was topdressed by air with nineteen 
tons of superphosphate at the rate of two hundredweight to the 
acre. The reduction in the number of rabbits and the improve- 
ment of pastures were two of the best means to increase the 
holding capacity of the country and to restrict erosion. 

No history of the Ashburton high country during this period 
would be complete without some account of the part played by the 
Urquhart family. Alexander Urquhart came out from the Highland 
county of Ross probably in 1874 to manage Lower Lake Heron 
Station for Captain George Scott. One of his sons, Colin, was in 
charge of Mesopotamia and Stronechrubie from 1904 to 1911. In 
partnership with William Logan he then purchased Winterslow, 
which Urquhart farmed. In 1918, the partners added to this 
holding one of the four runs into which Mount Possession was 
divided at that time. Not long after, when the partnership broke 
up, Urquhart briefly retained the latter property, called ‘Baghdad’, 
30,000 acres around Mount Harper. In 1926 he bought the lease 
of Lower Lake Heron and held it until his death in 1938. In 1935 
he was described as one of the chief merino breeders in the county. 
Colin’s eldest son, Alexander Thomas Urquhart, had acted as head 
shepherd and manager of the property, and he continued as man- 
ager for the trustees until 1947, when he took over the lease which 
he still holds (1971). David Urquhart followed his brother Colin 
on Mesopotamia and another brother, Roderick, managed this 
station in the 1920s before going on to manage Upper Lake Heron 
for R. C. Todhunter. Roderick’s eldest son, R. A. (Tom) Urqu- 
hart, returned after an interval to take charge of Mesopotamia until 
his death in 1934, while Hector, another of Roderick’s sons, took 
charge of Glenfalloch for J. R. Todhunter and has remained there 
until the present. 

Colin Urquhart’s second and third sons held pastoral properties 
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one on the Upper Waimakariri River and the other ‘Cravendale’ 
in the Ashburton foothills. However the most widely known of 
the family in recent times has been Arthur Allenby Urquhart, the 
fourth and youngest son. He took up Erewhon (Stronechrubie) 
in 1943 and added Mount Potts fourteen years later. Towards the 
end of this period he began to show merino sheep. In 1953 he 
gained the chief prizes at the Mayfield Show and shared honours 
with the Estate of R. C. Todhunter at Ashburton. His further 
show successes throughout New Zealand and in Australia and his 
development of Mount Potts (under the name of ‘Erewhon’) as 
a tourist attraction belong to the years after the period covered 
by this history. (Mesopotamia was still within county boundaries 
when the Urquharts were there. Roderick and a brother, William 
Alexander, were also in charge of Mount Algidus, just north of the 
county, from 1897 to 1934 and the latter held a small run near 
Mount Hutt until his death in 1945.) This family of expert sheep 
men has thus made a considerable contribution to the farming 
industry in Ashburton. Their record is a reminder of the almost 
crucial importance of Scottish shepherds in the success of the high- 
country runs during the first decades of their history. 

Ashburton sheep numbers for 1953 were almost nineteen per 
cent above those for 1928; but this relatively slight advance dis- 
guised a considerable increase during the 1930s and then a greater 
decline and recovery—all consequences of the disturbed times. A 
reference to the table on page 429 will show that there had been 
a further reduction in the number of large flocks, and a further 
decided rise in the number of flocks between 500 and 5000 sheep. 

The one flock over 20,000 sheep was still that of the Mount 
Possession Run Company under the charge of Samuel Murray 
Anderson Chaffey. His was perhaps the largest merino flock in 
New Zealand. The flocks of between 10,000 and 20,000 sheep 
belonged to Malcolm N. Prouting of Mesopotamia, Robert W. 
Wightman of Winterslow and the Peache Estate at Mount Somers. 
(More than any other high-country flock that on Winterslow 
depended on a large wintering area on the plains.) The three 
Double Hill runs were now managed separately by the Ensor 
brothers. The largest flock on the plains was at Longbeach (6806 
sheep). Altogether 127,000 of the 1,313,520 sheep in the county 
were held on sixteen pastoral runs and no doubt these included 
most of the 76,000 merinos. There were over twice as many 
Corriedales. Romneys (223,000) and half-breds (322,000) were 
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the breeds most favoured. English Leicesters were now of little 
importance. 


ANIMAL BREEDING AND HUSBANDRY 


John Brown’s history, Ashburton, New Zealand, Its Pioneers and 
its History, 1853-1939 (1940) should be mentioned here. Among 
other things it deals with the sheep, cattle and horse breeders in 
Ashburton County during the 1930s and it seems safe to say that 
no other county in New Zealand has been so well served for 
published information on these topics. It is needless to repeat 
Brown’s detailed facts in this history. The following brief account 
of the more notable competitors at the shows of the three local 
agricultural and pastoral associations will serve to fill some gaps 
in Brown’s list and also to record those men prominent in the 
years around 1950. 

During the early years of this period (1928-34) the Cochrane 
brothers (William and Duncan) of Elgin were the most successful 
competitors at the Ashburton shows. On four occasions they won 
the Bonifant Cup for most points in the sheep section and three 
times gained most points for livestock. They were especially skilful 
with Shropshire sheep. However, R. J. Low of Highbank continued, 
as in the 1920s, to win higher awards and more of them than any 
other farmer in the county. At Methven he gained most points 
year after year. One of his most sweeping successes occurred at 
Mayfield in 1938, when he won thirteen first prizes and seven 
seconds. In 1937, Lincoln Agricultural College awarded Low the 
highly regarded Bledisloe Medal—a special recognition of out- 
standing success by a former student of the college. To date this 
is the only time that the medal has been given to an Ashburton 
farmer. 

Apart from the Cochranes and Low, the following appear to 
have been the most consistent prizewinners during the early 1930s: 
Walter Letham of Sherwood, Lauriston, with English Leicesters, 
Colonel John Findlay, of ‘Akaunui’, Eiffelton, with Border Leices- 
ters, J. H. Grigg with Southdowns, Gordon Johnston of Mayfield 
with Corriedales and Romneys and Raymond Oakley of ‘Rinaul- 
trie’, Mayfield with Romneys. H. C. B. Withell dominated the classes 
for Ryelands until the end of the period. Harold C. Barton of 
Carew, W. M. Skevington of Huntingdon and Alfred O. Silcock, 
an Ashburton stock dealer, apparently won most prizes for cattle. 
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In the prize lists of the Ashburton, Methven and Mayfield shows 
during the five years, 1949-53, Low’s name still occurred most 
frequently. However, Henry M. Copland of Chertsey shared the 
awards for Border Leicesters with him, and Walter J. Early of 
Mayfield and an outside competitor those for Southdowns. Douglas 
Johnston, of ‘Craigie-Lea’ Mayfield, who was soon afterwards 
president of the Corriedale Breeders’ Association, secured most 
placings in the Shropshire and Corriedale classes, F. P. Cookson 
of Eiffelton and R. and G. McKendry of Cairnbrae in those for 
Romneys. In new classes for Dorset Horns, W. W. Lowe of 
‘Shiloh’ Hinds, and T. P. Lowe of Windermere were the main 
prizewinners. No references have been made to the successes of 
Ashburton exhibitors at Christchurch shows although many could 
be reported. One exception may be made as it is a reminder of 
Max Friedlander’s promotion of the Hampshire Downs breed in 
the 1890s. In 1952 Jack C. Guinness, of ‘Farmleigh’ Ealing, re- 
introduced the breed by importing sheep and founding the first 
Hampshire Downs stud recorded in the Flock Book. In 1953 he 
won the main awards in a new class for the breed at Christchurch. 

During the same years and indeed at the intervening shows two 
competitors were outstanding in classes for cattle. They were 
Skevington and H. M. Greenaway of Eiffelton. No such attempt 
can be made to select a few winners of prizes for horses. It must 
suffice to say that Charles Hale of Lyndhurst most often won cups 
for draught horses at the town and Methven shows and that Laur- 
ence James Fechney of Westerfield homestead usually secured the 
light horse awards at Mayfield and Methven. 

The Ashburton A. and P. Association continued to hold an 
annual horse parade until about 1938, besides ram and ewe fairs 
and flock ewe, fat lamb and pasture competitions. However, it 
allowed the ploughing match to lapse, in spite of an appeal from 
the Rakaia Ploughing Match Association to share the organization 
of competitions. The latter group arranged a match annually from 
1923 to 1930, sometimes drawing a crowd of over 1200 spectators. 
In the last year the association introduced a class for tractors. The 
gatherings were resumed in 1935 when the champion ploughman 
was Thomas Leonard Hayman, of Willowbridge, who became 
Minister of Agriculture in 1960. The best local competitor was 
Eric James Croy of Overdale, New Zealand champion of 1964. 
It was claimed that during the 1930s this match was one of the 
most successful in New Zealand. After being in recess from 1940 
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to 1946, the association resumed activity in 1947, the majority of 
the six classes in the competition being now for tractor drawn 
ploughs. In the following year and subsequently, although appar- 
ently not in every year, ploughing matches were held at Rakaia, 
Hinds and Methven. The new competitions at Hinds and Methven 
were organised by the strong Young Farmers’ Clubs in those 
districts. Ploughing matches had not yet begun to attract the 
widespread attention they did later. Nevertheless in 1950, an esti- 
mated 1400 spectators attended a match at Rakaia. 

In 1902, the farming editor of a Christchurch journal welcomed 
the news that the Ashburton Agricultural and Pastoral Association 
intended to engage a regular veterinary surgeon and was, more- 
over, offering a good salary for the post.!4 Apparently nothing came 
of the project. When in 1949 the Ashburton Veterinary Club was 
established, it was not formally connected with the association. It 
was, rather, one of the first of a large number of such clubs which, 
with the support of the New Zealand Veterinary Council, pioneered 
and developed the veterinary club system. The club owed its 
establishment to the initiative of leading members of the local 
branch of Federated Farmers, its first chairman being Charles 
Hilgendorf of Sherwood farm, chairman of that body. At this 
time he was also a Dominion councillor of the Meat and Wool 
section of Federated Farmers and deputy-chairman of Lincoln 
College Board of Governors. Soon afterwards he took leave from 
these positions to travel as Nuffield farming scholar to Britain. 
Hilgendorf’s later services to education and farming have been 
recognised by a biography in An Encyclopedia of New Zealand 
(1966). Apart from John Grigg, Alfred Saunders and Hilgendorf 
no other resident for any length of time in Ashburton county or 
borough received the distinction of a separate entry in that work. 

In 1950 the club, with a membership already of 351, appointed 
Kenneth G. Haughey as its first veterinary surgeon. Within two 
years it added a second veterinarian and, such was the demand 
for the services of these highly qualified men, the committee soon 
decided to apply for a third man. There could be no doubt that 
the work of the club was appreciated throughout the county. 


A REVOLUTION IN AGRICULTURE 


The new developments in high country administration and farm- 
ing occurred only towards the end of this period; they gave promise 
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of prosperity in the future. Developments in the farming of the 
plains began earlier. Thus students of agricultural history, looking 
back from the end of this period, saw that a new era of scientific 
and mechanized farming had begun about 1935. One prominent 
feature of this period, as far as Ashburton was concerned, was a 
revival of wheat growing. It dated from the very beginning of the 
period with a ‘bumper’ harvest in 1928. From that year until the 
end of the war never less than 50,000 acres were sown each year. 
Moreover, by contrast with the fluctuations of the 1880s and 1890s, 
there was little variation in the area planted. 

At first the greater interest in wheat was the farmer’s response 
to falling prices for his other produce. Wheat growing was still 
the best way to increase income. The negotiated price gave him 
both greater security and a higher profit; it was said in 1930 that 
he was being paid double the Australian price.4* A study made of 
the years 1936-8 showed that the increase was most pronounced 
on smaller farms whose owners had most difficulty in meeting their 
costs.'® Appropriately enough, however, the largest wheat crops 
were still grown on Longbeach. They were now reduced to about 
six hundred acres, of total cereal crops of a thousand acres, but 
no New Zealand farm produced more.’”? As in the previous 
century, although not to the same extent, newspapers again pub- 
lished reports on the state of the crops and the best yields. With 
the advent of war, the government appealed for more production 
and farmers at Mayfield, Lagmhor and Hinds made promises of 
substantial increases which were only partially fulfilled. Neverthe- 
less the highest acreage was reached at this time: for three years 
over 70,000 acres in the county were under wheat. 

Not only did the area extend but the yield increased. The 
improvement was partly due to good seasons. (In 1929 a high 
average yield for the Seafield district of thirty-five bushels an acre 
was reported.) But it was also the result of more general applica- 
tions of lime and superphosphate. In that same year (1929) the 
Ashburton Guardian commented on ‘a distinct movement towards 
more scientific farming’.1® By this it meant widespread topdressing, 
especially at Staveley, under the encouragement of Eric M. Bates, 
the instructor for the Department of Agriculture. During the 1930s 
it became the practice in advertisements of property sales to state 
the amount of lime spread on paddocks. In 1936 an account of a 
farm competition gave Joseph Fleming of Methven the credit 
for being the first farmer in that locality to use lime; in the previous 
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year he had spread forty-eight tons. Leases on State settlements 
required the annual application of stated quantities of lime and 
superphosphate. In the late 1940s over 54,000 tons of lime were 
imported into the county each year to which must be added the 
production of the local quarries.1® 

The introduction of new varieties of wheat was a feature of the 
period, although from about 1925 local farmers had tested improved 
seed provided by the experimental farm of Ashburton High School. 
Of some ten varieties, only Tuscan, Solid Straw Tuscan and 
Hunters were grown in quantity at that time. However, the Wheat 
Research Institute—one should perhaps say, Dr Frederick William 
Hilgendorf—then produced Cross 7 from Solid Straw Tuscan and 
White Fife. The new wheat possessed the same resistance to ‘wind 
shattering’ as the former variety and yielded better. The first trial 
plantings under farm conditions were made in 1934 on the proper- 
ties of John Ruddenklau at Springfield Homestead, R. Ruddenklau 
at Lyndhurst, C. A. Campion at Highbank and D. Spence of Sher- 
wood. Sixty local farmers applied for seed for a second test. In 
1936 the Institute carried out trials with the assistance of farmers 
at Rakaia and Methven of some twelve ‘promising crosses’.?° By 
1949 almost seventy per cent of the wheat sown in Ashburton was 
Cross 7. Two other varieties came into general use. Fife Tuscan 
was tested in Ashburton in 1940. It proved suitable for light land 
and by the end of the period was sown on about one-quarter of 
the Ashburton land under wheat. Finally, the Wheat Institute 
produced another variety shortly after the death of its founder and 
called it ‘Hilgendorf’. These were the three varieties which were 
in general use in the early 1950s. 

Some other factors favoured the production of wheat. A decline 
in the demand for oats, partly the result of a reduction in teams of 
horses, brought about a change to wheat. This fact was commented 
on when as early as 1929 Anama farmers turned from oats to 
wheat and in that year produced crops of up to fifty bushels an 
acre. The use of tractors also improved the quality of the plough- 
ing and hence contributed to the higher yields. Yet the advance 
was made in the face of the growing popularity of barley, peas 
and small seeds. The production of grass seed, in particular, was 
assisted by advice from the Department of Agriculture and its 
system of seed certification. By the mid-1930s two thousand acres 
of both cocksfoot and browntop grasses were entered for certifica- 
tion each year. The turn to small seeds contributed to the decline 
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in wheat acreage after the war, until in 1951 only 24,000 acres, a 
mere third of that of the peak years, was harvested. However, the 
chief reason for the change was that sheep raising had again 
become profitable. 

The rapid extension in the use of machinery on farms was 
perhaps the most noticeable feature of the time. Tractors with low 
pressure tyres were employed to draw almost all farm implements— 
John Moore of Ruapuna is said to have been the first farmer in 
the county to buy one. These tractors reduced the time spent on 
farm operations and also freed the worker from the care of animals. 
(An abortive attempt by H. G. Kemp of the Power Board to intro- 
duce electrically driven tractors should be recorded. Four were 
made by the board in 1936 and ‘performed satisfactorily’ on W. 
R. Hammond’s and G. Ruddenklau’s farms at Winchmore and 
Springfield. But little more was heard of them.) Tractors made 
possible the use of heavy and expensive machines and farmers 
increasingly found it economic to employ contractors for ploughing 
and harvesting. A farm survey of early 1937 noted that contract 
cultivation had gone further in the Hinds-Rangitata-Mayfield area 
than elsewhere in the county.”4_ At an average contract price of 7s 
an acre the work was more cheaply carried out than the farmer 
could do it with team or kerosene tractor. In 1927 the first header- 
harvesters appeared in Canterbury and were initially used for peas. 
In the following year Albert Amos of Wakanui adapted his 
machine and was apparently the first man in Canterbury to head a 
wheat crop. But until Cross 7 became available, wheat could be 
left until ripe only in dry seasons such as that of 1935. An estimate 
made in 1937 suggested that sixty per cent of the crop would be 
headed in that season, farmers hoping thus to minimize costs. 
Large crops and lack of labour during the early 1940s hastened 
the change to the new machines and by the end of the period 
very little wheat—three per cent has been suggested”*—-was being 
reaped and stooked. 

In spite of slump conditions, machines quickly took over most 
transport. In 1933 a newspaper reporter made a tour of the county 
extending over one hundred and forty miles and saw cars being 
driven across paddocks but not one hack being ridden. Horses had 
virtually disappeared from cartage also. Motor lorries were used 
from 1920 to take grain to Ashburton or the nearest railway 
station. In 1937 it was reckoned that a five-ton truck could shift 
in one day, and therefore much more cheaply, the three hundred 
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sacks of grain from a farm which took eight or ten days to move 
with a dray. 

Besides being economic, the employment of contract labour on 
the farm and for cartage had the advantage of relieving the farmer’s 
wife of much of the drudgery of preparing meals for labourers. 
She also had the use of electric stoves and other appliances. It 
was therefore paradoxical that in 1937 farmers’ wives through their 
organizations in Ashburton and Methven made their strongest plea 
to the government for help in the home. They described in heart- 
rending terms the routine of the farmer’s wife at harvest time.?% 

Perhaps pasture responded better than corn to the application of 
fertilizer. But it did so only when not attacked by grass-grub, a 
native beetle which flourished on improved pastures and crops. In 
1925 Dr Hilgendorf described Ashburton as ‘the grubbiest county 
in New Zealand’.** Conditions had not improved. When, therefore 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research decided in 
1945 to tackle the pest, it sent J. M. Kelsey to set up an entomolo- 
gical station in Ashburton. On trial areas at Ealing, Carew, Sea- 
field, Newland and Winchmore he tested the efficacy of various 
poisons. By 1947 he was securing some results by the treatment 
of pastures with D.D.T. and lindane, though they were limited on 
good soils such as those at Wakanui. In 1950 he made his first 
recommendations of these two chemicals. Yet in 1952, a bad year, 
he reported that four out of five Ashburton farms were seriously 
infested and that one-quarter of the area of pasture and crops was 
severely damaged. The success of the use of D.D.T. as proposed 
by Kelsey belongs to the later 1950s. 

The deaths of John R. Fleming in December 1952 and of James 
Bland in the following February drew attention to two farmers 
well known for very different reasons. Fleming was only thirty- 
nine years old. His years at Methven District High School and 
Lincoln Agricultural College were filled with athletic and academic 
success. He secured his master’s degree with first class honours in 
agricultural economics, his thesis being a particularly valuable 
survey of farm management in Ashburton County. After lecturing 
at the college, he returned in 1939 to his father’s farm near Methven, 
one of the best-kept properties in the county. He proved to be an 
excellent farmer and as leader in the county of the Young Farmers’ 
Club movement often expounded to the members John Grigg’s 
dictum that ‘it was a farmer’s duty to leave the land in better heart 
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than when he found it’.25 He was also prominent in the affairs of 
New Zealand Federated Farmers and of his church. 

James Bland was the third generation of his family to own 
Broughton farm, Winchmore. He had lived there for over seventy 
years. His grandfather, also James Bland, had been head shepherd 
for T. C. Moorhouse on the Ashburton Station* and also on 
Winchmore. In January 1864 this first Bland had secured 180 
acres on an island in the Ashburton River by purchase from the 
Crown and a further 113 acres in 1866. He bought other areas 
from the Crown and other landowners and built up Broughton 
farm. In 1946 the third owner had been succeeded by his son, 
James Storey Bland, and this property thus became one of two in 
the county at that time to have been farmed by four generations 
of one family. The second property was that of Thomas Sydney 
Thompson of Thompson’s Track, great grandson of Anthony 
Thompson} and grandson of George who made the track. 


ASHBURTON COUNTY COUNCIL—IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 


In spite of the interruptions and handicaps caused by the slump of 
1930-5 and the war of 1939-45, this period saw the carrying out of 
public works in Ashburton County on a scale far exceeding any- 
thing done earlier or since. Responsibility for works originally 
divided—apart from railways—between road boards and County 
Council was already to some extent passing to larger bodies. The 
developments of this period were shared among County Council, 
Main Highways Board, the Public Works Department and the 
South Canterbury Catchment Board. For example although the 
construction and maintenance of roads was soon largely in the 
hands of the County Council, it managed some 268 miles of main 
highways as agent for the Main Highways Board and received 
three-quarters of the cost from the board. Its work on other 
county roads was also subsidised. 

Under these conditions the road boards faded out. Between 1930 
and 1937 the ratepayers of six more road districts followed the 
example set earlier by those of Rangitata and petitioned the County 
Council to take over complete responsibility for their roads and 
bridges. They did so under pressure from the Ashburton Guardian, 


*See page 42. 
7See page 69. 
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the Ashburton Chamber of Commerce and finally from the local 
branch of the Farmers’ Union. 

The dissolution of the Wakanui Road Board on 31 March 1938 
has a certain historiographical importance. At its last meeting it 
resolved to hand over its minute books to the Ashburton Guardian 
so that John Brown could use them as material for the newspaper 
articles on the county which he was writing. As a consequence, 
he began the accounts of the activities of the first road boards 
and then of other early institutions which later formed the most 
useful part of his history. 

The merging of the Wakanui and Longbeach districts into the 
county in early 1938 also forced a crucial decision on the council. 
The piecemeal absorption of road districts involved a loss of 
revenue in government subsidies on rates; but this would be 
adjusted when all the districts had disappeared. A decision became 
necessary because the council now controlled three-fifths by value 
of the county and was therefore able by a simple resolution to 
abolish the remaining boards and assume full control of the districts. 
Some members of the council, led by Frederick Frampton, favoured 
a simple notification to the boards that the council intended to 
absorb their functions in March 1939. Frampton had been the 
last chairman—for seventeen years—of the Wakanui Board, and 
as late as 1933 opposed change. But his subsequent two years as 
chairman of the County Council had doubtless converted him to a 
county viewpoint. However, others preferred to leave the initia- 
tive to the boards, holding that the Council ‘could not well dictate 
to another local body’.”6 

Councillors compromised and thereby put themselves in a false 
position. They called for a postal ballot of the Mount Hutt and 
Rakaia ratepayers, and the ballot papers, when distributed, were 
accompanied by statements from both council and boards setting 
out the arguments for and against the proposed amalgamation. It 
is worth recording that the boards could claim that Mount Hutt 
district had a capital value greater than fourteen Canterbury 
counties and Rakaia district a value greater than eleven counties. 
They could claim as well that they still maintained 509 miles of 
road and employed some modern equipment. Both districts rejected 
the proposal, Mount Hutt heavily (497-247). Nevertheless, three 
months later, the council, on Frampton’s motion, dissolved both 
boards. There appeared to be no reasonable alternative. If the 
boards were allowed to continue, they would be obliged to increase 
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their plant, engage more staff and so consolidate their position. 
There could then be no question for many years of displacing 
them. Some local loyalties were involved and some people still 
saw advantages in smaller units. Nevertheless besides being un- 
economic, the road boards which remained made the attainment 
of satisfactory standards in roading and the arrangement of finance 
increasingly difficult. The disappearance of these road districts 
left only those in Akaroa County and a few outside Canterbury. 

The very considerable improvements to road surfaces made by 
the County Council with the aid of grants from the Main Highways 
Board have been noted earlier.* The next stage, the paving of main 
country roads, began in 1930 when the national board let the first 
Ashburton contract. The County Council, which paid one-quarter 
of the cost, decided that the work should be done in the least 
expensive type of paving offered them—hot-mix bitumen, costing 
£3500 a mile. But the deepening of the slump reduced them to 
continuing the work in even cheaper bitumen sealing. Moreover, 
progress was slow and it was not until 1937 that the main road 
was surfaced from Rakaia to Hinds. Under the circumstances it 
was not surprising that there were few reports of the work and 
some difference of opinion about the result. But the most-used 
piece of highway in the county, that between Ashburton and 
Rakaia, was regarded as very satisfactory. 

In March 1937 a further stage commenced. At that date the 
only paving was on the main road and on four miles of the road 
from Ashburton to Methven. The council now asked for subsidies 
towards the paving of eighty-seven miles at £2000 a mile. The 
programme, which included all the main side roads out from Ash- 
burton and Tinwald as well as the direct route from Methven to 
Rakaia, was planned to occupy the following ten years. The council 
had decided that it could pay its share from current revenue with- 
out increasing the rates. 

This plan had been almost completed by 1953, when there were 
102 miles of tarred road in the county. In this year, the council, 
which in 1928 spent £20,528 on road and bridge construction, paid 
out £165,032 for plant and works, £46,165 of which had come from 
the Main Highways Board. Local rates were still the lowest for 
any county in New Zealand with the exception of Waipara. | 

In 1949 the county engineer, Robert Lang Lindsay, proposed i 


*See page 189. 
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that during the 1950s the council should surface fifteen to twenty 
miles of road a year, with the aim of bringing all ratepayers on the 
plains within four miles of a sealed road. It may be fairly claimed 
that this object had been achieved by 1962. 

As a contrast to the above account of the forming of county 
roads to rival those of the towns, the very different problems of 
making roads into the back country should be mentioned. Before 
World War I the sheep farmers behind Mount Hutt petitioned the 
government for a road through the Rakaia Gorge to replace the 
existing circuitous route to their stations by way of Lake Coleridge 
and two river crossings. The Public Works Department undertook 
the project and over a period of years spent £40,000 on what 
proved to be a ‘nightmare task’. It seemed that nothing could be 
done to safeguard the road from the vagaries of the river and the 
movement of shingle fans. The department therefore decided that 
the cost of making it secure was prohibitive and in March 1931 
forced it as an unwelcome gift on the Mount Hutt Road Board. 
The board spent no money on the road, not even maintaining a 
surfaceman there as the department had done. Its appeal in 1937 
for a little assistance from the government failed. The County 
Council proved more obliging and managed with fair success to 
keep the way open, spending, for example, £880 on it in one year, 
1946-7. James Carr stated the council’s situation when that body 
was considering a request to provide access to Erewhon and Mount 
Potts runs: ‘It is the same story as in the Rakaia Gorge—the 
Government collects the rents but we pay the costs.” Over a 
period of six years during the 1940s the council paid out £1000 
more on maintaining the road through the Ashburton Gorge than 
it received in total rates, for hospital as well as works, from the 
area. 


The County Council continued with its tree planting programme 
throughout this period. In 1933, for example, it accepted tenders 
for setting out 250,000 trees on well over 400 acres, chiefly at 
Punawai, Carew, Mayfield and Fairton. The planting of from one 
to two hundred acres in a year was common. In 1934 it controlled 
almost 5000 acres of plantations, and the planting done that year 
was especially notable as it included the placing of ornamental 
trees along the north road at Fairton. Within twenty years the 
rows of ponderosa pines, Wellingtonias, cedars, firs, eucalypts, 
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birches and small flowering trees were to make the approach to 
the town most attractive. 

Care of the plantations now involved the milling of timber and 
the replacement of felled trees and those damaged by gales and 
fire. The cutting out of mature trees began just before 1928.* In 
1948 Melville S. Turton of Alford Station, ex-county chairman, 
pointed out that the county had benefited to the extent of £25,000 
in that year from the sale of trees and that the council was buying 
more land and extending its planting. But farmers were also milling 
the timber on their land—ten sawmills were working in the county, 
five to seven more than in earlier years—and he appealed to 
landowners to follow the council’s example and renew their planta- 
tions and in particular to replace the losses of 1945 when the worst 
of a series of destructive gales reached 100 miles an hour and 
uprooted trees sixty years of age. Between the Rakaia and Ash- 
burton rivers as a result an estimated five million feet of usable 
timber was blown down, enough to keep the sawmillers busy for 
the following two years. 

A greater number of plantation and grass fires seem to have 
occurred during the 1930s and 1940s, and to have done more 
damage, than during any two previous decades. Some, such as 
those in a forty acre plantation at Mayfield in October 1930, a 
sixty-five acre plantation at Punawai in January 1932 and on C. 
R. Harrison’s property at Mayfield in February 1933 were almost 
certainly caused by sparks from traction engines driving sawmills. 
One at Dromore in 1933 may have resulted from a high tension 
power line falling on a gorse fence. But more were caused by 
sparks thrown out by passing railway locomotives. In January 
1931 the number of fires started at the railway line was so serious 
that the County Council twice sent appeals to the Minister of Rail- 
ways asking for more care or the use of better coal. It appeared 
certain that during one week early in the month two trains had 
each caused three fires on the line between Rakaia and Ealing. 
Later in the same month a large fire at Chertsey, another at Ealing 
and one of the most serious outbreaks in the Westerfield district 
each followed the passing of a train. After 1941 the danger from 
trains again became marked because of the inferior coal the depart- 
ment was forced to use. A ‘Canterbury Fire Prevention Committee’ 
issued warnings of the need to protect property. At Hinds, a 
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largely attended meeting appointed C. W. Keeley as chief fire 
warden and twelve other farmers, deputy wardens. The County 
Council ploughed fire breaks around plantations and along the 
railway line as far as possible but had to ask the Railways Depart- 
ment to cancel leases of reserves so that they could be made safe, 
the department paying half the cost. 

A report of February 194678 showed that the council’s men 
with their tender had extinguished thirty-one outbreaks during the 
previous six months, sixteen in that month, the most damage being 
done by a fire on H. C. Barton’s farm at Carew. This report makes 
clear that only some of the fires were recorded in the newspapers. 
Nevertheless, during the twenty years 1930 to 1950, at least thirty- 
five others were described or at least mentioned, eight and perhaps 
more being in plantations, and one in McLennan’s Bush at Mount 
Hutt. 


The County Council continued to extend its stock water races 
adding, for example, 158 miles between 1925 and 1942. Once 
again, as had been the experience since the beginning of the 
system, these races made possible a certain amount of surreptitious 
irrigation during spells of dry weather. Thus when, in 1941, a 
deputation of ratepayers from Overdale led by W. E. Buckingham 
appealed to the council because the water supply at the end of the 
races had deteriorated badly during the previous five years, they 
themselves admitted that it could often be restored by complaints 
to other users or by a visit from the county engineer. Sometimes 
more than inspection was required. Earlier in that year, during 
what was described as the worst drought since 1890, three farmers 
were fined for damming the flow in their races so that their gardens 
and lawns were flooded. The stoppage could also be unintentional; 
the council had to give orders that no trees were to be planted 
within ten feet of a race.” 

However, stock races supplied the water for two official experi- 
ments in irrigation. In the early 1930s the Lands Department with 
assistance from Lincoln Agricultural College, gave employment to 
men out of work in preparing twenty-two acres at Seafield. Land 
which could be given a suitably even slope away from a race was 
divided by means of low ridges—border dykes—into strips forty 
feet wide. Each strip was then flooded as required by damming 
the race. In 1935 the Public Works Department undertook pre- 
parations for a much larger scheme on light land between Lynd- 
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hurst and Ashburton. This scheme was also designed primarily to 
give employment, at first for 200 men for two years. By 1939, 
some 125 miles of channels had been dug. In that year a report 
of the effects of irrigation on the farm of W. R. Hammond of 
Winchmore, probably the first one treated, showed that the irriga- 
tion of thirty-six acres enabled him at times to feed 1200 sheep on 
that area and so to increase the capacity of his holding from 1} 
to seven sheep to the acre. Other properties early included in 
this scheme were those of P. C. Curd, C. H. Wakelin, of Winch- 
more, and Charles Hilgendorf of Sherwood. In a county farm 
competition conducted in 1949 the last-named won the section for 
irrigated pasture. About half of each farm was laid out for con- 
trolled flooding. Thus in 1947, some 28,000 acres of a total of 
64,000 acres in the farms included in the scheme had been ‘border- 
dyked’. Even in that summer, a rainy one, the benefits of the extra 
water were very apparent. An area at Dromore managed by the 
Lands and Survey Department was also irrigated and in 1946 the 
government purchased a 700 acre block of land at Winchmore 
and established there an Irrigation Research Station. By this time 
however the channels of the Lyndhurst-Ashburton scheme were 
drawing their supplies from the Highbank scheme.®*° 

The Rangitata-Rakaia diversion canal is the most expensive and 
impressive piece of engineering in Ashburton County. Its construc- 
tion was the largest project undertaken by the Works Department 
during the years, 1935 to 1945; indeed to that time it was one of 
the most expensive works completed in New Zealand. The intake 
is at ‘Klondyke’ at the lower end of the Rangitata Gorge. From 
there a channel carries from one-third to a half of the average 
flow of the river along the terrace and across the plains in a line 
slightly above the 1100 ft contour to Highbank where the water 
descends to an electric power station. 

Work began on 2 April 1937. The construction of the intake 
itself was described as ‘an engineering feat without equal in New 
Zealand.’ Nine concrete caissons, the largest weighing 850 tons, 
were floated into the river and sunk on to a base prepared before 
the bank was cut away. Something like 200 men worked on 
the excavation, but the original purpose of the scheme—to give 
employment—was early abandoned. Instead, a Ruth dredger, the 
only machine of its kind outside the United States, of thirty-five 
tons weight and sixty horsepower, moved twice as much spoil per 
hour as 120 men and worked two shifts a day. To carry the 
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channel over the unstable formation of Surrey Hills and under 
the various rivers, over 800 of ‘the largest pipes ever constructed 
in the Southern Hemisphere’ eleven and twelve feet in diameter, 
about twelve feet long and twenty-eight tons in weight, were fabri- 
cated on the spot. The welding of each joint alone took eight 
hours.®” 

The work was expected to cost £1,500,000 and to be completed 
by 1941. In November 1944, Robert Semple who, as Minister of 
Works, had been the enthusiastic protagonist of the scheme against 
its many critics, turned on the power at the Highbank station. 
The official opening of the station and the irrigation system con- 
nected with the race took place in June 1945. The cost was about 
£2,000,000. 

This great work aroused little enthusiasm in Ashburton. Criticism 
rather than admiration accompanied its completion. Farmers 
objected to the destruction of ‘tangible assets’ for a ‘problematical 
benefit’.° Those on heavier land expressed fears of the effect of 
seepage from the great channel. Then, in 1941, Robert D. Robin- 
son, a well known sheep dealer now farming Coniston the one-time 
Ashburton run homestead, began to organise opposition to the 
scheme. He arranged tours by farmers to inspect the alleged results 
of similar irrigation work at Seadown, near Timaru. He called 
meetings, became chairman of a ‘Seepage Protection Association’, 
and led a deputation from it to the Minister of Works asking that 
progress should be halted until the Seadown scheme had been 
further investigated. Two years later the re-named ‘Ashburton 
County Irrigation Problems Association’ demanded a study of 
the local system by a ‘competent engineer’ from overseas. By 
this time the channel was being tested and the amount of water 
lost certainly afforded grounds for apprehension. Again Robinson 
headed a deputation to Wellington and received assurances from 
Semple that this seepage would be kept to a minimum. The associa- 
tion also persuaded the County Council to set up gauges in various 
shingle pits so that farmers could obtain ‘reliable data’ if they 
wished to take action against the government. Instead the results 
obtained served the opposite and useful purpose of removing 
suspicion that water levels were greatly affected by the new 
channel.*# 

The County Council was able to secure the clearance of the 
Ashburton riverbed by the Works Department as a further measure 
of unemployment relief. Willows, gorse and broom blocked the 
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main watercourse so that the surrounding farmlands were often 
inundated. In 1938 the government, having received a report on 
the urgency of the work, accepted the project. The council was 
asked to pay £5500, under one-fifth of the estimated outlay; and 
it contributed one-third of the extra costs as they mounted. At 
first the department must have employed a large number of men, 
for the work was done rapidly. During a flood in May 1940, the 
clearance of the bed and the erection of stopbanks saved thousands 
of acres east of Tinwald from being submerged. In 1945, after the 
placing of large banks at Winchmore, R. D. Robinson acknow- 
ledged that this recent work had saved the town and adjoining 
farms ‘from a very grave disaster’. By this time the bulk of the 
clearance had been effected. The Works Department spent alto- 
gether £80,000 on the forty-two miles of waterway. Yet when it 
handed control back to the County Council, members of this local 
body viewed the expense, especially of preventing the regrowth of 
vegetation, with little pleasure. 

From 1945 a new authority, the South Canterbury Catchment 
Board, shared responsibility with the council. It informed the latter 
that what it was doing with the payment of £1200 a year ‘fell far 
short of requirements’. In April 1951, flooding revealed the inade- 
quacy of the banks at Winchmore and the board came to the 
rescue with protective works. However its engineer was only half- 
way through the job of strengthening the banks when in late 1952 
more heavy floods broke out over neighbouring farms.*® 

The first effective measures to restrain the Hinds River were 
taken after the disastrous flood of February 1945 when the river 
broke out at Maronan and inundated a large part of the district. 
At Eiffelton three miles of road were completely under water. 
Farmers within the areas thus affected readily agreed to a scheme 
of stopbanks and river clearance which would have to be paid for 
by the setting up of a Hinds River Rating District. While the 
improvements were in progress further outbreaks occurred, one on 
the north side in 1951 and others on the south side and at Maronan 
in 1953. But from that year until the time of writing (1971) no 
further trouble has been experienced. The work of the Catchment 
Board has proved effective, though admittedly it has been tested 
by few floods. 

It was a curious coincidence that, in the mid-1930s while the 
government was planning to supply large quantities of water to 
the upper plains, the one-time Longbeach swamp began to give 
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evidence of the need for draining. In 1935 patches of rushes made 
their appearance on areas of perpetually waterlogged soil. The 
region thus showed the results of thirty years of neglect of the 
drains first installed by John Grigg. Land had changed hands, 
new owners had lost knowledge of the lines of tile drains and 
failed to realize the importance of keeping ditches clear of weeds. 
Farmers drained individually with no consideration for their neigh- 
bours. Others altered their drains to suit themselves. Thus the 
farm of R. T. Latimer took water from three drains. Before effec- 
tive drainage was restored many farms had become almost unpro- 
ductive bogs. (At this time J. H. Grigg spent £200 annually in 
keeping the drains clear on the 4000 acres of Longbeach.)*® 

In 1938 the County Council obtained from the government a 
promise of assistance in meeting the problem and drew up a ‘Hinds 
Drainage Scheme’ estimated to cost £70,000 and to improve 96,000 
acres. But nothing was done before the war and the Public Works 
Department then decided to postpone the project, although many 
farmers regarded the work as much more urgent than the irriga- 
tion scheme being carried ahead so energetically at the time. So, 
in 1941, a meeting at Eiffelton sent a deputation consisting of J. 
H. Grigg, Jack Cocks and George Herbert Bransby Lill to Welling- 
ton to support a request by the County Council for a £3 for £1 
subsidy for the council’s scheme. Ministers promised to meet half 
the cost. When their greater liberality towards other similar projects 
was mentioned they explained that Ashburton farmers, paying a 
general rate of 3d in the pound, could better afford the cost than 
others already rated as high as 5d in the pound. No further action 
was taken as there seemed little prospect of persuading local land- 
owners to pay half the cost of re-establishing the productivity of 
their farms. 

But that, in the end, was what they agreed to do. A series of 
six floods within nineteen months, together with almost double the 
average rainfall in one year*’ acted as powerful arguments. In 
October 1945 a meeting of seventy ratepayers at Willowby gave 
unanimous approval to a scheme to cost £80,000, and to the raising 
of a loan of £45,000. By this time the County Council had handed 
control of rivers and drainage to the South Canterbury Catch- 
ment Board. The board obtained advances, applied for subsidies, 
arranged for the necessary poll and the raising of loans and in 
the following year had five dragline excavators at work clearing 
the main channels. 
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The programme did not meet with the approval of R. D. Robin- 
son. In 1944 he had endeavoured to secure the formation of a 
separate drainage board for the area. Working in conjunction with 
engineers from Canterbury University College, he had opened a 
channel on Boundary Road, Willowby, and proved that the old 
drains had ceased to work. Believing that the water-logged condi- 
tion of the area was largely due to seepage from the upper plains, 
he held that flooding could best be prevented by digging deeper 
drains across the fall of the country. These in turn called for deep 
drains to the sea. Even if this seepage theory had any substance, 
the formation of deep drains was out of the question. They were 
expensive to dig and almost impossible to maintain in that type 
of country. However in 1947, after trying to influence the board 
by means of a newspaper campaign, he secured election to that 
body. There he employed bullying tactics, first threatening to 
secure Semple’s direct intervention if his wishes were not carried 
out and then in a further letter to the press attacking a fellow 
local member, H. G. Kemp, who refused to support him. These 
verbal assaults met with no success, being politely but firmly 
repelled by the chairman, Dr Philip Randal Woodhouse. Neverthe- 
less, Robinson continued to advocate immediate action in other 
directions when the finance available was already fully committed. 

The scheme was virtually completed in 1950, the loans having 
been spent. But at the end of this period the board was still adding 
minor improvements. After a brief and unsatisfactory experience 
in trying to persuade the farmers to keep all drains clean—indeed 
the demand pressed unfairly on some landowners—the board took 
over the work and charged a rate on the district. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


The large businesses in the town form a link between county and 
borough. It is not surprising that two of the three largest to 
develop during this period should be concerned, at least initially, 
with road transport. At the end of 1939 John Baptist Cullen of 
the Ashburton Transport Company completed a merger of seven- 
teen carrying concerns to form Mid-Canterbury Transport Limited, 
with himself as managing-director. Only three carriers in the 
county held out. The new company, with a capital of £52,300 
started with depots at Ashburton, Rakaia, Methven, Mayfield and 
Hinds. It owned sixty-six vehicles and not only carried goods but 
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also ran omnibuses on four passenger services and seven school 
bus routes. By 1953, there were some 150 men working in the 
company, which had diversified its activities to take in limecrushing 
and spreading, the cartage of stock in great articulated trucks and 
the making of concrete posts. 

One of the firms which did not join in the merger was that of 
Robert A. Burnett. By 1939 this firm had already developed into 
much more than a carrying busines. Burnett had opened a garage 
at Hinds in 1928. He moved into Ashburton in 1934. Just before 
doing so he drew attention to his up-to-the-minute methods by 
hiring an aeroplane for a return business journey to Christchurch 
probably the first time this double return journey had been made 
for commercial purposes. Similarly he was among the first local 
men to make a business trip to Britain by air. In 1952 he covered 
30,000 miles in five weeks. 

Burnett began with one truck carting wheat. When he established 
himself in Ashburton he employed five men and owned five 
vehicles. At the end of this period, in 1953, the firm employed 296 
men and used fifty vehicles. Cartage was only part of its scope. In 
1934 Burnett virtually pioneered the contract spreading of lime, the 
first property treated being a farm at Maronan owned by John 
Davidson, later county chairman and, on his retirement, mayor of 
the town. In 1934 also, Burnett bought out the Blackburn Coal 
Company and in 1943 Mount Somers Mines Limited. The mines 
of the two companies employed seventeen men and had an annual 
output of about 10,000 tons. In 1945 the South Canterbury Catch- 
ment Board engaged the firm to do the main part of the ditching 
on the Hinds scheme. For this purpose it used two of the most 
up-to-date excavators in New Zealand. Moreover, the firm itself 
made many parts of the machines, including the shovels—which 
took half a yard at a bite—and the chains. In 1947 the company 
began manufacturing farm trailers, some of which it later exported 
to Fiji, Thailand and for use in the Antarctic. The constructional 
engineering branch of the business was in 1950 expanded to make 
fuel tanks—another pioneering venture—and then farm buildings. 
It supplied these buildings throughout the South Island. However, 
the great earth-moving contracts at Lyttelton and Manapouri, 
which have made R. A. Burnett perhaps the most widely known 
Ashburton businessman, belong to the years after 1953. 

The third large business to develop in Ashburton during this 
period was that of Cecil Robert Gilmore Woodham. In 1934 he 
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began trading throughout the county as a wool and skin buyer, 
employing two men and using a small Ford truck. He was so 
successful that two years later he was able to buy the property 
in Harrison Street, Ashburton, still occupied by the firm. By 1953, 
Woodham’s Woolstore Ltd had almost tripled the area of storage 
space, was employing a staff of twelve men and had an annual 
turnover of £1,000,000. In addition, Woodham took over the 
Tancred Street premises of A. H. Fenn, auctioneer, in 1948 and 
soon afterwards acquired other property in that vicinity. These 
buildings became the centre of a business partnership with his 
brother, John Gordon Woodham—R. G. Woodham and Company 
Ltd. In 1951 the firm bought the Methven linen flax mill to use 
for a seed dressing plant. Since 1953 the wool business has grown 
into one of the largest private wool-buying firms in New Zealand. 

The woollen mill of Lane, Walker, Rudkin Limited retained its 
position as the largest single industry in the county. In the after- 
math of the depression it was far from back to normal production 
at the beginning of 1938, but within a year a marked change took 
place. By April 1939 the mill was working to capacity, including 
a night shift. In the history of the company it had never had so 
much work ahead of it. The prohibition of imports followed by 
government orders for military materials were the causes of the 
demand. At the same time, the firm installed new automatic looms. 
Output for the year 1939-40 was double that for 1934-5. During 
the war years the factory created what was thought to be a record 
for any New Zealand concern by making almost 300,000 yards 
of khaki serge. Altogether in wartime it manufactured 4504 miles 
of fabric for army clothing, using 421 tons of wool. Between 1940 
and 1945 the mill maintained three shifts. In one year 300 
employees worked 80,000 hours overtime for, although numbers of 
people were ‘manpowered to the mill’ from shops, the staff was 
100 below requirements. Moreover, because of the shortage of 
civilian goods the mill continued at full capacity for some five 
years. The development of the firm in other towns need not 
concern this history. 

In 1931 Frank A. McIntosh lost his employment as a journey- 
man carpenter. He had recently married. With his wife, he bought 
a manually operated flatbed knitting machine by cashing insurance 
policies and borrowing at ten per cent. He worked the machine 
night and day while Mrs McIntosh cut and sewed. At first they 
sold garments from door to door and later offered them to 
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shops. As business grew, they had to employ agents to sell. He 
bought another machine and placed it in the front room of the 
house, then added a circular machine said to be inoperable though 
he soon had it working. In 1935 they built a factory; four years 
later in 1939 they formed a limited liability company and called 
it “‘Tekau’, Maori for ten, as they used 10-gauge knitting machines. 
During the war the company had a staff of ninety—all it was 
able to recruit. It produced 140,000 garments annually. In 1953, 
employees numbered forty-eight men and fifty women. For many 
Ashburton men the best advertisement for the company was the 
success of its cricket club. A team won the junior competition for 
three years, and on being promoted to senior grade in 1950 was 
again successful in the 1954-5 season. 

Phaups Hosiery Limited was registered in March 1945 as a 
private company. Three generations of the Phaup family managed 
the business in succession. They opened their first factory in 1909 
and re-built in 1935 after a fire. In 1948 the factory employed 
eleven people, nine of them girls, and turned out 110 dozen socks 
a week. 

The war-time shortage of materials led to the growing of linen 
flax throughout New Zealand. By 1942 some 20,000 acres had 
been planted in seventeen separate areas. Although the Methven 
district was not particularly suitable for the crop, about 2000 acres 
were planted and a factory to process the flax was opened in the 
township in 1942. Like other businesses it found difficulty in 
obtaining the staff needed—thirty-two hands—but apparently it 
showed a profit. However, in September 1948 the building was 
gutted by fire during a nor’west gale. The brigade saved only the 
company’s offices. 

A university study of Ashburton in 1948°° makes it possible to 
round off this account of employment and production with details 
of a number of industries which have not been mentioned or have 
been alluded to only incidentally. In 1948 the Canterbury Roller 
Flour Mills employed twelve men and produced 2700 tons of flour 
and 675 tons of bran and pollard annually. Sixteen men worked 
in Buchanan’s Crown Flour Mill and produced 1800 tons of flour, 
450 tons of bran and pollard and 1100 tons of rolled oats. The 
output of the butter factory, 800 tons in 1937, had fallen to 600 
tons. The kiln of Crum Brothers Limited made one and a half 
million bricks and pipes a year. The Fairfield Freezing Works 
employed 250 men in season and killed up to half a million lambs 
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and sheep. Twenty-seven garages and works with 169 employees 
were involved in vehicle repair and maintenance. Other plants 
in the town included three for seed cleaning. 

Earlier in the century as we have seen, two locally-based and 
well-established stock firms passed into the hands of large outside 
concerns.* Late in the period now under discussion two large 
shops similarly came under outside management. In June 1950 
Woolworths (N.Z.) Limited bought out John Orr and Company. 
Similarly in 1953, Hays Limited of Christchurch, took over the 
soft-goods side of Moore’s Limited, a business started by W. T. 
Moore in 1898. This ‘take over’ of local businesses by firms of 
countrywide scope was a common feature in other towns as well. 
But sometimes no old firm was displaced. In this way McKenzies 
(N.Z.) Limited opened the first department store in Ashburton 
in 1937. 

In 1953 there were a number of Ashburton firms which had 
been trading under the same name for fifty years and more. Some, 
indeed, dated from the earliest days of the town. The business 
established by Joshua Tucker as a timber merchant in 1875 was 
perhaps the oldest. W. G. McDonald began as a tailor in 1876, 
and at the turn of the century, took R. M. Dunlop into partner- 
ship. William Patching opened his saddler’s shop in 1879. In the 
previous year Henry Stephenson had joined the auctioneering busi- 
ness of Alfred Harrison; he took it over in 1896. The second 
large woodworking firm in the town began in 1878 when W. H. 
Collins set up a mill for Alpheus Hayes of Waimate. The business 
then passed into other hands but Collins became the owner in 
1889. William Sparrow, men’s outfitter, opened in 1889. H. E. 
Bonnington established his pharmacy in 1894, and in 1895 George 
Hefford and Company bought out the business of Captain George 
Coleman, one of the town’s earliest drapers. The New Zealand 
Farmers’ Cooperative Association, Limited, a Christchurch based 
firm, set up an agency business in Ashburton in 1896 and six years 
later opened a retail store. In 1911 it built what were regarded 
as ‘palatial’ offices on West Street; they later became the Returned 
Services’ Association Club. The ‘Farmers’ was thus in 1953 the 
longest established stock firm in the county. 

In 1898 H. F. Nicoll, then accountant locally in the Bank of 
New Zealand, and his brother, L. A. Nicoll formed Nicoll Brothers, 


*See pages 194-5. 
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auctioneers and general merchants. Early in the new century 
another brother, C. W. Nicoll, joined the firm which entered the 
frozen meat export trade. One last firm may be mentioned because 
it is often assumed to belong among these older businesses. In 
1922 J. Trevor Thomas, son of David Thomas, returned to Ash- 
burton and established a stock and station agency. In doing so 
he had the cooperation of the National Mortgage and Agency 
Company which had taken over his father’s business. This was for 
many years the last privately owned stock firm in Canterbury. 


BOROUGH ADVANCES 


In the town this period—1928-53—saw many advances though 
there were nevertheless some missed opportunities. As in the 
county, the most obvious improvement was to the condition of the 
highways. Statistically, the borough increased in area and popula- 
tion by the inclusion of Allenton. Household sewerage was extended 
to Hampstead, Netherby and to part of Allenton. Reserves, especi- 
ally the domain and Baring Square, received far greater attention 
and the appearance of the town benefited accordingly. An omnibus 
service was started. Additional wells were tapped for the water 
supply. A community centre was opened. The chance to secure 
a worth-while library was not again allowed to slip, though the 
building had to wait. The failures were to obtain a gravity water 
supply, much needed theatre accommodation and a substantial 
building which might have served both the borough and county 
councils and provided facilities for community activities. 

In 1931 East Street was finally paved for its full length. There 
can be no doubt that this was the most appreciated of all road 
works, certainly by motorists but more still by shopkeepers. Curi- 
ously enough, the best evidence of the benefit to the latter was 
negative. They were now able to realize how much of the dust 
which smothered their premises was blown across the railway tracks 
from West Street and, if finance had permitted, the surfacing of 
this latter street would have followed immediately. However, during 
the worst years of the slump the council reduced the rates by Sd in 
the pound and therefore restricted extra paving to the various 
railway crossings from East Street and to Baring Square East. The 
next roads surfaced were Havelock and Victoria streets in 1934 
and 1935; the Main Highways Board subsidised this work as part 
of secondary highways.*® By March 1937 over four miles of streets 
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were treated—about one-fifth of the total length inside the old 
borough. This was something of an achievement, allowing for the 
times and previous lack of development. 

By 1938 the ratepayers were ready to respond to a call for 
better conditions. On 11 May of that year, they elected Dr George 
Inglis Miller as mayor on a ticket of improved roading and agreed 
by an overwhelming majority to the raising of a loan of £10,000 
for road works. As a result, most of the remaining streets within 
the belts, totalling some sixteen miles, were sealed within little 
more than a year. Miller, son of the Very Rev. George Miller, 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church from 1914 to 1924, had been one 
of the most successful pupils at Ashburton High School, dux, 
captain of the cricket XI and football XV and athletics champion. 
In 1929 he returned to the town as a general practitioner. He 
proved to be not only a progressive mayor, setting a new standard 
in borough works, but also the most popular one in the history of 
the borough. Unfortunately, he died in 1940 while still in office. 
His funeral was the largest ever seen in Ashburton.*° 

As against this betterment of the roadways, the council continued 
to demand an undertaking from all the householders in a block 
to contribute half the cost before it would asphalt footpaths. One 
recalcitrant or poverty stricken ratepayer could thus prevent work 
being done and many sidewalks, especially in the outer areas, 
resembled those in country townships—muddy or covered with 
long grass. Moreover, until 1938 street lights did little more than 
mark the corners. Few had been added since the first lighting of 
the roads by electricity almost twenty years before. The works 
programme of that year (1938) more than doubled the number of 
lamps installed and also increased their strength. The forming, 
kerbing, channelling and finally paving of Hampstead and Allenton 
streets occupied the council until after 1953. By the end of the 
period, twenty-eight miles of streets of the thirty-five miles now 
in the borough had been tarred at least partly and the main ones 
for the full width. Other towns however had been paying even 
more attention to their thoroughfares, and the general standard 
was rising everywhere. At the end of the period there was still 
much public criticism of the untidiness of most local streets and 
the ‘deplorable’ state of some of them. ‘Our streets, footpaths, etc. 

. . are a disgrace to the Borough of Ashburton,”*! wrote an irate 
citizen in 1953. 
Instead of the praise formerly lavished on the gardens and the 
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rest of the domain, they became during the 1930s the objects of 
derogatory comment and unfavourable comparison with those of 
other towns. However, in 1938 the council appointed a skilled 
horticulturist, Dennis H. Leigh, as curator. He was young and well 
qualified and had had the advantages of experience at Kew Gardens. 
His planting restored colour and variety to the gardens, but a ‘bold 
scheme’ to beautify Baring Square East was probably even more 
appreciated—it included the removal of specimens of that undecora- 
tive tree, the Chilean pine (Monkey puzzle) and some blighted 
oaks. When he left at the end of 1946 his successor A. F. Morgan 
continued to extend the area of the domain in lawns and gardens 
and to plant flowering cherry trees and forsythias in Baring Square 
East. The trees in that reserve soon became the chief attraction of 
the town in springtime. Other features of the Ashburton spring 
were the subject of admiring comment; the daffodils in the domain 
where Leigh had planted 68,000 bulbs in 1939, the flowering apples 
at the south end of the bridge, and the flowering cherry trees at the 
corner of Burnett and West streets.* 

The appearance of Baring Square East also benefited by the 
removal of the old courthouse and the erection of a new county 
building. The demolition of the courthouse was long overdue. It 
was, to quote the local magistrate and the Minister of Justice, ‘a 
disfigurement to the town... the most dilapidated building in 
the [main] street’.t? The exterior was hidden to some extent by 
giant Wellingtonias but, inside, ‘tacky grime’ covered the ‘ancient 
fittings’, the walls and the ledges. Worn linoleum only partly hid 
the floorboards. Badly stained wallpaper festooned the walls and 
ceilings. In 1927 the Advance Ashburton Association persuaded 
the Borough Council to try to acquire the site for a town hall but 
nothing came of the resulting approaches to the government. How- 
ever, in 1935 the Justice Department accepted in exchange half an 
acre of borough reserve alongside the ‘Public Library’ (the muni- 
cipal building). Here on Baring Square West, the new courthouse 
was Officially opened on 3 June 1938. 

Some years previously the County Council had begun to plan 
larger and more convenient offices. Government willingness to sell 
the courthouse site then raised hopes of a more ambitious project. 
The Borough Council’s need for more spacious quarters was as 
great as the county’s, and the opinion was therefore freely can- 
vassed round the town, that the two councils should co-operate 
and house their offices together. By doing so they could secure 
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something more than adequate accommodation. They could pro- 
vide the town with what it clearly lacked—an impressively large 
and attractive building to act as an architectural focus for the 
business area. In addition, the resulting economies would make it 
possible to add a concert chamber. But unfortunately, nothing 
further was heard of the proposal. The relative financial positions 
of the two bodies, as much as the emphasis on economy, probably 
made combined action impossible. Certainly the County Council 
simplified its plans at the request of the Loans Board, though it 
still managed to pay the cost (£8000) without recourse to a loan. 
The new county offices were opened on 7 April 1938, on a corner 
section where the county clerk’s residence had stood. The old 
office was left to serve the government’s Social Security Depart- 
ment. Part of the courthouse site remained as a yawning gap 
facing the square. Eventually the New Zealand Farmers’ Co- 
operative Association erected on the East Street frontage a building 
which set a new shopping standard for the town. It was some 
compensation. 

The need for a municipal concert chamber increased when in 
August 1937 the Majestic Theatre in Wills Street was burnt down 
in the most destructive fire in the town’s history. This building 
was the old Theatre Royal, extended and improved only eight 
years before to accommodate an audience of nine hundred. It was, 
at the time, ‘the most striking building’ in Ashburton. A number 
of business premises were erected in 1938 and this activity no 
doubt helped stimulate such organisations as the choral and reper- 
tory societies to urge the council once again to consider the pro- 
vision of a town hall. Perhaps councillors regarded the proposal 
too narrowly from the financial aspect to give it full support. 
Reports that other towns of similar size did not receive enough 
in rents to pay interest on the cost of the buildings were accepted 
as decisive arguments against town halls without regard for the 
opportunities for civic functions which these towns enjoyed and 
Ashburton so often lost. 

As the war drew to a close citizens in Ashburton as elsewhere 
gave thought to means of improving the conditions of social and 
cultural life. In particular they met in May 1944 to hear details 
of the success of the community centre movement and to consider 
the possibility of securing such a centre as a local war memorial.* 


*See page 256. 
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In July 1946 at a public meeting, a campaign was launched to 
provide a building with a theatre or concert chamber and other 
rooms and facilities for meetings. A committee under the chair- 
manship of Dr Wilfred Robert Ryburn circularized 143 local 
organizations and obtained information from seventy-five of the 
groups about their particular requirements. As it happened the 
committee was more impressed by the ‘apathy’ it encountered than 
by anything in the way of a desire to improve the facilities of the 
town. The Borough Council nevertheless sent representatives to 
a joint committee which met to draw up a ‘long range plan’ for a 
community centre. And for immediate use the council bought the 
old building, part of the original Somerset Hotel moved to Tancred 
Street, which had been serving the Returned Services’ Association 
as headquarters. 

Meanwhile the community centre committee had gone ahead on 
its own. At the request of various women’s organizations it set up 
a créche in the Salvation Army hall. At the same time it also 
sent out 2304 questionnaires designed to measure the amount of 
support which could be expected for various types of activity. 
Seventy-five papers were returned and Ryburn, having received 
reports from other towns, regarded this response optimistically. 
A gardening circle, the most popular of the projected activities, 
began to meet. Voluntary labour largely by tradesmen in the 
evenings and weekends renovated the decrepit building almost as 
soon as the committee took charge of it. The créche moved in 
and a dozen organizations and clubs immediately began to use the 
rooms. Adult education organisers from Christchurch and Timaru 
paid visits and arranged art exhibitions and a drama school. The 
committee sponsored recitals by university musicians and organized 
an historical exhibition in connection with the Canterbury cen- 
tennial celebrations. But it failed in its efforts to persuade the 
Education Department to appoint a director and so the full purpose 
of a community centre was never achieved. Nevertheless the build- 
ing provided a useful meeting place for twenty years and members 
of the committee by promoting various societies gave some slight 
indication of what a properly established community centre organ- 
isation might have done for Ashburton. 

The loss of the Majestic Theatre in 1937 would have proved a 
more serious inconvenience if other halls had not been enlarged 
about that time and one new building provided. In 1935 St James’s 
Theatre, formerly His Majesty’s, Tancred Street, was opened after 
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complete reconstruction. The Orange Hall was extended at the 
same time and Cookson’s stables, which when erected about sixty 
years before had probably possessed the most impressive frontage 
in the town, were converted into the ‘Radiant Hall’. Nevertheless 
there was clear need for another combined theatre and cinema— 
the introduction of ‘talking pictures’ coincided with the beginning 
of this period—and Fuller’s Theatre Corporation acquired a site 
opposite the County Council offices, obtained permission from the 
government licensing authority to erect a large theatre and was on 
the point of calling tenders. War requirements probably explain 
the failure of the corporation to go further. Perhaps it was as well. 
Judging by a published drawing of what was described as an ‘ultra- 
modern theatre . . . particularly attractive with its streamlined 
effect’** it would not have improved the appearance of the square. 
Instead, the Regent Theatre was erected in 1953 on the site of the 
Majestic. 

The first steps towards obtaining a modern library for Ashburton 
were taken in 1940. At that date the library still shared the same 
old building with the municipal offices. It was a disgrace to the 
borough. The ‘most uninviting’ appearance of the reading room 
contrasted, in the opinion of such visitors as unfortunately went 
near it, with the general improvement in that of the rest of the 
town. There were few reference books and, with rare exceptions, 
only novels of the most trivial character were purchased for the 
lending section. It was maintained by readers’ subscriptions and 
an annual contribution of £300 from the borough. 

In 1940 therefore, Dr John Connor, deputy-mayor and chairman 
of the library committee, recommended that the council should 
accept loans of books from the Country Library Service. This 
assistance, however, was available only if the council paid at least 
£750 towards library upkeep, representing 2s per head of the popu- 
lation. For the moment the payment was too great a hurdle. The 
council compromised by accepting a recommendation of the Christ- 
church city librarian and transferring the lending section to a shop 
in Burnett Street. During the following three years the number of 
subscribers rose from 250 to nearly a thousand. The increase in 
popularity was not due entirely to placing the library in close 
contact with the public; it owed something to war conditions. 
Nevertheless the success of the move focussed attention on the 
need for further improvement. Councillors agreed with a deputa- 
tion of school teachers that the town required ‘a decent library 
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building’.*® Others drew attention to the poor quality of the books 
and the miserliness of the annual grant. 

Partly as a result of this agitation, the council in 1944 accepted 
the conditions of the Country Library Service. There was still 
no question of providing an adequate building—too much money 
was needed for roading. Two long huts—sample rooms on a back 
section between Havelock and Burnett streets—were bought to 
serve ‘till conditions were more suitable for building.”4® In their 
role as town library these sheds were to astonish newcomers to the 
town for twenty years. But the books transferred to them in July 
1945 and, of greater value at first, the 700 volumes lent by the 
Country Library Service, provided Ashburton for the first time 
with a supply of reading matter on a wide range of subjects. What 
was more, almost any book likely to be needed could now be 
obtained on request from Christchurch. The rate of issue—2000 
volumes a week at times—proved that the new arrangements were 
appreciated. 

The provision of the high-pressure water supply in 1912 was 
quickly followed by the first restrictions on hosing. For the next 
fifty years the lack of sufficient water irritated Ashburton’s home 
gardeners during dry summers. At the beginning of this period, 
in 1929, a consumption of 290,000 gallons, fifty gallons per person 
in the borough, was recorded on one particularly hot day. But this 
was far from enough. Even in 1931, during the slump, James 
Thompson and Frederick W. Seldon twice tried to stir the rest of 
the council into considering plans for a gravity scheme drawing 
water from the river some six miles above the town. They raised 
the subject on the second occasion because restricted hosing hours 
were imposed in October, three months earlier than usual. In 1939 
and again in 1944 E. C. Bathurst revived the proposals. However, 
instead of tackling an expensive new scheme, the council preferred 
to sink an extra bore at the pumping station in 1932 and in 1944 
to install another plant near Farm Road, just north of Allenton. 
At the end of this period, the council engineer was sinking a second 
well near Farm Road. By this time much of Allenton was reticu- 
lated and some 470,000 gallons were drawn off daily for domestic 
purposes. Restrictions were imposed—though still often enough— 
only when the demand exceeded 1,200,000 gallons a day.” (A 
gravity feed scheme, which came into operation in January 1966, 
supplied up to three million gallons per day.) 

Another aspect of the water question was fire fighting. The fire 
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brigade depended on the pressure in the hydrants. When two 
buildings burnt down in 1935 and 1937, the jets from the hoses 
could not reach high enough to extinguish the flames. At the 
Majestic Theatre fire in 1937 the brigade took out the old steam 
engine for the first time for twenty-eight years, and it almost 
doubled the pressure to ninety pounds. Only Ashburton’s earlier 
freedom from large and serious fires enabled the council to post- 
pone the purchase of an engine able to supply the necessary 
pressure. Recriminations between mayor and brigade superintend- 
ent followed the second fire, but a new and satisfactory fire-engine 
arrived in the following year. The ability of the pumps to supply 
the engine with all the water it needed was fortunately not put to 
the test. 
{ 

Like Hampstead, the northern suburb, Allenton, joined the 
borough without enthusiasm. Its ratepayers merely withdrew their 
opposition. Nor did the borough offer enticements as it had done 
earlier. Perhaps the only body which welcomed the alteration in 
status was the County Council. It was spending more in the area 
than it collected there in rates. That fact may explain why an 
attempt to bring about the change failed in 1931. In the previous 
year H. G. Kemp of the Power Board and other progressive house- 
holders petitioned for a magisterial commission on amalgamation 
only to find strong opposition working against them. Kemp wanted 
to know why Allenton, with a larger population than Methven, 
should be without the kerbing, channelling, street lighting, high- 
pressure water and fire protection enjoyed by that township. He 
claimed that all these conveniences and sewerage as well could be 
obtained for only a slightly increased rate. However it proved to be 
a clearer indication of local opinion that Walter Acton, who had 
been a leading advocate of amalgamation nine years before, was 
now most prominent among Kemp’s opponents. He declared, not 
altogether without reason, that the standard of Ashburton’s water 
supply, drainage and fire-prevention was too low to be attractive. 
The commission declined to alter the situation, both because of 
the expressed opposition and because fewer than one-quarter of 
the ratepayers affected had signed the petition.*® 

In the following years a series of events emphasized the need 
for change. Allenton wells almost ran dry, the County Council 
failed to obtain permission for a loan to build a public hall and 
the other suburb, Hampstead, secured full household drainage. 
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In 1936 E. C. Bathurst began a campaign to obtain footpaths and 
channelling by means of a county loan and when nothing was 
done he took the obvious step and promoted an amalgamation 
petition to the Borough Council. He received very little support 
but at the same time met no resistance to his petition or opposition 
before the commission which was set up to hear it. In March 1939 
the latter decided that much of Allenton should be joined to the 
borough. Ashburton increased by fifty per cent in area, and gained 
1250 inhabitants to make its population 7230. 

Allenton’s inclusion in the borough enlivened local politics. In 
June 1939 Bathurst was elected to the Borough Council and in 
1944, at a very heavy poll, he defeated Dr Connor for the mayoralty 
mainly because of large majorities in his own district. Bathurst 
was then fifty-nine years of age. He had been chairman of the 
Allenton school committee for eleven years, president of the Allen- 
ton sports’ club for several terms, churchwarden of St Stephen’s 
parish from 1925 to 1935, superintendent of the Sunday-school and, 
during the war, chief warden of the Emergency Precautions Scheme. 
This election sharpened controversy about rates. 

At this time, ratepayers in each part of the borough—between 
the belts, in Hampstead, Netherby and Allenton—met the interest 
only on loans raised especially for the benefit of their own areas, 
together with a share of general charges. Before the election the 
council had arranged to obtain permission from Parliament to 
‘consolidate’ such special loans as it wished, that is, to pay the 
interest on them from a general fund. The election of a mayor 
from Allenton increased fears, which some ratepayers had already 
expressed, that as a result of consolidation the cost of loans raised 
for water and sewerage in Allenton would be spread unfairly over 
the whole borough. In August 1945, therefore, they formed a Rate- 
payers’ Association at what was in effect an indignation meeting. 
Many of the speakers castigated the mayor and council for failing 
to take the ratepayers into their confidence. The accusation was 
hardly justified: the proposal had been given ample publicity 
before the election and had even received the support of James 
Thompson, recently deceased, for long the staunch defender in 
the council of Hampstead’s rights. The meeting elected a com- 
mittee of twelve with three representatives from each part of the 
borough. This was not the last evidence of the parochialism which 
had handicapped the progress of the town for so long; a year later 
the association urged that a ward system should be set up. Robert 
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Hedley Biggar of the High School accepted the chairmanship, 
clearly intending to restrain the hotheads and to make a useful 
borough institution of the association. He only partially succeeded. 
First the association became the instrument for attacks on the 
council by James Russell Richardson, who had recently lost his 
position as borough engineer as a result of government regula- 
tions. Then Richardson and Frederick A. Coldicott, standing at 
a by-election as representatives of the association, won seats on 
the council and this result was accepted as a decision by the rate- 
payers against consolidation. The association soon lost support 
and ceased to provide a forum for discussing borough affairs; only 
sixteen members attended the first annual meeting. But its repre- 
sentatives formed an opposition party in the council and ensured 
that borough affairs were fully considered. 

Because rates were not consolidated, Allenton residents paid 
until 1953 a substantially lower charge per pound than those in 
Hampstead. This was no cause for satisfaction; it merely reflected 
the extreme slowness with which the borough authorities raised 
loans for work in that suburb. Consequently, at the end of the 
period studied in this history, fourteen years after Allenton had 
joined the borough, many houses were still without piped water 
and the sewerage of the district was not completed until some years 
later. 

When in 1953 Allenton rates first exceeded those of the rest of 
Ashburton, the increase coincided with a much larger one for 
the whole borough. In the previous year the government valua- 
tion had more than doubled, (163% increase from £2,623,435 to 
£6,915,540) and at that time the mayor assured property owners 
that this change would not appreciably affect the actual amount 
they paid. However, it did so in ways that he had not foreseen. 
Added demands on the council made it necessary to raise the 
charges by from thirty to forty per cent. The disturbing effect of 
these additions was increased by the mayor’s attempts to explain 
away his earlier assertion. There was sufficient public objection 
to the extra burden of rates for a meeting of 250 people to gather 
and form a second ratepayers’ association. But the meeting was 
held in Allenton and perhaps for that reason made few criticisms 
of the mayor or council. 


The Advance Ashburton Association continued to promote an 
annual Labour Day gala in the domain until 1938. This function 
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served until 1929 to bring in a good sum (£777 in 1928) to pay 
for tidying and even beautifying various parts of the town and for 
employing one regular workman. During the 1930s, by contrast, 
there were only two occasions when the net return exceeded £200. 
(Altogether in sixteen years the association raised £5028 by this 
means.) The increasing number of family motorcars even during 
the slump partly accounted for a decline of interest in the gala. 
Some local sports’ organizations also insisted that they must have 
competitions on that day. Nevertheless almost 5000 people attended 
in 1935 and over 3000 in 1937. The gross receipts were often high. 
Too much was paid away in prizes for the professional sports, 
which formed only one of many attractions. Clearly the gala no 
longer justified on financial grounds the amount of effort involved. 
However, many people thought it should be retained purely as a 
special holiday feature. 

Until 1938 the association continued to maintain the East Street 
reserves and to tidy and plant smaller areas about the town and 
turn them into true amenities. In particular it laid out the railway 
reserve towards the bridge as a native shrubbery, and in 1930 
placed a brick wall along the West Street frontage of the domain. 
As a member said in 1937 ‘In the summer months I daily hear 
expressions of admiration for our well-laid-out town and absence 
of dirty and untidy corners and immediately give the credit to the 
Advance Ashburton Association.”“? The association also conducted 
gardening competitions for private properties and for schools, the 
former until 1932 and the latter until 1938. The schools competi- 
tion was almost always won by the Borough School. The musical 
competitions started by the association were managed separately, 
largely by A. H. Todd. They did not return a profit for six years 
but were successful otherwise. Even after the burning of the 
Majestic Theatre made it necessary to use St Andrew’s and other 
halls, entries increased to a record 1111 in 1938. The competitions 
were suspended in 1942 and when revived in 1950 were confined 
to a few events on one or two days. 

The association went into recess in 1940. An attempt to resusci- 
tate it in 1949 was unsuccessful. It had indeed achieved its object. 
No other organization did so much that could be clearly seen and 
appreciated for the betterment of the town. Until it began its 
efforts no one seems to have realized how much could be done at 
comparatively small cost to make Ashburton a pleasanter place 
to live in. 
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The Ashburton Electric Power Board encountered greater criticism 
than any other local body during the difficult years of the slump. 
The financing of the board’s activities depended on continual 
growth in demand and many farmers reduced their consumption 
drastically in 1928 when they were relieved from the obligation to 
pay for a guaranteed amount. Charges had to be increased in 
some districts to meet the deficiency in receipts. So Kemp found 
it diplomatic to meet the irate consumers at Pendarves, Staveley, 
Lauriston and Mayfield and to reply, as he did tartly at times, to 
their allegations of breach of faith and extravagant methods. One 
result of the critical attitude to the board was that its chairman, F. 
W. Watt, narrowly avoided defeat at the election of 1929 and was 
thrown out three years later. The Ashburton Guardian expressed 
its disgust: “The ratepayers of the county have certainly not been 
generous, and perhaps not just, in their rejection of a gentleman 
whose services to the district have been so noteworthy. Even Mr 
Watt’s severest critics admit his ability, and it is not too much to 
say that he has shown himself to be the most outstanding man 
that Central Canterbury has been privileged to command in the 
post-war period’.°° 

The consumers who felt most aggrieved were the housewives who 
had succumbed all too readily to the hard-sell methods of the 
Power Board and had acquired electric ranges. They now found 
that the cost had increased and, what was worse, that the ranges 
were unreliable because of numerous stoppages. During the 1930s 
these were usually due to the nor’westers which brought down 
many power poles before the bluegum posts were replaced by iron- 
bark. Often several stoppages occurred within a week. Gales 
which flattened telephone lines as well made it difficult to direct 
the repair gangs which roamed the countryside. The damage done 
by snow in 1943 persuaded the board to reconstruct and strengthen 
the lines in an effort to prevent this trouble. Nevertheless, the 
great snowfall two years later deprived much of the county of 
power—which often meant much more than light—and telephones 
for over a week. The town also lost its water supply for several 
days. 

After the war, stoppages and restrictions were the result of a 
general power shortage throughout New Zealand. By 1951 angry 
newspaper correspondents were airing their views on how the 
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Power Board should time the necessary ‘power cuts’ and in 1953 
the local board was the first in the South Island to introduce 
‘ripple control’ of water heating in order to reduce peak loads. 
During these difficult years, Highbank station made its most import- 
and contribution to electric supplies. It was therefore unfortunate 
that the heavy floods of April 1951 filled the great siphons in the 
diversion race full of shingle and put the station out of action for 
a month. 

Power shortages had a further effect. The government was forced 
to take all possible measures to ease the demand on electricity. As 
a consequence the local gas company, like many others, received 
subsidies to cover its losses. Then by threatening in 1953 to cease 
gas production it forced the government to provide a grant and 
an interest free loan to enable the Power Board to take over the 
plant. Shareholders received ten shillings in the pound.*! 

By the end of the period the Power Board received an annual 
revenue of £132,344 and made a surplus of £14,275. It was well 
able to meet its obligations on its £506,606 of outstanding loans. 


THE HOSPITAL AND CHARITABLE AID BOARDS 


The rapid development of the Ashburton hospital at this time was 
due both to a continuation of its popularity and to the medical 
policy of the Labour Government of 1935-49. During the year 
1929, the hospital admitted 943 patients and had an average of 
sixty-three occupied beds. Admissions in 1947, before numbers 
began to fall a little, totalled 1839: the daily average in 1950 was 
over 125 occupied beds. 

This period in the hospital’s history, like the previous one, falls 
into two parts. During the slump the board was concerned largely 
with charitable aid. For example, in 1935 it issued relief—rations 
and payments—for almost a thousand people at one time counting 
both adults and children. The second part began with the intro- 
duction of free treatment at the ‘Malvern’ maternity hospital under 
the government’s social security scheme. By 1941 the main hospital 
was overcrowded, as many as 131 patients receiving attention in 
wards designed for sixty beds. For this reason the board under- 
took a building programme during the war years adding two blocks 
of two storeys and almost tripling the bed capacity. It wished to 
make the additions in concrete and steel but the Health Depart- 
ment, aware of changing plans for such institutions, wanted con- 
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struction in wood. The architect, William Thomas, proposed stucco 
on wood as a compromise. No tenders were received and the work 
was carried out by local builders under the supervision of the 
Public Works Department. New wards were in use in early 1944. 

The Hospital Board added to its reputation for dissension. The 
reasons were not far to seek. A large share of the local rates went 
to support the hospital so that a cry of economy could always find 
backing. Another cause was the antagonism of the local doctors 
whose private hospitals were affected. A third was bitter personal 
animosity among members of the board and staff. 

In 1929 Dr J. Russell Wells secured election as the borough repre- 
sentative in place of F. W. Watt, who did not stand. The doctor’s 
published election manifesto was a strong plea for economy, though 
it was phrased as an attack on the board’s ‘grandiose ideas’, par- 
ticularly the extension of maternity services. The manifesto served 
one useful purpose. The chairman, W. T. Lill, defended the board 
and set out its financial position at the beginning of this period. 
The Health Department already met half the expenditure; the 
county contributed some £10,000, and the borough under £600. 
Moreover, Lill quoted from departmental reports to show that the 
hospital was among the best managed in the country. Indeed, it 
had been exceptionally fortunate in its appointments—of Wells 
and Billcliff as medical superintendents, of a matron of quite out- 
standing ability and popularity in Miss Eliza Jane Watt, and of 
Alexander Prentice, who as secretary restored efficiency to the 
business affairs of the institution. 

Wells succeeded in his policy of reducing board expenditure, 
although not in repeated attempts to open the hospital to outside 
practitioners. But his methods and his manners kept the board 
and staff in a state of tension and resentment for weeks at a time. 
On some issues, such as the reduction of staff salaries, the board 
divided into ‘two warring factions’,*? usually Wells and W. G. 
Gallagher against the remainder. Three years of discord, culmin- 
ated in the calling of meetings at various county centres to express 
objection to Wells’s behaviour towards the staff. Board members 
agreed that the time had come to cease ‘making [themselves] 
ridiculous in the eyes of the public’. When this admirable resolve 
appeared to be weakening a few months later, the Ashburton 
Guardian magisterially laid down the law: ‘The personalities that 
during the last few years have rendered the Board a by-word and 
a reproach must be dropped.’*? Billcliff resigned in August of that 
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year (1933) but it appears that in their pursuit of further econo- 
mies Wells and Gallagher continued their carping interference with 
the work of the matron and secretary. In 1936 Gallagher as chair- 
man reported that his board ‘. . . occupied the proud position of 
being one of the lowest in taxation in New Zealand’, but he con- 
tinued the attack on ‘high salaries’.54 

In the 1940s salaries began to rise, but the board still managed 
to charge ‘the third lowest rate in New Zealand’. However before 
the pay increased the two officials chiefly affected had left. Prentice 
resigned in 1937 to become secretary to the Hospital Board in 
Christchurch and Miss Watt retired in 1940 but soon afterwards 
accepted and held to the end of the war the position of matron-in- 
chief of the Royal New Zealand Air Force. (She had been decor- 
ated Royal Red Cross first class for her services during the 1914-18 
war in advanced casualty stations in France.) 

Miss Watt’s magnificent service during sixteen years is still 
(1971) recalled in Ashburton with appreciation. (At the time of 
the hospital celebrations in 1959 her ex-nurses paid her air fare 
for a return journey from Scotland.) She did not confine herself 
to the supervision of the hospital. She also carried out a number 
of other specialist duties later requiring the services of five highly 
trained nurses. Off duty she found time to lecture to women’s 
groups throughout the county on child care and medical subjects. 
Nevertheless, at the centre of her interests lay the welfare of 
her nurses and they responded with warm affection. Though the 
number of pupil nurses increased from nineteen to thirty-four she 
secured a room for each. Few now succumbed to illness as so 
many had done in the past. All were better trained and able to 
undertake wider responsibilities. Patients admitted to the wards 
also found themselves treated as people, not cases. 

Not only were the conditions in the Public Hospital continually 
improving, the Health Department insisted that private hospitals 
should keep pace with the rising standards in the facilities they 
provided. These requirements put the latter out of business. In 
1952, almost at the end of the period covered by this history, the 
‘Warwick’, the last of these institutions in Ashburton, closed its 
doors. This event put an end locally to hospital treatment under 
the care of the patient’s own doctor and also provided an occasion 
to attempt once more to open the Public Hospital to local practi- 
tioners. The Health Department was not prepared to allow access 
to all doctors, but agreed to the appointment of two more local 
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surgeons and one local physician as visiting staff. Ashburton 
Hospital thus came into line with the practice usual in similar 
hospitals throughout New Zealand. 

It is unlikely that any other member in the history of the 
Hospital Board displayed more enthusiasm for the work of the 
hospital or expressed it in more practical ways than W. T. Lill, 
the chairman at the beginning of this period. He was very out- 
spoken. W. G. Leadley, whose lieutenant he had been in the 
founding of the Farmers’ Union, gained a reputation by his ability 
to express opinions commonly held among farmers. Lill did so 
with a touch of humorous hyperbole which usually raised a laugh. 
No doubt he often said more than he meant. But his praise of the 
hospital, although also overstated, was quite another matter. In 
1929 he told a South Island Counties’ Conference in Ashburton: 
“We have the best hospital . . . the best doctor, the best Matron, the 
best nurses . . .”.5> It was his way of expressing pleasure at the high 
official commendation his board had received for its running of the 
institution. There was something not unattractive in this boyish 
exuberance in a man of eighty-two years. 

Lill’s services at the county level began in 1911 when he was 
already sixty-four years old. He handed his farms at Willowby 
and Westerfield to his sons and gave himself almost wholly to public 
affairs, at times attending so many meetings that he ate his lunch 
as he walked from one to another. Before the election of 1932 a 
so-called ‘Ratepayers’ Association’, stressing the need for economy 
in that slump year, published a list of candidates for three local 
bodies. Though the organization was not noticeably successful 
otherwise, it deprived Lill of his seats on County Council, Power 
Board and Hospital Board. He continued to act on several other 
boards almost until his death seven years later. Perhaps he had 
been most prominent and successful in securing roads and the new 
Ashburton traffic bridge. Nevertheless the hospital had been his 
greatest interest and he made no secret of his chagrin in being 
deprived of a part in its management. 

The old men’s home was controlled by the North Canterbury 
Charitable Aid Board on which Ashburton had a representative. 
The master, F. H. Knight, died in 1932 after a long illness. Mrs 
E. J. Knight, who impressed visitors with her graciousness as 
much as with her efficiency, remained in charge until 1937. Norman 
William Corbett, previously an Ashburton farmer with clerical 
experience, then became master. Mrs Corbett, a fully-qualified 
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nurse, had as Miss Margaret Christina McKenny been one of the 
first Plunket nurses in the Ashburton country districts. 

In 1929 there were 137 men in the home. The number rose to 
144 in 1937 and by 1952 was down to 117. Probably the average 
age of the men was higher; it was almost seventy-four years, thirty- 
one inmates being over eighty and eight over ninety. As a result 
Tuarangi was divided into a registered hospital and a residential 
home, managed separately. Half of the men were patients. The 
staff increased. After the war it numbered forty-eight—nurses, 
kitchen and laundry hands, gardeners and porters. 

The government social security scheme enabled the Corbetts to 
turn Tuarangi from a charitable institution into a comfortable 
home. They arranged interesting occupations and a weekly picture 
show. Long dining tables gave place to small ones waited on by 
white-coated orderlies. Beds were improved and separated by 
curtains. Men received pensions, part of which they banked. The 
hospital increased in size until it contained sixty beds, and in some 
respects its equipment was ahead of that of Christchurch Hospital. 
Men who disliked sleeping in the company of their fellows could 
no longer live in their own huts on the river bank, but one man 
used to get away and spend the night with his dog beneath a shelter 
he made for himself in a nearby gully. 


THE LICENSING TRUST 


The above sections on local government have shown that great 
improvements in living conditions, especially in the country, began 
in the 1920s and, with occasional lapses, continued throughout this 
period. One important social change occurred in the last years 
covered by this history—the restoration of the licensed liquor bars 
in the town and over half of the county. It was probably only 
because of a ‘legal accident’, the alteration in the arrangement of 
electorates, that the area remained ‘dry’ until 1949. Agitation for 
restoration, inspired by the Borough Council and other bodies, 
became pronounced in the 1940s and on the recommendation of a 
commission a poll was held on the issue in March 1949. In the 
early days of no-licence a majority of the more reputable firms 
in the town had placed their names on a manifesto virtually pro- 
claiming the advantages which arose from closing the bars. Now, 
by contrast, the no-licence committee could not obtain similar 
support from one business. This was strong proof of the change 
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that had taken place in opinion. The vote for restoration exceeded 
the required three-fifths of the poll by 392 votes. The Invercargill 
electorate had voted for restoration six years before and after a 
struggle had succeeded in securing community management of the 
setting up of the newly licensed hotels. Other electorates had 
followed its example and Ashburton was able to take a vote on 
‘trust control’ at the same poll. In the face of an unscrupulous 
campaign waged by brewing interests, the voters decided by a 
majority of 971 in favour of a trust. (At the same poll they voted 
almost two to one in favour of legalizing ‘off-course’ betting.) 

The six-member trust, elected in early 1950, included James F. 
Cleary, the former local senior sergeant of police, H. C. B. Withell, 
and E. A. Cockroft, who had just resigned from the headmastership 
of the High School. George Kelly, county clerk from 1922 to 1948, 
was appointed chairman. The trust opened two bottle stores in the 
town in July and bought the Grand Central and Somerset hotels. 
The renovation of the first of these amounted to something like 
a complete transformation, but it produced a hotel of three-star 
standard at about one-third the usual cost. Renamed The Devon, 
it opened its accommodation for thirty-three guests in November 
1951. The reconstruction of the Somerset took longer, but its bars 
opened in 1952. During 1953 the trust completed the Wayside Inn 
at Hinds and an hotel at Mount Somers. 

The activity of this new local body drew attention to the success 
of the Ashburton Club and M.S.A. When in 1928 Ashburton 
borough was included in the ‘wet’ Ellesmere electorate, renamed 
‘Mid-Canterbury’, the club encountered some legal difficulties before 
it finally established its right to open its bar. These obstructions 
were raised, not by the prohibitionists but as a result of the failure 
of the town’s hotels to secure licences from the licensing committee 
at Leeston. But once that question was settled the club took on 
new life; its membership rose to nearly 600. In 1937 it installed a 
modern-style circular bar giving three times the space of the old 
one. In 1942 structural alterations, including a complete and well- 
designed refacing with brick, made the club building one of the 
finest in the town. The membership was given in 1945 as 1266, 
with hundreds on the waiting list. Yet it increased after the setting 
up of the trust and rose to 1618 in 1953, more than half of the 
number being non-paying life members. One reason for this other- 
wise surprising growth in numbers was that the club was probably 
selling the cheapest liquor in New Zealand. 
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The success of the club was such that rumour predicted that 
owing to its competition the trust might have to close its two 
hotels and two bottle stores in the town. In Sepember 1953 Kelly, 
the trust’s chairman, explained the position. The club was able to 
undersell the trust because as a registered friendly society, the club 
was not liable for income tax. The trust on the other hand paid 
£16,000 in tax on the £30,000 profit it made in the first two and a 
half years of trading. (During one trading year the total liquor 
sales from the trust’s four outlets in the town only just exceeded 
those at the club, some £60,000 each.) 


What were the effects of the reopening of the bars? It did not 
stop sly-grogging. In the first year after the opening of the bottle 
stores, sixty-five of the seventy police cases brought before the 
magistrate were for liquor offences. Nevertheless, there could be 
little dissatisfaction with the trust’s administration, except by those 
few who found fault with some tardiness in beginning sales. And 
the new hotels were a credit to the system of control. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 


The parliamentary electorate of Mid-Canterbury, which included 
much of Ashburton County as well as an area north of the Rakaia 
River, lasted from 1928 to 1946. During its comparatively brief 
existence, it was represented by six members. What appeared to 
be a return to the days of the rapid change of members was the 
result rather of the troubles of the times. 

New Zealand entered the depression years under the weakest 
administration in its history. However, Sir Joseph Ward died in 
1930 and his followers sought an alliance with the Reform Party. 
In the negotiations which followed, Reform was represented by 
three leaders, one of whom was David Jones, member for Mid- 
Canterbury. He became Minister of Agriculture and Mines in the 
coalition government. At the election of 1931 the government 
parties agreed to support one candidate in each electorate, the 
sitting member to have preference. However, Jeremiah Connolly, 
who had been narrowly defeated by Jones in two elections, decided 
to stand again on the grounds that the party leaders had no right 
to dictate to the people. The paradoxical situation thus arose of 
the Prime Minister, George Forbes, a friend of Connolly and his 
party leader, speaking in Ashburton in support of Jones. More- 
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over the Ashburton Guardian suddenly recognized Jones’s virtues: 
‘His business knowledge and ability, which are recognized even by 
his political opponents, have enabled him, during his nine years’ 
Parliamentary life, to gain a thorough grasp of the Dominion’s 
affairs and of the problems that confront it. He has also gained a 
reputation as chairman of the Meat Producers’ Board in which 
capacity, and in other ways, he has performed good service to the 
farming community. ... As a private member, Mr Jones certainly 
deserves credit for the manner in which matters affecting the 
welfare of his constituents . . . have been advanced.’*® 

Connolly won by 136 votes. The Guardian assumed that he owed 
the success to his personal popularity, though this was something 
which had not helped him twice before under more propitious 
conditions. “The electorate has embraced a genial friend’, the paper 
remarked, ‘rather than respected a less engaging, more austere 
public worker. This applies more particularly to the Ashburton 
County portion of the constituency. . . .°” To some extent this is 
a fair statement. Jones was most appreciated within his own 
Methodist, prohibitionist circle. Wakanui favoured him by 83 votes 
to 18. Nevertheless Connolly’s vote showed not so much an increase 
in his personal following as a mild reaction against the government 
by those not yet ready to support Labour. Jones’s term as Minister 
thus lasted only a few months. The Christchurch Press, a Reform 
Party organ, declared that his defeat was ‘so great a misfortune for 
the Dominion that the effect in Canterbury need hardly be con- 
sidered’. He was ‘one of the strongest men in the public life of 
the Dominion [and] deserved better of Mid-Canterbury than to be 
dropped on the threshold of what would certainly have been a 
distinguished administrative career. . . .”°° 

Connolly had bought the Cheviot Hills homestead in 1930 and 
now offered it to the nation as quarters for a farm training school. 
But the property was not suited to the purpose. He served the 
constituency well, better, according to reports, than any previous 
member for an Ashburton County electorate. ‘His method—hard 
work, consistent, indomitable effort—may be different from that of 


others; but his goal is the same . . . no Parliamentarian . . . has 
given, day by day, more time and effort to [Ashburton’s] inter- 
ests. . . .°° But this tribute lost some of its effect because it was 


occasioned by demands that Connolly should resign his seat. The 
local Relief Workers’ Union attacked him for not protesting against 
both the allocation of Unemployment Board’s funds for building 
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subsidies and the provision of cheap labour where there was no 
justification. On the contrary, Connolly had raised objections in 
Parliament to the misuse of relief funds and agreed with his critics 
that the provision of subsidized labour for farmers probably did 
more harm than good. It was an unfortunate episode for he was 
known for the help he gave to the unfortunate. 

Connolly died suddenly in the closing days of that Parliament. 
There was probably little competition to fill his place as candidate. 
But James Carr of Rudstone farm Methven, local bodies’ stalwart 
and farmers’ representative on many commissions, accepted it. He 
was sixty-four years of age and although he lived to eighty years 
he had first come to New Zealand following two severe illnesses, 
and was a ‘semi-invalid’ all his life. He had a splendid record 
of public service and he, if anyone, could have won the seat for 
his party. But the intrusion of the ill-named right wing Democratic 
Party defeated him. It was not surprising that in his addresses he 
appeared to attack the new group more than Labour.® 

So Mid-Canterbury joined the landslide to Labour—if somewhat 
reluctantly. Horace E. Herring, engineering instructor at the Tech- 
nical School, became member. He was a highly skilled English 
engineer who had come to New Zealand to farm but had turned 
to industry and then teaching. As a platform speaker he was witty 
and entertaining. He could explain graphs drawn on a blackboard 
and yet keep his audience in good humour. The newspapers saw 
his victory as due at Jeast partly to his local reputation and obvious 
ability. But, more instrumental was the electors’ rejection of the 
government. It was said that farmers at Lauriston and Lyndhurst, 
on being told ‘he was a fine type of man’ announced that they 
would vote for him whether he was ‘good or not’.*! The high poll, 
over ninety-three per cent, was significant of the state of feeling. 

The services of a Labour politician were a novel experience for 
Ashburton. Herring actually worked full-time on the job. His 
immediate predecessors, for all their ability, had served other 
interests besides the constituency. Improvements appeared with 
surprising frequency: to the Ashburton post office and to the rail- 
way station which required buildings and loading facilities. The 
town obtained a new courthouse, and Mayfield, a new post office 
and residence. Herring, according to a colleague, was ‘the only 
speaker who always holds the full attention of Parliament... . 
Apart from the Prime Minister, [he] is the only one who at ordinary 
times in a debate can compel all members to drop their newspapers 
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or other documents and listen to what he is saying.’® 

Before the election of 1938 the local branch of the National 
Party made several unsuccessful attempts to select a candidate who 
met with general acceptance, Jones, in particular, fighting hard for 
the position. In the end party representatives meeting at Rakaia 
chose A. N. Grigg in the hope that he ‘would be able to weld 
the opposing factions’. In 1936, an ‘Ex-Ashburtonian’ expressed 
surprise that conservative Ashburton should have a Labour repre- 
sentative ‘But that, I feel sure, is only a temporary aberration . . .’,® 
he concluded. The election of 1938 gave Herring over 200 votes 
more (in a reduced poll) than in 1935. But now there was no 
third party and by a narrow majority Mid-Canterbury returned to 
the conservative fold. 

The term ‘conservative’ was often thus loosely used of Ashbur- 
ton. But the member for the southern part of the county tried to 
give it a definite meaning. In 1932 T. D. Burnett, member for 
Temuka electorate, declared: ‘I am the only self-avowed Conserva- 
tive in this House today. I believe that Conservatism is the only 
thing that will save New Zealand today.’ He appealed in an election 
manifesto to those who believed ‘that Truth and Integrity are the 
most vital assets of any people . . . that righteousness exalteth a 
nation—that truth will prevail—that character counts’.6 The Ash- 
burton Guardian said: ‘Mr Burnett won the esteem and regard of 
all not because of any brilliancy of talent but because of his sterling 
character and lofty ideals.’ In 1935 he wished to retire but was 
persuaded to stand and, unlike most of his colleagues, won com- 
fortably. He remained as member until his death in December 
1941, 

To succeed Burnett the National Party selected Hugh John Dyke 
Acland (later Sir John) and he was elected by a vote of over three 
to one. At thirty-seven years of age, Acland had gained varied 
farming experience in different parts of New Zealand, as stockman 
for Pyne, Gould, Guinness, Ltd and on farms and runs in Australia. 
He returned from Australia to manage Mount Peel Station. He 
had been a member of Geraldine County Council since 1933. 
Although by all reports an extremely popular member, he retained 
the seat only until 1946 when most of his constituency was absorbed 
into a resuscitated Ashburton electorate. 

As has been noted,* A. N. Grigg sat in Parliament only for one 


*See page 253. 
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year. He enlisted early in 1940 and was killed in action about two 
years later. Mrs Mary Victoria Cracroft Grigg represented her 
husband admirably in constituency affairs and she succeeded him 
as member at the election of 1942. As a granddaughter of Sir 
John Hall and great-granddaughter of Sir John Cracroft Wilson 
she had links with Ashburton’s early pastoral history. She had 
been educated in London and had served as a Voluntary Aid 
during the 1914-18 war. She was already a member of the hospital 
and high school boards and had proved a force in the affairs of 
the former body. Her maiden speech was declared to be ‘easily 
the best speech yet delivered by a woman in the New Zealand 
Parliament’.6* However, five addresses a day throughout a campaign 
to recruit land-girls affected her throat and she received doctors’ 
orders to give up public life. She therefore did not contest the 
election of 1943. 

Richard Geoffrey Gerard won the Mid-Canterbury seat in 1943, 
was preferred to Acland as candidate for Ashburton in 1946, and 
represented that constituency until 1966. His grandfather and 
father built up and controlled the great Double Hill run from 
1877 until it was divided in 1911. He, himself, was a sheepfarmer 
in the Mount Hutt district. He had been president of the Methven 
branch of the Farmers’ Union and chairman of the Mid-Canterbury 
executive of that body. In 1953 he was government whip. He later 
served as Minister of Lands in 1957 and from 1961 to 1966 when 
he retired from Parliament. 

During a century of political representation of the Ashburton 
region, since the forming of the Coleridge electorate in 1866, the 
member was for seventy-three years a runholder and for twenty- 
two years a smaller farmer. Mrs Grigg and Herring were the only 
exceptions to farmer representation. In the other electorates which 
at times took in parts of Ashburton County, Ivess, Maslin and 
Hardy appear to be the only representatives who were not primarily 
landowners or runholders. 


TRANSPORT 


The development of road transport by motor vehicles had other 
effects besides creating a demand for smooth road surfaces. New 
bridges of a higher standard were required. Motorists, now able 
to make journeys quickly, were less willing to spend precious time 
waiting while trains used the same bridge. The opening of the first 
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of the new ferro-concrete road bridges almost coincided with the 
completion of the paved main highway through the county. The 
traffic bridge over the Ashburton river, begun in 1928, as a jubilee 
project by the County Council, was ready for traffic at the end 
of August 1931. Its erection was of more than local significance. 
The council insisted on wider decking than the highways authori- 
ties considered necessary and as an outcome the greater width 
became standard measurement for main bridges. 

Early in 1939 the Main Highways Board completed traffic 
bridges over the Rakaia and Rangitata rivers. Their construction 
was among the most notable improvements to the South Island 
roading system. Both speeded the journey south, the first by elimin- 
ating irritating delays while waiting for trains to use the combined 
road-rail bridge and the second by providing a direct route and 
reducing the length of the journey between Ashburton and Timaru 
by eight miles. 

A second consequence of the increased use of the roads, especi- 
ally for the transport of farm products, animals and fertilizer, was 
that it diverted traffic from the railways. The Railways Depart- 
ment therefore issued warnings from 1930 that unless the decline 
in demand for trucks was halted the Mount Somers-Springburn 
section, on which the rails had recently been renewed, would be 
closed and the services to Mount Somers and Methven consider- 
ably reduced. Meetings of the Farmers’ Union protested, sent a 
deputation to the Minister and received in return not only a 
reprieve for their railway service but also a number of visits 
during 1932 from H. H. Sterling, the General Manager of Railways, 
E. S. Brittenden, the Canterbury District Traffic Manager, and 
other officials. Brittenden, a one-time popular stationmaster at 
both Tinwald and Rakaia, understood the local problems. He gave 
details of how expensive lorry traffic was in terms of road mainten- 
ance. Accused of ‘making the backblocks people suffer’, Sterling 
promised that the railway would be left if it was used. A later 
gathering at Mayfield, addressed by both these men, went so far 
as to appoint eight members, each of whom was to call further 
meetings in different districts and to obtain assurances of renewed 
patronage for the railways. There was little response. The Spring- 
burn line closed at the beginning of 1933 along with the passenger 
service on the whole branch line. Even the Methven line, appar- 
ently one of the few economic branches in New Zealand, lost its 
passenger service in 1958. 
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Motor omnibuses increasingly took over passenger transport. In 
1929 George Lowis began to run his bus daily from Ashburton to 
Christchurch and return and Laugessen and Son, later Midland 
Motors, who had bought the business of R. R. Grubb, worked 
similarly from Methven to Christchurch. From 1931 if not before, 
Nell’s Motors of Mount Somers connected Staveley and Ashburton 
daily by way of Mayfield. In June 1934 H. R. D. Porter received 
his licence to run a bus service in the town. Cars delivering mail 
and newspapers to the Wakanui, Willowby, Mayfield and Ruapuna 
districts carried passengers regularly from 1936. It was part of this 
development that two of the three large businesses which estab- 
lished themselves during this period were transport companies. 

The Mid-Canterbury Aero Club, which amalgamated in 1930 
with the Canterbury Aero Club, was responsible for persuading 
the borough and county councils to combine in purchasing land 
for an airfield. The club erected buildings as payment of the first 
two years’ rent and the aerodrome was opened on 17 May 1930. 
Seven aeroplanes flew over the town and landed on the field. Three 
thousand spectators attended but wet weather marred the ceremony. 
Unfortunately the club relinquished its lease of the airfield in 1935 
and left the local bodies in a quandary as to its upkeep, but the 
Controller of Civil Aviation persuaded them to retain the land. Sir 
Charles Kingsford Smith’s Southern Cross provided ‘joy rides’ from 
the field in March 1933 and in 1936 Karoo, a Union Airways’ 
plane, landed there when Christchurch, Timaru and Dunedin fields 
were blanketed in fog. During the war, from 1940 to September 
1944 an airforce training unit was quartered at the aerodrome. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


The Roman Catholic Church of the Holy Name, opened in 1931, 
was not only the most noteworthy addition to Ashburton’s religious 
buildings it was the finest piece of public architecture in town 
or county at least until the erection of the public library in 1967. 
For his new church Dean O’Donnell had fixed on the Lombard 
style. The architectural form, though historical and a reminder of 
early medieval Christianity, was not overdecorated and resembled 
the contemporary style being followed in the 1930s for Catholic 
churches in Europe. The building was therefore not only impres- 
sive, it was attractive, even inspiring. St Stephen’s Church secured 
a fine brick parish hall in 1937 and a chancel was added to St 
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Andrew’s Church in 1941. The new Seventh Day Adventist congre- 
gation put up a small church largely by voluntary labour in 1944. 
All the other church building was in response to the growing 
population of the suburbs. An Anglican church was erected at 
Fairton in 1936, church halls—converted huts from Westerfield 
camp and the aerodrome—were opened by the Presbyterians at 
Allenton and Hampstead in 1946 and the Methodists at Allenton 
in 1947 and in 1952-3 Bishop A. K. Warren dedicated St James’s 
Church, Hampstead, and St Peter’s Church, Allenton, both built of 
brick. 

Dean O’Donnell died in 1944, aged eighty-seven years. No other 
clergyman served more than nine years during the 1930s and 1940s. 
Archdeacons Allan Julian Petrie and Conrad Leigh Mountfort 
remained nine and eight years respectively in Ashburton and the 
Rev. Ronald S. Watson was at St Andrew’s for eight years. It is 
therefore appropriate to mention here two of the Methodist minis- 
ters. Because of the itinerant system, men usually remained only 
four or five years and consequently were hardly given time to 
make a noteworthy contribution to the life of the town. But for 
the same reason the Methodist Church in Ashburton was served 
by some of the leaders of that denomination. During the period 
under review, two Ashburton ministers served the annual term as 
president of the Methodist Conference—the official head of the 
church in New Zealand. Angus McBean was president in 1939-40 
and William Thomas Blight in 1946-7. The former, reared as a 
Catholic in Ballarat, was a man of wit and charm ‘. . . regarded 
as the best loved minister in the church’.®%’ He retired after six 
years in Ashburton and remained in the town. The latter also 
served in Ashburton for six years. He was chairman of the South 
Canterbury district and after his presidency assumed the editorship 
of the church newspaper. Nevertheless the Methodists perhaps 
made their most decided impact on Ashburton at that time through 
the ministrations of the deaconess, Sister Mildred West. Her 
magnificent social work in the town extended over a period of 
twenty-five years, 1920-45. 

During the period the population of borough and county com- 
bined—as shown by the census returns of 1926 and 1951—increased 
by 1493, but the numbers claiming affiliation with the Anglican, 
Catholic and Methodist churches declined. Only the Presbyterians, 
among the four major denominations, kept pace with the growth 
of the population; indeed, they made a decided advance. The 
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total for the smaller denominations (Baptist, Brethren, Church of 
Christ and Salvation Army) remained static. There was a small 
increase over all for these eight churches. Nevertheless the building 
programmes for the four larger denominations suggested that attend- 
ances at public worship grew considerably. The Anglicans and 
Methodists each erected two new church buildings and held services 
in more country schoolrooms and other places than formerly. The 
Presbyterians actually formed two new parishes and in 1953 counted 
seventeen churches and nine other places of worship. The available 
figures bear out the same conclusion. Those for the Ashburton 
Presbytery, which covered the county, are the most comprehensive. 
They showed an increase in the average number of church wor- 
shippers each Sunday of about 150 and a greater increase in the 
number of members and those under pastoral care. Attendances 
at Easter Communion services in Anglican churches throughout 
the county—for which the only statistics were published—were as 
much as forty per cent larger in 1953 than in 1928. (However, as 
against this marked improvement, full Sunday attendance figures 
are available for St Stephen’s parish, Ashburton and, unexpectedly, 
they show a ten per cent decline.) Methodist membership had 
also grown if only slightly. 


The educational topic most often discussed on Ashburton streets 
between 1929 and 1953 was the proposed amalgamation of the 
technical and high schools. The subject was raised four times, 
twice before R. J. Thompson, the director of Ashburton Technical 
School, retired in 1936. In 1931 the Education Department, no 
doubt on grounds of economy, took powers under a finance act to 
order the combining of such schools in small towns. The local 
High School authorities welcomed the department’s initiative but 
those of the Technical School met it with a storm of strongly 
worded protests and Thompson made sure that the demerits of the 
proposal, as he saw them, were fully aired in the press. His board 
refused point-blank to meet the Director of Education. 

During the following two years, three able men joined the 
Technical School board. Alfred Lexington Jones, who soon after- 
wards took the degree of doctor of dental surgery, became chair- 
man; Leonard Andrews Charles, a solicitor, and Elias Buchanan, 
flourmiller, were the others. Following these appointments, and 
clearly as a result of them, J. W. Bowden, chairman of the High 
School Board and a local accountant, arranged a conference of the 
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two bodies. This meeting passed, by a large majority, a motion in 
favour of ‘linking’ the two schools and instructed the chairmen to 
discuss ‘ways and means’. But Thompson was too tough a cam- 
paigner to allow his board to defy his wishes in this way and 
succeed. He published two lengthy newspaper letters attacking the 
proposal, the second in defiance of a request by the chairman. He 
refused to withdraw what were in effect criticisms of his board 
and was suspended from his position. In the meantime he had 
attacked the chairman because the latter investigated school affairs 
otherwise than through him and also gave orders on behalf of the 
board. Before Thompson was reinstated he had effectively diverted 
attention from the amalgamation issue. 

By 1938 both schools had grown considerably, the Technical 
School by one-third since 1936, and accommodation at both was 
taxed to the utmost. As it seemed clear that the department would 
not make the necessary building grants if the schools remained 
separate, the two boards met and by sixteen votes to two agreed 
to amalgamate. Thompson had retired and the only serious opposi- 
tion came from Herbert Watts, chairman of the Technical Board, 
who, as too frequently happened, set out his case fully in the 
correspondence columns of the Ashburton Guardian. Neverthe- 
less even he became reconciled to the necessity for change. The 
problem was then to fix on a site for a combined school and 
unfortunately doubts then arose over the suitability of the area in 
Racecourse Road ultimately selected. By late 1939 the department 
was unwilling to join the schools until it could supply new build- 
ings. The situation had reversed when in 1944 the boards next 
heard from the department, as the latter now declined to assist 
with new additions until the amalgamation issue was settled. The 
matter thus being raised again, the Technical Board, arguing that 
accommodation was the first requisite, decided against any altera- 
tion in the situation. They were rewarded with six long huts—four 
of them from a dismantled army camp—to serve as class rooms 
and a library. 

The erection of these buildings was no barrier to a change of 
mind. But in 1953 the Education Department informed the boards 
that the question was settled. Moreover the construction of large 
blocks of classrooms at both schools in the later 1950s appeared to 
ensure that the department’s decision was final. It was only then 
that an effective movement in favour of amalgamation began. (The 
schools were joined in 1965.) 
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Although the two secondary schools were not merged at this 
time, a large scale amalgamation of primary schools took place. 
It was, indeed, one of the most noticeable features of education in 
the county during the period. Motor transport made the amalga- 
mation possible and no doubt the reorganisation itself produced 
economies and some educational advantages. Nevertheless the 
threatened change was a matter for concern to many rural com- 
munities where the schools formed social centres, providing both 
buildings and the services of teachers as organizers. Thus at Spring- 
burn in 1930 a meeting of householders persuaded the Education 
Board not to close the local school and in 1937 a petition signed 
by the heads of fifty-seven of the sixty-two households in Fairton 
achieved the same object. Of forty-eight schools in county and 
town in 1929—Awaroa, reopened in that year—seventeen were 
closed during the following twenty-four years, eleven of them being 
noted in the official records as ‘consolidated’ with other schools.* 
The closing of the others no doubt indicated a declining popula- 
tion. 

Movements in the opposite direction, to secure district high 
schools (at Rakaia in 1930 and at Eiffelton and Mayfield in 1936) 
failed because there was not sufficient backing in the areas con- 
cerned. The local families had to guarantee twenty-five pupils and 
to forgo free travel to the secondary schools in Ashburton. 

One way in which schools contributed to the general social life 
of their districts during the 1930s and 1940s was by promoting 
flower shows. The three town public schools held these exhibitions, 
Borough and Hampstead quite regularly. In the country, Tinwald, 
Willowby, Lyndhurst and Springburn were the most active accord- 
ing to newspaper reports. Some schools made a feature of their 
gardens. Eiffelton, Tinwald, Lyndhurst, and Fairton if not others, 
at times won a shield for gardens in the whole Canterbury Educa- 
tion District and Flemington and Willowby were only narrowly 
defeated. In the town, Borough and Hampstead were most suc- 
cessful in another competition. 


*The following schools were ‘consolidated’: Ashton 1937, Barrhill 1938, 
Dromore 1936, Ealing 1940, Elgin 1938, Greenstreet 1937, Highbank 1945, 
Newland 1931, Pendarves 1938, Seafield 1938, Winchmore 1930. The follow- 
ing were also closed: Awaroa, again in 1949, Longbeach 1931, Lynnford 
1950, Overdale 1935, Riverside 1940, Winslow 1942. Not included in the 
above are Huntingdon closed in 1925 and the more recently closed Bush- 
side 1955, and Ashburton Forks 1959. 
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In 1932 the Mid-Canterbury Schools’ Athletic Association of 
which J. Trevor Thomas, son of its founder, was president for 
many years, changed its name to the Ashburton County Schools’ 
Sports Association. The annual sports day was maintained although 
during the war years the number of schools participating depended 
on petrol being available for travel. In 1940 for example, twenty- 
five schools took part and there were 2661 entries from over 600 
competitors. In this year, although not always, the attendance of 
adults was very satisfactory. Three years later only sixteen schools 
were represented. But the number mounted again after the war 
and 1200 children participated in 1953. Judging by the irregularity 
of reports, county schools’ swimming sports were held less often 
and usually from six to twelve schools sent teams. Groups of 
county schools held basketball and rugby six and seven-a-side 
tournaments at Rakaia, Methven and Mayfield. 

So far as can be ascertained from newspaper reports the new 
features which were introduced into school life at this time made 
their first appearance in the following schools: in 1931 Tinwald 
acquired the first ‘movie’ equipment in the county; in 1932 Hamp- 
stead obtained the first dental clinic; and in 1934 Hampstead again 
enjoyed the first distribution of free milk. It was in 1934 also that 
Allenton made the first efforts to build up a good school library. 


The increased use of electricity for cooking and cleaning and the 
more convenient transport and better home delivery services pro- 
vided by motor vehicles reduced the labours of housework during 
the 1920s. This greater freedom from household chores was perhaps 
the chief reason for the rise, late in that decade and during the 
1930s, of three women’s leisure-time organizations. The new condi- 
tions were, of course, common to much of New Zealand and 
Ashburton women were, if anything, late in following examples set 
elsewhere. 

The first of these organizations was the Cavendish Club, founded 
in 1927. Similar bodies already existed in other country towns but 
apparently the establishment of the County Club in the previous 
year led Mrs J. S. Laing to suggest the formation of this women’s 
club for cultural and social purposes. Mesdames E. G. Wright and 
J. E. Trevor were the first wardens (1927, 1928), and Mrs E. B. 
Newton, Thomas Bullock’s daughter, the first president. The club, 
with 113 members, obtained rooms in West Street. However, in 
1936 R. L. Stephenson erected the pleasantly designed ‘Cavendish 
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Chambers’ alongside his auction mart in Havelock Street, with the 
first floor planned to meet the needs of the club. 

The Ashburton branch of the Women’s Division of the New 
Zealand Farmers’ Union was formed on 9 August 1929. The first 
president was Mrs F. G. Evans and Mrs J. A. Fleming occupied 
the position for the following three years. Mesdames W. H. Amos 
and R. J. Biddick shared the secretaryship. In 1932 when further 
branches had been successfully established at Ruapuna, Seafield, 
Lismore and other localities, a provincial executive for Mid-Canter- 
bury was elected, Mesdames F. Johnson and C. Richards being 
the first president and secretary. 

The first Country Women’s Institutes began at Mayfield, Ealing, 
Hinds and Chertsey-Pendarves (in that order) during June 1930. 
These institutes, like the branches of the Women’s Division, were 
comparatively late in starting—the first South Island institute 
having been established in 1926. But the movement spread rapidly, 
for in the following year thirteen more groups met in county centres 
from Lowcliffe to Methven. Following a meeting at Mount Somers 
in February 1934 the twenty-three institutes then in the county 
hived off from South Canterbury and in that or the following 
year formed the Mid-Canterbury (later Ashburton) Federation of 
Country Women’s Institutes. Mrs F. Curtis, one of the most prom- 
inent women in the county in social work, was president of the 
federation for its first four years. 

During 1935 the federation promoted four play contests in 
various parts of the county and these culminated in a drama festival 
held in September in His Majesty’s Theatre, Ashburton. Hamp- 
stead Institute won. In September also twenty-three institutes com- 
peted at a flower show for the Connolly Trophy—the Chertsey- 
Rakaia-Dorie-Lauriston group being successful. Although women’s 
divisions and institutes catered for a wide range of household 
arts, flower shows and drama remained for long the two activities 
of general public interest—music came later. In 1938 the two 
organizations cooperated with the Adult Education Movement and 
organized classes, tutored by Miss Ray Robins, in home science 
and dressmaking. Immediately after the war their co-ordinating 
committee under Mrs F. Johnson arranged for the services of 
Adult Education tutors especially, though not exclusively, in drama 
and music. In the first year (1946) the training given in the pro- 
duction and acting of plays formed a pilot scheme for New Zea- 
land and catered for a dozen localities. This was the beginning of a 
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period of dramatic activity recorded elsewhere in this section. The 
co-operation of the two organizations with the Ashburton Com- 
munity Centre Committee in many exhibitions and other projects 
was especially fruitful. 


In no previous period of Ashburton history was choral music 
making as vigorous as during the 1930s and 1940s. The Choral 
Society revived in February 1930 with a strength of some eighty 
singers and an orchestra under Dr. N. E. H. Fulton of over twenty 
players. The society engaged W. H. Dixon of Christchurch as 
conductor. By 1934 it had presented eleven operas, including, most 
notably, Gounod’s Faust, Bizet’s Carmen, two acts of Coleridge 
Taylor’s Hiawatha, and Balfe’s The Bohemian Girl—the last being 
broadcasted from the Christchurch radio station, 3YA. For the 
first time in the town the choir also sang the whole of Handel’s 
oratorio, Elijah. In 1934 Victor C. Peters, well known as the 
founder and conductor of the Christchurch Harmonic Society’s 
choir, took charge. He favoured the singing of more popular works; 
it was said that Ashburton people had had too much classical 
music. Certainly Peters’s audiences were more enthusiastic. The 
membership of the chorus increased and subscribing membership 
doubled to reach 201. Besides one varied programme, Peters pro- 
duced The Rebel Maid and Parry’s The Pied Piper of Hamelin in 
1937. The society reformed in 1947 and combined with four other 
groups in a ‘Choral festival’ in the Radiant Hall. The enthusiasm 
of the critic of the Ashburton Guardian was evidence of the paucity 
of such entertainment during the war years.® The society presented 
an abridged version of German’s A Princess of Kensington in 1948, 
The Bohemian Girl in 1949, a Mendelssohn concert in 1951 and 
Wallace’s romantic opera Maritana in 1952. In 1947 the society 
joined the Methodist Church choir at the latter’s request to sing 
The Messiah; in 1948 it combined with other choirs for a fuller 
version than usual, and from 1949 to 1953 it presented the great 
oratorio each December. Throughout these later years the con- 
ductor had been A. Miller Hope, organist at St. Stephen’s church. 
He took offence at some action of the committee in 1953. General 
resignations followed and the society dissolved in the following 
year. 

A feature of the post-war years was the formation of a number 
of smaller choirs. The longest lived of these was ‘Gertrude Smith’s 
Vocal Study Group’ gathered together by Mrs Alfred T. Smith in 
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1946. It gave recitals in Ashburton and Christchurch and from 
1949 broadcasted regularly from Station 3YA. It earned the highest 
reputation of any Ashburton choir. In 1944 Clarence E. Hopwood 
formed the Christian Youth Council Choir of eighty voices. This 
group probably gave its first concert in that year to servicemen in 
the Y.M.C.A. hut at the airport. Among its other performances, 
it delighted an audience of five hundred in St Andrew’s hall in 
1945, provided the music for a combined religious service in St 
Stephen’s church in 1948 and joined with other choirs in the ‘Five 
Towns’ Festival’ in Christchurch in 1948 and 1950. The choir of 
the Methven Choral Society combined with that of the Baring 
Square Methodist Church in 1945 and 1946 to sing excerpts from 
The Messiah, both in Methven (with a strength of nearly ninety 
members), and in Ashburton. The society also staged Merry 
England in 1944, A Princess in Kensington in 1945 and Edward 
German’s comic opera, Tom Jones in 1946, and in subsequent 
years joined in choral festivals in Christchurch and Ashburton. (It 
has remained active to the present day.) The fifth choir of the 
combination which presented ‘a wonderful feast of music’”° in 1947 
was that of the Ashburton Savage Club. 

Church choirs did much besides leading the singing at Sunday 
services. Those of the Methodist and Presbyterian churches formed 
the strength of the Choral Society. Until 1936 some six Anglican 
choirs from all parts of the county met each year for their ‘Mid- 
Canterbury Choral Festival’, chiefly of liturgical music. Well-known 
Baptist and Methodist choirs from Christchurch visited Ashburton. 
One church choirmaster deserves to be noted. H. A. Humphreys, 
an East Street draper, has already been mentioned as a bandmaster 
in the early years of the century. He led the Methodist choir for 
at least thirty-two years before he retired in 1946. At that time the 
choir had fifty-six members. Over the years it had probably main- 
tained the most consistently high standard of any in the town. 

The Ashburton Silver Band did not reach the competitive level 
it had achieved during the 1920s and therefore reverted to B Grade 
status. Nevertheless, band music remained popular. One indica- 
tion of the strength of local support was given when a provincial 
contest was held in Ashburton in 1931. Two shields and fifteen 
medals were donated locally, comprising the largest array of 
trophies offered at such an event. An audience of about 2000 
attended every session of the contest. During the 1930s also both 
the Silver and Salvation Army bands were able, with public assist- 
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ance, to purchase new instruments. Those of the former group 
were reported to be the best in New Zealand. 

The Silver Band enjoyed a fair measure of sucess, winning both 
tests at Wanganui in 1929 under H. J. T. Osborne, the brother of 
the former bandmaster. During the following years it usually won 
at provincial B Grade contests, although against limited opposition. 
Even before the war the band was remarkable for its number of 
young players and because of the youth of its members the band 
was less affected by the war than other organizations. In 1941 it gave 
three radio broadcasts from Christchurch. In 1946 two separate 
bands won competitions, the senior in the B grade and the junior 
in the C grade. 

The Scottish Society pipe band also took part in provincial 
contests and clearly did itself credit. A system of handicaps makes 
meaningless any record of results, except to say that the band won 
many non-handicap events. In 1953 a pipe band contest at Methven 
attracted ten bands. Two harmonica bands were active in the town 
during the 1930s and amalgamated in 1938. There was also a 
junior harmonica band of players from seven to fourteen years of 
age. These groups all gathered capacity audiences in the Radiant 
Hall. All these local bands, silver, pipe and harmonica, met at 
times to provide combined programmes, such as on one Sunday 
in 1949 before the pipe band left for a contest. This cooperation 
was also shown by G. H. D. Hefford, president of the harmonica 
band, who was also chairman of the committee which raised the 
cost of instruments for the Silver Band. 

The Musical Club widened its membership to include musicians 
who were not teachers and others who wished to enjoy themselves 
rather than listen to lectures. For example Elias Buchanan, the 
flourmiller, a man of wide sporting and social interests, held the 
presidency from 1931 to 1946 and, in 1941, Dr N. E. H. Fulton, 
introducing an evening of Gilbert and Sullivan, protested against 
‘stodgy’ programmes of lectures. Certainly the club provided more 
entertainments and held only five or six meetings a year. Music 
teachers appeared to stage more concerts by their pupils. 

The establishment of two local music festivals held promise for 
the future. The South Canterbury Federation of Women’s Insti- 
tutes organised choir contests in 1934-35-36, the Ashburton group 
winning twice. The Ashburton schools’ musical festival, inaugur- 
ated in 1942, soon proved to be one of the most valuable advances 
in local music making, although only four or five schools took part 
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in the first gathering. But in the following year audiences filled the 
Radiant Hall twice in one day, schoolchildren in the afternoon and 
adults (given the added attraction of Dr Fulton’s orchestra) in the 
evening. In 1949 for the first time the three secondary schools— 
that is including the convent school—presented a separate pro- 
gramme and twelve primary schools gave items or sent members 
to the combined choir. 

A visit from professional musicians was a comparatively rare 
event partly because of the lack of a suitable hall. Two concerts 
by the National Orchestra in 1949 were therefore among the most 
exciting happenings in the town’s musical history. An afternoon 
programme catered for children and St James Theatre was crowded 
for the evening performance. The mayor, Mr E. C. Bathurst, 
declared that he had never before seen so much enthusiasm shown 
by an audience. 

It appears that during this time Ashburton’s medical practitioners 
contributed more to the town’s social institutions than they did in 
earlier periods. The service which Dr N. E. H. Fulton gave to 
music draws attention to the part played by his colleagues in other 
directions. Some of the others are mentioned elsewhere in this 
section. Fulton, himself, was active in at least eight organizations 
and clubs. He arrived in Ashburton in 1927. When in 1930 the 
Choral Society was revived, he and other violinists and wood-wind 
players joined to give assistance. From this beginning he developed 
a useful small orchestra which provided the accompaniments at 
every concert until 1937 and again after 1947. The music provided 
by this same orchestra also became an integral and very much 
appreciated part of all major productions of the Repertory Society. 

Apart from the quite exceptional local production of two Shakes- 
pearian plays in 1917 and 1919, no Ashburton group attempted to 
present a play of any length before the 1930s. The first clear sign 
of the dramatic activity which was to distinguish that decade, and 
even more the 1950s, was the production in July 1931 of J. M. 
Barrie’s Quality Street by an all-woman cast from the play circle 
of the Cavendish Club. In the following year (1932) Dr W. R. 
Ryburn and Sidney W. Gower were chiefly instrumental in forming 
the Repertory Society. The latter, a schoolteacher and perhaps 
better known as a leading horticulturist and exhibitor at flower 
shows, served as secretary of the society until he left the district 
in 1950. The programme began with an evening of one-act plays 
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in October and the newspaper critic expressed surprise that the 
community contained so much ‘histrionic’ talent so long undis- 
covered.”! During the following five years (until the destruction of 
the theatre put a halt to its activities), the society produced eight 
plays of three or four acts, usually for two nights each. They 
included such favourites of the time as van Druten’s London Wall, 
J. B. Priestley’s Laburnum Grove and Emlyn Williams’s Night 
Must Fall. In the same years the society held at least eight even- 
ings of one-act plays, two of which were written by members—J. 
Halket Miller and L. A. Charles. Later, in 1940 and 1941, members 
secured the services of (Dame) Ngaio Marsh to produce two full- 
length plays in the Radiant Hall for the benefit of the Sick and 
Wounded Fund. One was presented three times. 

The society revived in 1946 as a result of hopes, soon proved 
ill-founded, that a suitably equipped stage was to be built in the 
Radiant Hall. However, in 1950, the Returned Services’ Associa- 
tion reconstructed its newly acquired premises and made provision 
for a hall and stage. The society presented two full length plays 
in what remained of that year and continued afterwards to stage 
three plays a year. Because the theatre seated only about 300 
spectators, these productions extended to five and six nights and 
members thus gained much more experience than formerly. In 
1952 twenty-one people filled acting parts, eleven for the first time, 
and the total attendance was 4873. In addition, three evenings of 
one-act plays gave seventeen other members acting experience. 

During the first years of the society, Miss Ivy Jaine was by far 
its most accomplished player. Later, Miss Irene Chamberlain, art 
teacher at the Technical High School, and Carl Moller, a dentist, 
were most often called on to fill important roles and Moller con- 
tinued to play parts until the 1960s. Harold Pointer, a professional 
from Christchurch, produced most plays and for that reason re- 
hearsals were usually held on weekends. The assistance lent by 
Dr Fulton’s orchestra has been mentioned. When play seasons 
extended to five nights, the devotion of its members to a good 
cause was even more commendable. 

During this last period, therefore, Ashburton produced dramatic 
entertainment of its own which was comparable with the high 
quality of its music. 


During this time, the two principal voluntary welfare organiza- 
tions secured more suitable accommodation. The foundation stone 
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for the new rooms of the Plunket Society, at the corner of Victoria 
and Cass Streets, was laid in November 1931. The pleasant brick 
building, although greatly superior to that occupied earlier, was 
somewhat restricted in size. Nevertheless it was apparently regarded 
as ideal; in 1937 the New Zealand Government sent a model of 
the layout to an exhibition in Canada. The society had eight sub- 
branches and in 1939 its nurses paid 1540 visits to homes, more 
than half of them in country areas, and at the various rooms babies 
were given attention on 10,377 occasions. In 1946 £420 was 
collected for the society on Daffodil Day in Ashburton. 

In 1945 the St John Ambulance Brigade celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the commencement of first-aid work in the district. 
It had recently purchased its first motor ambulance. (It obtained 
another at the very end of this period.) In 1946 the headquarters 
in Tancred Street were enlarged with the addition of a building 
from Westerfield military camp. Unfortunately soon afterwards a 
unit at Tinwald disbanded. In 1948 the ambulance attended to 
2036 cases; on one Saturday, for example, it took seven injured 
footballers to hospital. At that time, Hollis Blackwood Hefford, 
who had served for twenty-five years, was superintendent and was 
virtually doing the work of a corps officer. In 1949 Ashburton was 
raised to the status of a sub-district, with Hefford as district officer. 

Other organizations devoted to providing social services must be 
mentioned briefly. A branch of Toc H, fifty strong, was formed in 
1938 and conducted an admirably regular library service to the 
hospital and old men’s home throughout the period. The Ashbur- 
ton Red Cross sub-centre became a full centre in 1939 with fifteen 
branches. A kindergarten association was established, opened 
kindergartens at Hampstead in 1946 and Allenton in 1950 and 
provided a fine brick building for the former in 1953. During the 
1930s, the Workers’ Educational Association held classes in the 
town and at Mayfield, Ruapuna, Mount Somers, Springburn and 
Staveley. Its library van provided the first service of its kind. After 
the war the university extension department continued the work 
under the name of ‘Adult Education Movement’ largely in coopera- 
tion with women’s organizations. The boy scout and girl guide 
movements had troops or companies in Ashburton and at Rakaia, 
Methven, Rokeby, Bushside, Mount Somers and Mayfield. A 
boys’ brigade and girls’ life brigade were started in the town in 
1943. 

Prominent among organizations catering for adult hobbies were 
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the Debating Union, the Horticultural Society and the Fanciers’ 
Society. A revival of the once popular pastime of competitive 
debating and public speaking was a feature of the 1930s. Interest 
increased sufficiently by 1937 to enable Ellis John Wood of the 
High School to form a Debating Union of seven clubs. This 
organization, which remained active until the end of the period, 
arranged debating competitions, held public speaking festivals and 
selected teams to compete against a Christchurch Debating Federa- 
tion. Debating also became an important part of the programmes 
of the Young Farmers’ Clubs formed during the 1930s. In this 
activity the Methven Club proved strongest until 1944 after which 
the Hinds and Wakanui clubs had more success. Their competi- 
tions attracted audiences of as many as 200 spectators. 

In spite of a very evident local interest in gardening and in 
floral competitions—it was said in 1947 that there were a hundred 
members of the Christchurch Horticultural Society in the Ashbur- 
ton district—the Ashburton Horticultural Society continued to lead 
a chequered existence. It held three autumn shows in the early 
1930s and then went into recess. When it was revived in 1947 
there seemed at first little prospect of success. However, from 1950 
the society held two or three shows a year. Behind this more 
positive achievement could be detected the enthusiasm of Mr and 
Mrs Joseph Murdoch of Mayfield. 

In contrast with the interrupted activity of the Horticultural 
Society, flower shows organized by other groups flourished almost 
continuously and as never before. From 1934 a chrysanthemum 
show promoted by the Hampstead Hall Society and school estab- 
lished itself as an annual fixture. St Stephen’s continued as in the 
1920s to be the most consistent of the churches, at times arranging 
two shows a year some of them among the best in the town. At 
Tinwald, the Anglican and the Presbyterian congregations and the 
school were active as were various Methodist groups at Willowby. 
Among county school committees, that of the Borough School 
most regularly promoted floral exhibitions, but many others did so 
on occasion. However, in number, if not in size those which 
formed part of the programmes of the Women’s Institutes through- 
out the county outdid all others. Their shows at Lowcliffe, Eiffel- 
ton, Wakanui, Chertsey and Methven were reported fully as were 
their district rose and spring shows held in Ashburton. Further 
evidence of the widespread attraction of such displays and competi- 
tions is provided by those organized by the Cavendish Club, the 
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Workingmen’s Club, the Returned Services’ Association and the 
local branch of the New Zealand Labour Party. 

By the beginning of this period the Ashburton winter show no 
longer occupied its former prominent place among the annual 
gatherings in the borough. Farmers had almost completely ceased 
to support the sections for farm produce and in 1937 the Fanciers’ 
Society (as the Poultry, Pigeon and Canary Society renamed itself) 
deleted these classes from the catalogue. Nevertheless the society 
remained a county as well as a borough organization: from 1943 
to 1969 J. H. Grigg of Longbeach was patron and from 1942 to 
1948 Samuel Priestley Taylor of Eiffelton, who was prominent in 
the County Council and the dairy company, was president. 

The society had held its exhibitions almost continuously for 
forty years in the arcade free of charge. However, the building 
was not available after 1938 and the New Zealand Farmers Co- 
operative Association offered its mart in West Street. From this 
time the society’s shows regained much of their earlier popularity, 
certainly among exhibitors. The dog section was particularly 
strong; in some years two separate dog shows were held. Entries 


- of cats and caged birds advanced in number and standard even 


during the war and from 1946 to 1952 continued to reach new 
heights. 

Perhaps enough detail has been given to establish the fact that 
in spite of the interruptions caused to some activities by the depres- 
sion and the war and more generally by such countervailing 
influences as ease of travel to Christchurch, the cinema and radio, 
social organizations developed more strongly after 1930 than before. 
Television, of course, was not yet a force to be reckoned with. A 
more marked resurgence can be traced in outdoor sports. 


SPORT 


All sports, both those catering chiefly for spectators and those, such 
as fishing, for participants only, went through periods of decline 
because of the depression and the war. However almost all 
responded in time to the demand for entertainment and athletic 
activity which followed the return to peace and finished this period 
in a healthy condition. Moreover the last years were marked by 
the addition of some half-dozen new forms of organized competi- 
tion. 

On the evidence of totalisator figures (attendance numbers were 
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not reported) the Ashburton Trotting Club increased greatly in 
popularity and maintained its relative advantage in this respect 
over the Racing Club. In 1929 for example, the winter meetings 
of both clubs took place in fine weather but almost twice as much 
money went through the totalisator at the ‘trots’. (£22,791— 
£11,781.) On Boxing Day 1949 three trains and fleets of buses and 
motorcars took crowds from Christchurch to Ashburton. Betting 
totalled £82,149. Over £125,000 was ‘invested’ at a two-day meeting 
in June 1951. The best comparable betting figure for the Racing 
Club was £60,515, at the two-day meeting of April-May 1951. 

During the slump, betting decreased by one-quarter. A quick 
rebound resulted not only in the highest attendance for eight years 
at the autumn meeting of 1934 but in a greatly increased betting 
total (£16,072). As conditions improved the King’s Birthday meet- 
ings of 1937, 1938 and 1939 each in turn broke all previous records. 
Again, in spite of petrol rationing and other effects of war, on 
Boxing Day 1942 both attendance and totalisator figures (£51,000) 
were higher than ever. Later however, the number of meetings was 
halved and the army also occupied the racecourse buildings. 

The immediate post-war years were among the most successful 
in the club’s history. Even on King’s Birthday, 1945, amid dust 
and hats flying before a nor’wester, the totalisator proved quite 
unable to meet the demands of the record attendance. It was said 
that 600 motorcars were counted returning north on that evening. 
In the following year an increase in permits enabled the club to 
hold its first two-day meeting for nearly twenty years and its most 
successful to that date. On the second day there were two £1000 
races. At this time the club gave nearly £10,000 a year in stakes 
and provided four days’ sport in a year. 

For almost all this period, H. F. Nicoll was president of both 
racing and trotting clubs. From 1922 to 1947 he was president of 
the New Zealand Trotting Conference and his son, Arthur J. Nicoll 
followed him in this position. Of trotting horses bred or owned 
in the county, Lucky Jack and Haughty both won the New Zealand 
Cup twice. The latter was, in 1944, the first mare in the Southern 
Hemisphere to break two minutes for the mile. Wrackler won the 
New Zealand Cup in 1930 as a pacer and in 1933 the Dominion 
Handicap, the main race for straight-out trotters. Indianapolis, one 
of the few horses to win the New Zealand Cup three times, and 
perhaps the best ever New Zealand pacer, was bred by A. J. Nicoll. 

At the meetings of the Ashburton County Racing Club the two 
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trotting events in the programme were always the most popular. 
This club was more seriously affected by the slump than the 
Trotting Club; betting fell by one-half and did not revive until 
1936. Perhaps the best meeting of the 1930s was that held on 
Coronation Day 1937. No other races were held in Canterbury 
and two full trains ran from Christchurch. Recovery from war 
conditions began in 1944. The betting was a record at the spring 
meeting of that year and the dividend of £500 paid on Night Robe, 
whose jockey had been engaged only a few minutes before weighing 
in, was almost a record for a New Zealand galloping meeting to 
that time. In 1946 the renewal of the steeplechase course resulted 
in a farcical race—every starter baulked or fell at least once. There 
was a repeat fiasco in 1947. The brush fences were not unduly 
difficult but had been built to be jumped cleanly. 

The introduction of ‘off-course’ betting in 1951 increased the 
amount of money invested but reduced attendances. For example 
in the year 1951-2, over £150,000 was paid through the totalisator 
at the three meetings of the Racing Club. In the following year 
the amount was down to £91,000, but slightly more was placed 
through the Totalisator Agency Board. (Branches of the board 
opened at Methven in August and in Ashburton in September 
1952.) As against this loss to the club, which received, however, a 
small amount from the board’s profits, the introduction at this 
time of ‘doubles’ betting increased the interest taken in betting on 
horse races. 

After the Methven Trotting Club secured a totalisator permit in 
1926 it made spectacular progress, attracting two train loads of 
spectators and crowds of motorists to the Mount Harding course. 
The first years of the 1930s were lean ones but by 1933 the betting 
began to recover and reached £21,000 before the club lost its 
licence during the war. After its restoration, the totalisator returns 
were comparable with those at Ashburton; they reached £61,589 
in 1951. 


The Ashburton Trotting Club now holds a distinctive place 
among New Zealand country sporting organizations because of its 
financial strength, the races it promotes and the crowds it attracts. 
But the local Rugby Union came close to achieving at least brief 
pre-eminence when, in 1938, its team almost took the Ranfurly 
Shield from Southland. It was defeated 20-16 in the last minute, 
after being unlucky with at least one decision. (Ashburton chal- 
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lenged again in the following year only to be beaten 50-0.) During 
the later 1930s the local representatives were successful in three 
matches against South Canterbury which helped to redress the 
balance of wins between Ashburton and Timaru. In 1940 they 
won against both South Canterbury and North Otago. Earlier, in 
1933, Ashburton played a shield game against Canterbury and in 
1944 made a good showing against a strong Canterbury fifteen. 
In other years it performed well against, and sometimes defeated, 
Canterbury B teams. 

The performances did more than credit to the position of rugby 
in the county. Until 1936 if not later, attendances at matches were 
small and senior teams sometimes played short-handed. Newspaper 
correspondents proclaimed a decline in the popularity of the game. 
Only the country clubs maintained the standard of the senior com- 
petition. Bickering troubled union meetings. In 1934 a motion to 
revert to sub-union status almost secured the necessary two-thirds 
vote. 

One notable feature of the post-war years was the revival of 
strength among town clubs. Allenton won the competition in 1946 
and Celtic, a new club, in the following two years. Another feature 
was a new interest taken by spectators. Large crowds attended 
matches even on race days. The representative team played attrac- 
tive football and enjoyed a number of successes. Three games 
against North Otago in 1951-2 were all close and all of high 
standard. In those years Mid-Canterbury, as the Union was named 
in 1948, also defeated South Canterbury, Marlborough, Motueka- 
Golden Bay and Ellesmere. 

Ashburton failed to secure representation in a New Zealand 
rugby team although it came near to doing so when Archibald 
Graham McCormick of Hinds was chosen for the 1925 tour of 
Australia soon after leaving the county. Nevertheless Ashburton 
people took pride in the achievements of Ashburton men selected 
while playing for other unions. Chief among these was Alan 
Charles Compton Robilliard who was a member of three touring 
teams, those to Britain in 1924, to Australia in 1926 and to South 
Africa in 1928. In 1938 Claude Wright Williams, played for the 
All Blacks side in Australia. John Wallace Kelly represented New 
Zealand in 1949 and again in 1953-4 with the All Black team in 
Britain, France and North America. Robilliard, Williams and 
Kelly were old boys of Ashburton High School. The last, son of 
the retired county clerk, was perhaps the most successful as an 
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athlete at school. He was champion of both swimming and tennis 
for several years, a member of the cricket, shooting and football 
teams and he held four school records in field events. Among the 
eight military teams which during 1941-4 played in the local senior 
competition were a number of future All Blacks. 

Although perhaps the Ashburton Cricket Club was the strongest 
in the Ashburton County Cricket Association’s senior competition 
during the 1930s the successes of the Fairfield (Fairton) Club were 
notable and the Rakaia Club fielded strong teams. In the local 
competition Reginald T. Drennan, captain of Fairfield for many 
years, was probably the most successful player. He headed the 
table for batting and bowling averages in 1934, his centuries were 
a feature of several seasons and his club won the competition in 
1931, 1932, 1935, 1936 and 1938 and again when it resumed in 
1945. 

The most widely known cricketer in the county at this time 
was Jan Malone Hamilton. Before going to Ashburton he had 
represented New Zealand (1928) and Canterbury from 1927 to 
1933. Not being able to secure the necessary practice in Ashburton 
he gave his time rather to administration and coaching whilst still 
remaining active as a player until the end of this period. 

For nine years of this period, 1939-48, R. H. Biggar was presi- 
dent of the association. He was first assistant at the High School, 
one of those teachers whose personal idiosyncrasies endeared him 
to his pupils as much as did his enthusiasm for the subjects he 
taught. In the community he was also church warden of St 
Stephen’s 1936-48, president of the Sports Association—a super- 
vising organization—and, earlier, a leading member of the Rugby 
Union and other bodies. Moreover, during the 1930s, both he and 
his son, Ronald Walter, were at times prolific scorers in the local 
competition. 

Men’s hockey was revived in 1931 and the Mid-Canterbury sub- 
association was formed. In 1932 there were six teams, three of 
them from town churches. County representative teams competed 
on level terms with Canterbury teams of a grade below. Later the 
main outside matches were those between the winning club teams 
of the Ashburton, South Canterbury and North Otago competitions 
for the Walker Hall shield. Baring Square and Wakanui were 
narrowly defeated in 1936 and 1937, Wakanui won in 1941 and 
the Technical Old Boys’ Club in 1953. When the sub-association’s 
competition resumed in 1946, Baring Square Methodist was the 
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only remaining church team. But there were now five country 
teams—from Methven, Barrhill, Rokeby, Wakanui and Lowcliffe 
and four from the town. However this wide-spread interest did 
not continue and by 1953 only three strong clubs remained—Tech- 
nical Old Boys’, Wakanui and Lowcliffe. 

Women’s hockey appears to have been the strongest, compara- 
tively speaking, of all team sports in the county. Until 1933 the 
local sub-association provided many players for Canterbury pro- 
vincial representative teams. In 1931 there were six of them, more 
than half the Canterbury A team—all from Tinwald, as indeed 
were most of those chosen in earlier years. In 1929 Berenice Milli- 
champ of Tinwald and Jean Burrows of Methven were selected 
to play for New Zealand, and in 1935 Marjorie Gudsell of Tinwald 
was a member of a New Zealand team which toured Australia— 
the first one to leave the country—and she captained the New 
Zealand University representative team in the following year. 

In 1933 Ashburton formed a separate association and the county 
team came nearest to winning the K Cup, the New Zealand major 
associations championship, in 1938. By a remarkable coincidence 
1938 was the year that saw the rugby representatives give their 
best performance. 

During the 1930s the Hinds and Tinwald clubs usually won the 
senior championship—the Gala Cup. After the war, Methven and 
Lowcliffe shared the honours. The Methven Club established a 
reputation for holding annually what was perhaps the most suc- 
cessful five and six-a-side tournament in the Dominion. In 1937 
it attracted fifty-four teams, nineteen being of men. By 1946, there 
were 121 teams competing. However, in 1953 Ashburton eclipsed 
this record, having 152 teams at its tournament. 

Doubtless more adults played tennis than any other athletic 
sport. But the same was not true of organized competition matches. 
In 1929 a critic complained of the ‘stagnant’ state of the game. 
It appears that during this period there was no inter-club competi- 
tion until 1931 and no senior competition until 1939. Junior grade 
matches were played among six teams and some fifteen town and 
country clubs played privately arranged matches. However, a 
representative team played occasional matches against South Can- 
terbury, Malvern, North Canterbury, Banks Peninsula and Elles- 
mere. A ‘Gala Cup’ competition provided a form of annual county 
championship and an annual country teams tournament was held 
at Rakaia. 
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Regular weekly competitions resumed after the end of the war- 
time rationing of tennis balls. Six clubs between Tinwald and 
Lowcliffe arranged a competition of their own while up to seven 
other clubs in different years entered teams in the senior and junior 
grades of the competition organised by the sub-association. The 
most consistent of the leading players in the county at this time 
was Miss Edna Meredith (Mrs Ronald Oakley). 

During the 1930s only two athletic clubs held meetings at all 
regularly—Ashburton and Hinds. The latter was a professional 
club, but received such poor support for its cash events that it 
turned amateur in 1934. Its best meeting, in 1939, attracted 200 
competitors. The town club was not active after 1934, but the 
arrival in 1937 of V. Patrick Boot, a local man who had just 
represented New Zealand at the Berlin Olympic Games and who 
in the following year won the Empire half-mile at Sydney, brought 
about a revival of interest and the club held several small meetings 
before Boot was again transferred in 1939. 

Immediately after the war, E. J. Wood and others arranged 
evening meetings of some half a dozen events. But their attempts 
to establish the club by holding a large meeting were dogged by 
bad weather until that of late 1949 when about 1000 spectators 
attended and the competitors included sixty cyclists. From that 
time the club planned fortnightly and even weekly meetings and 
in some years maintained an almost unbroken sequence. In 1953 
the club managed the South Canterbury championships very suc- 
cessfully; the organization was excellent and the local club secured 
most points. During these later years the Hinds club confined 
its activities largely to supporting the annual gymkhana, a very 
successful Easter Monday gathering which catered for horse racing, 
Highland dancing and children’s events as well as athletics. 

About midway in this period Ashburton County, on a population 
basis, was probably far better provided with swimming baths than 
any other area in New Zealand. In 1940, there were sixteen 
properly formed pools, one for every thousand people. What is 
more, in the 1939-40 season various schools and swimming clubs, 
of which Ashburton East (Hampstead), Allenton and Methven 
clubs were most active, organized some forty carnivals. After 
being revived in 1928 the Ashburton East Club most consistently 
promoted competitions, holding at least seven meetings in a season. 
There were said to be 1000 spectators and swimmers present at 
one meeting in 1933, although 200 was generally reckoned a good 
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attendance. The Allenton baths were not opened until 1936 and 
the Ashburton Club, which used the Borough School baths, went 
through a quiescent period until 1947. From that date the Ashbur- 
ton and Allenton clubs and, after 1950, the Methven club, tried 
to maintain a programme of weekly meetings. 

The Ashburton Swimming Centre, established in 1922, organised 
the national intermediate championships in 1931 and the junior 
championships in 1951, both of which events, favoured by fine 
weather, aroused a great deal of enthusiasm in the town. After 
the war the centre’s teams competed annually with Oamaru and 
Timaru for the Cullen Shield and an inter-club relay competition 
was an additional feature. 

At the beginning of this period the Acclimatization Society began 
again to pursue an active policy. Its aim was ‘to restore the Ash- 
burton River to its earlier position as one of the good fishing rivers 
of New Zealand’. To this end it established a hatchery. During 
1931-2 it liberated some 300,000 brown trout fry in the river as 
well as 286,000 rainbow trout fry in Lake Camp and among the 
streams flowing into the Ashburton. Another important activity 
was saving fish stranded in the Hinds River when it dried; in 
1932 the society’s officers transferred 27,000 two-year-old trout 
from the pools in that river to the Ashburton. In 1937, again, 
the society was very active, placing half a million fry in the upper 
Rangitata and Hinds rivers and the lakes. 

The society issued 381 licences in 1930. By 1950 the number 
had doubled to 760. Good catches of quinnat salmon—liberated 
in the Waitaki River—were taken at the Rangitata mouth during 
the 1930s; they weighed from 15 lb. to 38 Ib.; one of 384 Ib., 3 ft. 
5 in. long, was landed in February 1942. The largest catches in the 
Ashburton appeared to be of salmon trout up to 30 in. long and 
weighing about 13 Ib. At the end of the period an Angling Club 
reported its day excursions; on the opening day of the season in 
November 1953 forty members of the club took 107 fish from 
Lake Heron. 

During these later years George Kelly was a leader in acclimatiza- 
tion affairs. In 1953 he was appointed for a fourth term as president 
of the South Island acclimatization societies and also as a repre- 
sentative on the Freshwater Advisory Council. 

In 1953 there were four golf clubs in the county. The game had 
been played in Ashburton since about 1897 but on links of uncom- 
fortably small size at the showgrounds and racecourse. The club 
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was revived in 1919 and in the following year moved to the river- 
side opposite Buckley’s Terrace, Tinwald. Here from an unpromis- 
ing terrain covered in gorse, flax and willow members produced a 
very pleasant nine-hole course which was later enlarged. The club 
used this course until as late as 1951 when the record April flood 
of that year saw the water reach the spouting of the clubhouse. 
Members then bought 120 acres north of the racecourse and, again 
by their own efforts, although with the aid of farm machinery, 
laid out the ‘Brandon’ Course. They planted 4500 trees mainly on 
the boundaries and made greens and four miles of fairways over 
two chains wide. 

One of the most prominent members of the club’s teams in its 
early years had been J. S. Tennant, headmaster of the High School. 
Perhaps no player was more often seen on the riverside course 
than E. A. Cockroft, the head of the same school. Cockroft was 
a fine athlete, and played off a handicap of three, almost the lowest 
in the club. He was usually well to the fore in all the club’s 
matches and competitions. 

The Methven Golf Club was formed and played its first competi- 
tions in 1924. It moved first to Mount Harding estate and then in 
1939 to new professionally designed links nearby. These last were 
later enlarged to full size. 

The Rakaia Club formed a course near the bridge in 1927 but 
moved to Acton in 1933. In 1933, also, a club was established 
at Mayfield. 

At the beginning of this last period there were four bowling clubs 
in the county. The Ashburton, Methven and Rakaia clubs, founded 
in 1899, 1900 and 1915 respectively, had greens in the domains 
of the three towns. In 1920 these clubs formed the Ashburton 
Bowling Sub-centre. Then in 1925 the Allenton Bowling Club was 
established as part of a larger sports’ club with its own grounds. 
Three more clubs were started during the quarter century—at 
Hinds in 1939, Hampstead in 1946 and Mayfield in 1952. (Two 
clubs—offshoots of the Tinwald Workingmen’s Club and the Ash- 
burton Club and M.S.A.—began playing in 1963.) 

Perhaps the most successful local bowler was D. Campbell, who 
twice won the Canterbury singles championship. But the record 
of the Lane family, three of whom were leading members of the 
Ashburton Club’s teams, should also be mentioned. 

The ‘fine old English game’ of croquet was played at station 
homesteads as soon as runholders had time to lay down lawns. 
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But no public croquet club was formed in Ashburton until 1899, 
at about the same time as the first bowling club. The Methven 
Club, one of the strongest in the county—was established in 1920, 
the Allenton Club in 1926, the Waireka Club (also in the town) 
in 1933 and the Chertsey Club in 1936. At various times clubs 
flourished also at Rakaia, Wakanui and Willowby. The game 
appears to have been at its most popular during this period for 
since that time all but four clubs—Methven, Allenton, Waireka and 
Chertsey—have gone into recess. 

Perhaps the Ashburton Boxing Association was not as successful 
during the 1930s as earlier. Certainly in 1936 the Rakaia Club 
appeared to be attracting larger houses for its tournaments. But 
from 1944 to 1947 there was increased activity. In the former 
year the association organized four tournaments for amateurs and 
novices each of from eleven to fifteen bouts. Large audiences 
gathered for the five tournaments in 1947 in spite of the hard 
seating in the Radiant Hall and sometimes of bad weather. Never- 
theless fewer tournaments were held in later years. As was the 
general experience throughout New Zealand, boxing was most 
popular in the 1920s. 

On 30 April 1945, H. R. Freeman collapsed at the ringside. 
Perhaps the report of his death claimed too much when it called 
him ‘the father of boxing in Ashburton’.”* But he had been prom- 
inent in the sport for thirty years, had opened one of the first 
boxing schools in the county and had trained several local men 
who became New Zealand champions. They included T. Lister of 
Maronan, R. Withell of Ashburton and, earlier, A. G. McCormick 
of Hinds. Over the years the representatives of the Ashburton and 
Rakaia associations won twelve New Zealand titles and, in spite 
of the decline in interest, seven of them were gained during this 
last period. However the best known boxer, Brian McCleary of 
Methven, won his titles in the early 1920s. In no other sport have 
so many men from the county been prominent. 

During the 1930s two badminton clubs (Ashburton and Allen- 
ton) played occasional matches. After the war there were three 
(Ashburton, Mid-Canterbury and St Andrew’s) all apparently 
playing in the Arcade. An Ashburton Motorcycle Club, formed as 
early as 1915, had met with varying fortunes over the years. It 
was revived in 1947 and at times some hundreds of spectators 
attended meetings held at Seaview on the property of H. Brown, 
the club’s patron. 
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During the post-war years many other sports and pastimes were 
resuscitated or introduced; association football, softball, harriers, 
archery, marching and ice-skating among them. The last, with rinks 
provided at Mount Hutt, Mount Harper and, in 1952, at Staveley, 
was perhaps the most popular, though dependent on weather condi- 
tions. The growing demand for facilities for indoor sport—boxing, 
basketball, table tennis, indoor bowls, and gymnastics—led to plans 
being made in 1950 for the building of a sports’ hall as a centennial 
memorial. (When these failed a substitute building was found.) 
Indeed, sports of all kinds played such a prominent part in the 
social life of this last period that a more detailed description has 
been called for. Likewise the opportunity has been taken to 
include those previously omitted because they attracted relatively 
few players. 


An attempt has been made in this part of the history to show 
how slump and war decided the shape of economic and social life 
in very many ways. It will also be clear that improvements in 
communications, the mechanisation of agriculture and the applica- 
tion of scientific techniques to farming practice were influential. 
These benefits gave the farmer greater opportunities for social life, 
as electricity had done for his wife. At the same time government 
regulations shortened working hours in the town. Increased involve- 
ment in a wider variety of sporting pastimes was one result of the 
general extension of leisure time. 


Ashburton was the last town of any consequence to be estab- 
lished in Canterbury, but it secured borough status before several 
others and as early as 1886 only Christchurch, Timaru and Lyttel- 
ton were larger. Yet it was well into the present century before 
Ashburton became a pleasant place to live in or was able to rival 
the towns of South Canterbury in attractiveness. This was largely 
due to lack of water and to constant exposure to nor’west winds. 
But although its appearance may have been drab, its inhabitants 
were anything but dull. Few towns with a short history of some 
seventy-five years could claim such colourful civic leaders as 
Hugo Friedlander and David Thomas or a magistrate as witty as 
John Olliver or a newspaper editor the equal of Joseph Ivess 
for outspokenness. In addition three of the earliest barristers and 
solicitors—Purnell, Brandon and O’Reilly—were men of decided 
character. Although an Englishman, Purnell fought in the Ameri- 
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can Civil War. He not only wrote verse and scientific articles but 
played a vigorous part also in political life and in sport. Gerald 
Dyson Brandon sang English songs in a magnificent baritone voice 
and, in court, he convulsed bench and bar with humorous sallies. 
The waggish Francis Philip O’Reilly was long remembered. In 
1881 he announced that he intended to woo the virgin constituency 
of Wakanui like an Irishman. Due to deliver a political speech at 
Chertsey, he missed his train, broke a collarbone while cycling to 
his appointment, yet kept his audience thoroughly entertained. 

The Ashburton Guardian and its contemporaries have provided 
most of the materia] for this history. It is therefore appropriate 
to describe two of the Guardian’s proprietors. The influence which 
the newspaper wielded was a tribute to their character. William 
Jukes Steward (later Sir William) was a member of the House of 
Representatives for the Waitaki electorate from 1871 to 1875 and 
1893 to 1911 and for Waimate, covering much the same area, from 
1881 to 1893. He bought the Ashburton Mail in 1884 and the 
Guardian the following year, and owned both journals until 1900. 
He published them from the same office and for much of the time 
acted as editor during parliamentary recesses and as political corre- 
spondent while the House was in session. During 1891-3 he was 
Speaker of the House; his appointment was celebrated by a staff 
picnic at Lagmhor, which meant the sacrifice of one issue of both 
papers. He was something of a local notability in Ashburton, 
performing various ceremonial functions and delivering occasional 
addresses remarkable for their surprising puns. But his duty to 
his electorate kept him out of borough affairs. When about 1909 
David Low drew a cartoon of Steward, he pictured him with an 
armful of private members’ bills—he apparently introduced more 
of them than anyone else—and reading from one of his numerous 
volumes of verse. On his lapel was pinned the white rose of a 
blameless life. 

Robert Bell, then manager of the Timaru Herald, bought the 
two newspapers in 1900 and remained in Ashburton until 1917 
when he became managing director of the Lyttelton Times, Christ- 
church. He already had interests in four other New Zealand news- 
papers. He retained his seat on the boards of several Ashburton 
businesses until 1926 and was a member of numerous societies, 
lodges and clubs in both Ashburton and Christchurch. In 1921 
he created an endowment for scholarships and a lectureship in 
journalism at Canterbury University College and in 1937 his will 
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provided for other scholarships at the college and Ashburton High 
School. In his later years he became more widely known than any 
other Ashburton resident. From 1926 to 1937 he served as presi- 
dent of the Press Congress of the World and was then a central 
figure at many gatherings over four continents. 


By 1920 Ashburton had grown larger than Lyttelton and thus 
took the place which it still holds as the third largest centre 
in Canterbury. This development was due above all to the very 
pronounced changes that seventy years of settlement had witnessed 
in its surrounding countryside. The one-time ‘trans-Rakaia desert’ 
had been transformed into one of the most productive regions in 
the province. Ashburton County thus developed until it occupied 
first place among Canterbury farming counties. By 1953 Waimate, 
its nearest rival, had less than half its area of cultivation and about 
two-thirds its number of farms and sheep. Drainage of the coastal 
swamps and tree planting and water race construction on the upper 
plains had been features of the first period of improvement in 
Ashburton County. Almost all the country districts shared alike 
in the technological advances which came about from the 1920s 
onward. But because of the large irrigation schemes mentioned 
earlier Ashburton was better placed to take advantage of them 
than most others in Canterbury. 
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Records 


EARLY GEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION OF ASHBURTON 
COUNTY 


D. R. Gregg Canterbury Museum 


JuLius Haast arrived in Christchurch in mid-February 1861 to take 
up his appointment as provincial geologist—the first permanent 
appointment of a scientist in New Zealand. Haast, aged thirty- 
eight, was a German born in Bonn, who had arrived in New 
Zealand just over two years before to report on the suitability of 
the country for German emigration. 

Within a few days of his arrival in Christchurch, Haast set off 
to explore the western mountains probably sharing the high hopes 
of the Provincial Council of the discovery of gold and other 
minerals. From 20 February until returning to Christchurch on 
5 June he investigated the basins of the Ashburton and Rangitata 
rivers following both rivers and their tributaries back to their 
sources. For his work along the Rangitata he chose as his base 
Samuel Butler’s hut on Mesopotamia which Butler had taken up 
the year before. (Haast was accompanied by Dr Andrew Sinclair, 
surgeon and, from 1844 to 1856, New Zealand Colonial Secretary, 
who studied the botany of the region and made collections of 
specimens. Unfortunately, on 28 March, Sinclair decided to return 
to Mesopotamia and was drowned while crossing the Rangitata.) 

Haast discovered important fossils along the tributaries of the 
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Clyde River not far upstream from the present Erewhon homestead. 
These included fossil shells and plants that are now known to have 
lived in the Triassic period, some 200 million years ago. At the 
time they were the oldest fossils known from New Zealand, and 
the first to be found in the hard greywacke and argillite of the 
Southern Alps. Haast found some bones with the shells and these 
were identified by James Hector in 1874 as those of an ichthyosaur, 
a large marine reptile. 

During May, Haast explored the ancient volcanic rocks that 
make up much of Clent Hills and Mount Somers. At the western 
end of the former, in a steep gully now known as ‘Haast Stream’ 
he collected ‘a rich harvest of impressions of fossil ferns’. Alto- 
gether during this expedition he discovered along the two rivers the 
most important fossil deposits yet known in New Zealand. 

With an Australian friend, Haast returned to the district in 
February and March 1864 looking particularly for coal of which 
he had found traces in 1861. However, he also explored the Hinds 
River and followed the Cameron River to its glacial source in the 
Arrowsmith Range. His appointment as provincial geologist having 
terminated in 1868, he later worked under the instruction of James 
Hector, director of the New Zealand Geological Survey. During 
January and February 1872 he was back again in the Ashburton- 
Rangitata area in search of coal. He pointed out the presence of 
workable seams of good brown coal near the Stour River as well 
as deposits of clay, silica sand and limestone. All these minerals 
are worked today. 

On this 1872 visit Haast was accompanied by Alexander McKay 
as an assistant. In 1878 Hector sent McKay to collect more fossils 
from the Clyde River locality. 

Haast acquired a European reputation among geologists during 
the 1860s. It was based, however, not on his fossil finds though 
these are now of most interest but mainly on the theories he 
developed on the glaciation of this area. He was the first man in 
New Zealand to envisage a ‘Great Glacial Period’. He considerably 
overestimated the size of the local glaciers, reckoning the Rakaia 
and Rangitata glaciers were fifty-eight and forty-eight miles long 
respectively. (It is now held that there were three periods of 
glaciation from about a million years to 100,000 years ago.) Haast’s 
conclusions influenced scientific thinking throughout the world on 
the problem of glaciation. 
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ASHBURTON PRE-HISTORY 
Michael M. Trotter Canterbury Museum 


In 1900 William W. Smith, at that time curator of the Ashburton 
domain and gardens, read a paper before the Philosophical Insti- 
tute of Canterbury on ‘Ancient Maori Relics from Canterbury, 
New Zealand’. He dealt mainly with the discovery of artifacts in 
the Ashburton district, giving details to show that stone implements 
were being ploughed up in every part of the county. Among the 
artifacts he mentioned were a wooden bowl discovered by John 
Bishop of Wheatstone and adzes of various shapes and sizes found 
at the Ashburton River mouth by J. McCoskery and J. Trevurza, 
near the Hinds River by John Price and R. Moore, at Mayfield 
by G. L. Twentyman and — Kellahan, at Mount Somers by John 
Hood, and by unnamed men at Springburn, at Spreadeagle (by 
men making roads) and in the river bed near Ashburton borough. 
At Pendarves a farmer had ploughed up a greenstone chisel and 
several large pieces of greenstone had been gathered from near the 
Rangitata River mouth. 

On the evidence of these discoveries Smith suggested that Canter- 
bury had formerly been inhabited by a large nomadic Maori popu- 
lation. He reported that at only one place did the richness of the 
remains indicate occupation of a site for any length of time. This 
site, which was first investigated by Julius Haast as long ago as 
1869, was just outside the county at the mouth of the Rakaia 
River on the east bank. 

Regular archeological investigation in Ashburton County has 
been undertaken only in the past few years by the present writer. 
Work on the Rakaia mouth site and on a smaller one opposite on 
the west bank showed that the main site had been a village occupied 
by Moa-hunters, that is, the early Maori inhabitants of the South 
Island. It covers about twenty acres over which were found scat- 
tered burnt stones, broken moa bones, artifacts and other occupa- 
tional material. A few deposits of undisturbed material were found 
below plough depth and samples of moa bones from this level have 
been radiocarbon dated as being five to six hundred years old. 

There are archaeological sites on both sides of the Wakanui 
Creek, that on the western bank being several acres in extent. 
Many artifacts and moa bones have been found on the surface 
here after cultivation. A small test excavation in a cooking area 
showed a stratified deposit of occupational material—mostly bones, 
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charcoal and burnt stones—to a depth of over two feet in an oven 
hollow. Similar results were obtained from larger scale excavations 
made early this year (1971) when some thirty 5 ft. squares were 
excavated by a party of volunteers, working under my direction. 
The artifact assemblage is similar to that from the main Rakaia 
mouth site, the bones including those from two species of moa 
suggesting an age of 500 years or more for the first occupation. 

A camp site at the mouth of the Hinds River, on the south-west 
bank, appears to have resembled that at Wakanui although it is now 
largely destroyed by erosion. There is also considerable evidence 
of camping and cooking on both sides of the Rangitata River 
mouth. 

Apart from caches of artifacts reported by W. W. Smith and the 
Moa-hunter sites just mentioned, the concentration of artifact finds 
and ‘Maori ovens’ is greater in the one-time swamp between the 
Hinds and Ashburton rivers than elsewhere in the district. There 
are, for example, a dozen areas of blackened soil with burnt stones 
and other signs of occupation around Flemington, and numerous 
adzes have been found both near them and in other places where 
there are no reported signs of associated occupation. Further 
inland there are a few archaeological sites close to the rivers. Like 
the swamp, the rivers would have been a source of food—fish and 
perhaps shellfish in some places—and whether or not there was 
much bush on the plains throughout the prehistoric era, there would 
have been some, with its associated bird life, shelter and fire-wood 
along the waterways. 

Where the foothills meet the plains (see dotted line on map) is 
an archaeologically important area where many small sites—ovens, 
stone quarries, rock shelters—and numerous artifacts have been 
found. This concentration is due to several factors. In the vicinity 
of Surrey Hills a hard greenish stone suitable for making knives 
and adzes was obtainable. At Mount Somers and Inverary lime- 
stone formations were used as shelters; some still contain remains 
of red and black rock drawings. The third and perhaps most 
important attraction of the region was the forest. 

This recently collected evidence supports Smith’s conclusions. 
The distribution and largely temporary nature of archeological 
sites throughout Ashburton County appear to show that the pre- 
historic Maoris had, for the most part, a hunting and food gathering 
economy and that they moved from place to place to obtain food 
and other requirements where they were available. 
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THE MEN OF THE ASHBURTON DISTRICT 
WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES FOR THEIR COUNTRY 


FIRST WORLD WAR, 1914-18 


T. M. Abernethy, D. N. Adam, T. W. Adams, F. F. Adamson, J. 
Alexander, T. H. Alexander, C. B. Allen, J. Allwood, A. H. V. 
Anderson, D. W. Anderson, H. Anderson, W. Anderson, L. C. 
Andrewes, T. Armstrong, J. Arthur, W. Ascott, G. Ashton, S. W. 
M. Banks, P. Barrie, O. J. Baxter, E. H. Beaumont, J. McP. Bell, 
P. J. Benbow, P. D. Bennett, S. G. Berryman, W. H. Biggs, J. J. 
Blackburn, G. Body, T. Body, R. D. Boone, H. Bottle, F. Boucher, 
H. Boucher, T. Boughton, H. A. Bradford, H. E. Breach, S. F. 
Breach, J. Bremner, W. Brewer, B. Brook, J. Brook, A. C. Broom, 
F. G. Brown, G. R. Brown, P. J. Brown, R. Brown, W. R. J. 
Brown, J. Bruce, M. I. Buchanan, C. W. Burgess, G. Burgess, W. 
Burgess, P. Burke, A. T. E. Burnard, J. J. Cain, L. H. Callaghan, 
S. Callaghan, J. Cameron, G. H. Campbell, R. A. Campbell, W. 
Capley, H. Capon, W. H. Cartwright, R. C. Chambers, A. Chapman, 
S. S. Choate, A. J. Childs, A. R. Chivers, J. S. Church, J. L. 
Churchill, A. W. Claridge, S. Clark, C. T. Cleeve, T. Clinton, J. 
G. Clarke, P. Clarke, R. Cochrane, H. C. Collins, P. S. Collison, 
C. F. Colville, P. Considine, H. Coop, A. L. Cooper, G. H. Coup, 
A. Corbett, T. A. Corkhill, A. Crabb, G. M. Craighead, L. H. 
Craighead, J. Crawford, R. Crawford, W. Croy, G. D. J. Crum, G. 
Culverhouse, F. Culverhouse, A. Cunningham, H. N. Curline, R. 
W. Dalley, P. J. Daly, R. Dalton, A. Davis, A. L. Davidson, M. F. 
Davidson, M. Davidson, L. G. Dawe, G. K. Dee, A. J. Dellow, 
J. Dennison, J. Densem, C. de C. Denshire, J. J. Desmond, L. D. 
M. Dickson, P. W. Doig, E. Donn, T. Donnan, W. E. Doyle, G. 
K. Duff, J. Duncan, J. G. Dunphy, H. Durie, D. J. Dynes, G. E. C. 
Ellen, J. A. Elliott, M. H. Ellison, P. W. E. Evans, G. Farquhar, 
F. W. Faulkner, G. D. Ferriman, K. C. Finlayson, M. J. Fitzgerald, 
F. Forsythe, L. H. Frampton, G. Gadd, A. Geddes, R. H. St. C. 
Gee, W. J. Gee, W. H. Gilchrist, W. C. Gilham, A. Gillies, A. M. 
Gilmore, R. J. Glassey, H. Glendining, J. J. Godwin, H. Graham, 
H. M. Graham, L. J. Greenslade, S. Greer, J. Greygoose, M. T. 
W. Griffiths, W. Goulds, S. J. Gudsell, E. E. Haines, W. J. Halkett, 
J. Halliday, W. A. Hamilton, F. S. Hampton, J. M. Hampton, T. 
V. Hampton, J. Happer, T. Happer, K. S. Hardie, T. Harney, H. 
E. Harris, J. A. Harris, M. Harris, D. E. Harrison, N. D. Harrison, 
A. P. Harvey, D. Haslett, G. T. Hayes, G. T. Hegarty, A. W. 
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Hellem, W. Henderson, W. H. Henderson, W. Hendry, G. Hill, 
R. J. Honey, W. R. E. Hood, D. Houston, R. A. Houston, A. 
G. Humphries, W. C. Huffam, E. J. Hyde, A. M. Hyland, E. 
Hyland, E. J. Inwood, D. J. Irving, W. M. James, J. Jamieson, J. 
Jobberns, D. Johnston, J. E. Johnston, H. A. Joli, J. W. Jones, W. 
R. Jones, H. B. Joyce, W. J. Joynt, J. Keig, W. Kellec, L. J. Kelly, 
J. Kerr, R. H. Kingsbury, J. A. Kirdy, F. S. Kirdy, J. G. B. Kirk- 
ness, E. H. Knox, W. G. Kohlies, J. T. Laffey, R. H. Lambie, F. 
Langdown, T. Langley, W. A. Leith, W. D. Lemon, G. E. Lennon, 
E. I. W. Lee, J. Lee, A. P. Lewis, D. Lloyd, A. W. Long, H. A. 
Long, R. G. Loutitt, J. A. Lowe, A. R. Lusk, A. D. Luxton, W. 
Lynch, D. W. Lysaght, F. W. Lunt, J. Maidens, R. O. Maister, C. 
D. Makeig, J. T. Mangin, D. Manson, J. N. March, J. A. Marchant, 
J. A. Marr, E. T. Martin, W. H. Martin, H. D. Matuschka, G. C. 
Mayne, W. R. Merenberg, J. M. Middleton, I. Miles, J. Miles, S. 
Miles, T. Miles, J. R. Millar, D. C. Mills, H. W. Minnis, E. N. 
Monson, W. Moore, F. Morey, P. Moreland, W. B. Morrison, A. 
E. Mortimore, R. J. Murdoch, L. S. Murray, C. T. Mutton, S. G. 
McCallum, A. S. McClintock, C. G. McConachie, A. McDonald, 
A. C. MacDonald, C. C. McDonald, J. McDonald, D. McL. 
McDonald, T. A. McDonald, L. G. McFarlane, W. McGee, J. 
McGinn, J. O. McGuinness, D. J. McKay, E. A. McKay, R. H. 
McKay, J. McKay, J. S. McKee, D. Macintosh, P. McLachlan, F. 
A. McLaughlan, J. McLeish, T. McMinn, C. J. McNeill, A. 
McQuilken, A. P. McRae, D. A. McRae, J. McRae, J. McRohan, 
F. G. Naish, V. F. Nancarrow, J. Nee, C. Newlove, R. H. Nicholas, 
A. W. Nordstrom, H. A. Nordstrom, L. J. O’Carroll, H. O’Connor, 
T. A. O’Connor, A. J. O’Neill, M. O’Reilly, G. H. Olsen, C. 
Olsen, S. K. Osborne, J. D. H. Owens, E. W. Palmer, W. G. 
Patching, G. H. Patterson, F. J. Patton, W. S. Pennal, J. T. Perry, 
A. Peters, L. M. Percy, J. Pickering, G. Pitt, J. Pluck, J. Polson, 
J. T. Porter, G. W. Powell, P. Prendergast, E. J. Protheroe, W. 
Protheroe, G. Pugh, N. Pugh, D. A. Rae, W. J. Rae, T. A. Rainey, 
W. Rainey, H. L. Rapley, J. Readhead, S. H. Reed, A. D. R. 
Rendle, K. Renner, C. Rennie, J. Revelley, F. W. H. Richards, G. 
E. Richards, G. K. Richardson, F. G. Rickard, E. A. Rickman, H. 
B. Robertson, E. H. Robertson, J. H. Robinson, T. A. Robinson, 
J. Ross, S. Ross, W. A. Ross, H. B. Rountree, L. J. Rountree, W. 
G. Sage, A. E. B. Saunders, T. S. Sclater, E. H. Senior, D. A. 
Sheehan, J. Shields, J. Sillifant, E. Sims, R. F. Shepherd, J. Shep- 
pard, G. S. Simpson, A. E. Small, F. W. Small, A. E. Smith, B. A. 
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Smith, E. G. Smith, E. G. Smith, G. A. E. Smith, G. W. H. Smith, 
W. P. Smith, S. Smith, S. R. Smith, F. Smithies, J. Smythe, L. O. 
Soal, W. D. Stalker, A. Staff, G. W. Stayt, H. W. Steel, J. W. Steele, 
D. Stephen, A. T. Stephens, L. J. Stevens, T. H. Stevens, H. C. 
Stock, D. W. Strange, J. Street, F. J. Sullivan, S. Sullivan, B. Sutton, 
F, Sutton, R. Sutton, J. Taylor, W. G. Terris, R. M. Terris, C. J. 
Tilson, L. G. Tilson, C. E. Thomas, J. H. Thomas, R. J. Thomas, 
L. B. Thompson, A. Todd, C. H. Todd, G. Travers, R. J. Tremain, 
E. Tyrell-Baxter, F. C. R. Upton, A. J. Usher, W. E. Vague, A. 
Waddell, G. H. Waddell, H. Wade, J. E. Wakelin, W. Watt, D. 
Watson, J. W. B. Watson, J. W. H. Watson, W. Weaver, G. K. 
Webber, A. J. Wells, E. W. Wesley, P. Whearty, A. C. H. Whiting, 
O. D. Wilkie, H. L. Williams, J. R. Williams, W. R. Williams, J. 
M. Williamson, K. D. Wilson, B. B. Wood, W. G. Woods, A. W. 
Woodside, F. C. Wotten, W. T. Wotten, R. J. Worley, H. Wright. 


SECOND WORLD WAR, 1939-45 


H. Alington, C. A. R. Andrew, R. N. Arlington, G. S. Arthur, 
J. Ayers, H. V. Baird, J. E. Barton, C. W. Behrns, S. S. Bennett, 
E. S. Bentley, N. C. Bickend, J. Blackburn, J. C. Blackburn, H. 
Blunden, W. G. Boddington, C. J. Boswell, H. J. Boucher, I. 
M. Brown, W. S. Brown, D. G. Buchanan, W. G. A. Burgess, F. 
A. Bushell, C. Campbell, A. N. Capon, H. H. Christie, C. A. Clark, 
G. Clark, R. R. Cleland, C. A. Coldicott, N. J. Collins, I. A. 
Colquhoun, K. S. Cornelius, J. W. Creighton, N. G. Cromie, M. 
Curtis, L. W. Dabinett, T. W. Dabinett, G. T. Dalton, D. F. Dillon, 
C. E. Doherty, R. W. Doig, K. N. Dunstan, R. B. Ede, C. E. 
Fechney, A. W. Findlater, P. R. Fitzgerald, P. B. Flannery, R. C. 
Flower, E. B. Fooks, H. G. Fooks, S. C. Forbes, A. S. Frampton, 
S. I. Gallagher, L. B. Gibson, G. A. Glossop, H. G. Gordon, H. 
Goulden, A. N. Grigg, K. Halliburton, J. M. Hampton, P. M. 
Harper, L. F. Harris, E. C. Hart, N. G. Haslett, L. F. J. Hawke, 
T. R. Hawkins, K. A. Hepburn, S. D. L. Hood, J. E. Hooper, N. 
J. Hosking, R. Houston, W. F. Irwin, S. V. S. Johnston, D. S. 
Johnstone, W. G. Joiner, H. M. Kennedy, J. J. W. King, M. J. A. 
Kirdy, C. J. Knox, E. S. Knox, G. D. Knox, F. M. Laing, S. J. 
Leonard, K. E. Lithgow, C. G. J. Lloyd, K. J. Lowry, W. J. 
Lumsden, E. A. Lusk, K. Manson, A. E. Martin, L. C. Meachen, 
R. G. Miles, W. Y. Montgomery, C. J. Moorhead, H. W. Morgan, 
W. Morriss, R. M. Morrow, W. A. Mowat, J. D. Mulligan, G. 
McCallum, L. H. McClimont, A. F. McCormick, J. A. McCormick, 
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E. J. McEachen, L. J. McIver, I. M. McKay, E. W. McLachlan, 
R. R. McMillan, J. G. McMurchy, A. T. McRae, C. C. Osborne, 
A. W. Osman, J. L. Partridge, J. S. Patterson, R. G. C. Payne, 
A. M. Penman, W. J. A. Penney, S. B. Peryman, D’A. R. T. 
Pilbrow, M. R. Pilbrow, H. W. G. Porter, W. Pritchard, L. Reid, 
J. L. Richards, J. T. Riley, C. M. Robertson, T. Sampson, G. V. 
D. Scott, D. Shaw, T. J. Simpson, G. B. Skinner, G. Smith, R. A. 
Smith, I. §. A. Stevenson, T. J. S. Swaney, R. J. Swingler, L. A. 
Tait, J. Templeton, H. M. Thompson, W. L. Thompson, N. E. 
Thomson, H. S. Tod, A. Todd, J. R. Tonks, J. R. Towers, C. J. 
Trevella, J. R. Upton, R. W. Vessey, M. H. Walker, J. P. Walsh, 
G. W. Waters, L. I. Watt, R. J. Watt, R. J. Webster, W. Wells, 
J. M. Welsh, S. J. Wendleborn, D. J. R. White, N. E. Whiting, T. 
J. Whiting, B. S. Wilkie, E. B. Withell, I. R. Withell, L. J. Wood. 


EARLY ASHBURTON SHEEP AND CATTLE 
STATIONS—TO 1880 


Based on L. G. D. Acland, The Early Canterbury Runs with 
emendations and additions. 


ACTON, runs 87-91, 128-9, 132; 80,000 acres approx., at Rakaia 
mouth. First effective licensee, Edward Chapman, July 1853. Later 
lessees, Matthew Holmes, Hankey and Co, N.Z. and A. Land 
Company. Sheep: 1860-5000, 1864-15,000, 1871-40,000, 1876- 
32,000. Managers, J. S., D., and N. McLean. 

ALFoRD, run 126; 20,000 acres approx., Foothills, between North 
Ashburton R. and Taylor’s Stream. First licensees, F. W. Delamain 
and Kennaway brothers. Later lessees, Thos. Rowley and Fredk. 
Tooth. Sheep: 1859-2500, 1863-10,000, 1871-9000. Tooth free- 
holded 10,000 acres. 

ANAMA (Gawler Downs, Dunolly) run 8 NZR, renumbered, 
401; 40,000 acres approx., Hinds to Ashburton rivers, partly on 
plains. First licensee, G. G. Russell, October 1854. Later lessees, 
G. A. Anstey, W. S. Peter. Sheep: 1855-2700, 1862-17,000. Peter 
freeholded nearly 18,000 acres, E. G. Wright, 10,000 acres of 
Gawler Downs. 

ASHBURTON, runs 98-9; 28,050 acres approx., north bank of 
Ashburton R. from above the forks to a mile below the town site. 
Lessees, H. J. and Sir T. Tancred and Rev. J. C. Allen, August, 
1853. Sheep: 1859-3200, 1866-13,000, 1875-12,000. Managers and 
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sub-lessees, J. Hayhurst, T. C. Moorhouse, Jas. Drife, R. Paul, H. 
T. Winter. 

BLACKForD, runs 201, 264 (and 329 in 1867); 15,000 acres for 
three runs, hill country including Mount Hutt. First effective licen- 
see, T. W. Hall, July 1857. Later lessees, H. F. and A. Gray, J. L. 
and E. S. Coster (1865). Sheep: 1863-4000, 1870-10,000, 1876- 
19,000. Manager, Alex. McLennan. 

BuccLeucy, run 1'25; about 20,000 acres, downs to near site of 
Mount Somers township. First licensees, Brittan and Stace. Later 
lessees, Ben Dowling, Captain J. McLean, N.Z.L. and M. Co, H. 
Chamberlain and J. H. R. Aitken, J. E. Taylor. Sheep: 1871- 
13,000. 

CLENT HILLS, runs 174, 262, 298, 377; over 50,000 acres, between 
Mt Somers and Lake Heron. First occupier, F. G. P. Leach, April, 
1858 of run 174. Other runs occupied 1858, 1859 and 1860. Later 
lessees, Thos. Rowley, Robt. Tooth (c. 1865), A. E. Peache, 1879. 
Sheep: 1859-1500, 1873-21,000. Managers, T. D. Bellett, G. C. 
Nixon. 

CoLDSTREAM, runs 37, 41, NZR, renumbered 453-4; over 51,000 
acres, Hinds to Rangitata rivers at mouth. First occupiers, E. and 
H. Gray, November 1854. Later (1866) J. and M. Studholme. C. 
H. Dowding was manager 1867-90. Sheep: 1858-3000, 1871-22,000. 

Corwark (Lendon, Lyndhurst), run 116; about 20,000 acres, on 
Rakaia R. First occupier, A. Lean. Later lessees, Wm Dunford, 
J. C. Wason (1870). Sheep: 1859-1000, 1863-5600, 1871-9500, 
1876-15,000. 

CRACROFT (Rosebank), run 42 NZR, renumbered 499; about 
54,000 acres, Hinds to Rangitata rivers above Maronan. First 
licensees, S. G. M. Nugent and Sir J. C. Wilson 1854. Sheep: 
1860-1000, 1874-24,000. Managers, W. Wilson, Bethune, G. Wright, 
W. J. Moffatt, Alex McColl. Much of station was not freeholded 
until 1890. It was sold to E. M. Goodwin in 1883 as 2000 acres 
freehold, 15,000 acres leasehold with 18,000 sheep. 

DouBLE HILL, runs 272, 291, 352, 386, 428, 435-6-7, 446, 459-60; 
143,309 acres in 1879. On Rakaia R. above the gorge. First lessees, 
A. Lean, O. Mathias, G. K. Mellish, W. Turton, W. D. Barnard. 
Later lessees, Worsley brothers, Jos. Palmer, W. Gerard (1877). 
Sheep: 1872-25,000. Manager for Palmer, Robt. Mackay. 

DraYToN (Spaxton, Scarness), runs 15, 42, 56 (329 briefly); 
about 20,000 acres, on plains between Mount Hutt and north 
branch of the Ashburton R. First effective occupier, T. Harding 
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(1858). Later lessees, H. J. Cridland, Jas Stuckey and Wm Allen, 
Ed. Chapman. Sheep: 1859-2000; 1864-4500, 1867-11,000, 1872, 
ditto. 

EREWHON (Forest Hill, Stronechrubie), runs 396-7; 10,000 acres 
on Upper Rangitata R. First lessees, R. M. Morten and Stace, 
1861. Later, Chas. J. Bell, G. McRae. Used at first as cattle 
station. 

HAKATERE, runs 181, 189, 256, 293, 350, 374, 384; possibly 67,000 
acres, Rangitata to Ashburton Rivers. First lessees, T. H. Potts, F. 
G. P. Leach, H. Phillips, Jnr. First run as cattle station. Sheep: 
1873-3000. Managers, H. Phillips and F. G. Cradock. 

HIGHBANK, runs 112-3, 119; about 20,000 acres on Rakaia R. 
First occupiers, G. W. and T. W. Hall, A. Lean, licences October 
1852 and 1857. Later lessees, Browne and T. Allen, 1859 and 
1864. Sheep: 1860-3000, 1863-12,000, 1866-19,000, 1867-21,000, 
1876-16,000. 

LaGMHor (Glenfawin), run 38 NZR; 46,000 acres (60,000 acres 
in 1859), Ashburton to Hinds rivers. First effective occupiers, A., 
J. and R. McLean, 1854. Sheep: 1855-1050, 1859-9700, 1863-6000. 
Manager, Donald McLean. 

LAVINGTON, run 117, about 20,000 acres, on Rakaia R. First 
lessees, Rev. C. R. Mackie and G. C. Beard, later C. N. and C. S. 
Mackie. Sheep: 1860-2700, 1863-6000, 1864-13,000, 1867-11,000, 
1876-9000. 

LONGBEACH, run 45 NZR, renumbered 247, and 51 NZR; 31,500 
acres, lower Ashburton to Hinds Rivers. First lessees, J. Field, 51, 
and Chas. Seal, 45, both November 1854. Later lessees, C. E. 
Fooks, (?), J. E. FitzGerald and C. P. Cox, G. H. Moore and 
Kermode, Michael Campbell and E. M. Templer, J. Grigg. These 
were cattle stations until after Grigg began to freehold the runs. 
(Moore and Kermode did not buy land here.) 

Lower LAKE HERON (Dunbar’s), runs 249, 279; 20,000 acres, 
between Lake Heron and Mt Arrowsmith. First occupier, Captain 
Thos. Harding, 1858. Later lessees, A. Olliver, Seymour, W. C. 
and A. J. Walker, Captain Geo. Scott, Miles, Hassel and Co. 
Sheep: 1874-5500. Managers, Jas. Johnstone, Alex Urquhart. 

MaARONAN, run 26 NZR, renumbered 531; 31,000 acres, between 
Rangitata and Hinds rivers above railway line. First occupier, J. 
D. Rogers, October 1854. Later lessees, Robt Wilkin and Arch. 
Thomson, J. Carter, John Raine, Rich. Strachey (1885). Sheep: 
1857-3000, later, 10,000. 
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MESOPOTAMIA, runs 214, 242, 338, 348, 353, 367, 375-6, 387 (?), 
402; of 60,000 (?) acres, Rangitata R. to top of Two Thumb 
Range. First licensee, run 214 by H. Phillips, Jnr., October 1857. 
First occupiers, Owen and Carter, March 1858 (?). Later lessees, 
J. J. King, Stace, J. H. Caton, C. Bulmer, C. G. Tripp, J. B. A. 
Acland, S. Butler, Wm Parkerson, Wm Cator, M. S. Campbell, J. 
R. Campbell. Sheep: 1865-7000, 1866-13,000, 1874-16,000, 1876- 
19,000. (Ceased to be part of Ashburton County in 1964.) 

Mount Hutt, runs 115, 148, 152; of 40,000 acres at the foot of 
the mountain. First lessees, G. W. and T. W. Hall and A. Lean, 
August 1853, May 1855. First occupier, A. Lean, 1857. Later 
lessee, H. P. Murray Aynsley, 1862. Sheep: 1857-2800, 1861-5000, 
1864-10,000, 1872-13,000. Managers, J. Carter, W. Allen, W. Dun- 
ford. 

Mount PossEssion, run 53 NZR, renumbered 543; of 53,000 
acres between Rangitata and Ashburton rivers above Anama. First 
licence, March 1856. First occupiers, C. G. Tripp and J. B. A. 
Acland. Later lessees, R. Tooth, T. and J. C. Rowley, 1861, W. C. 
and A. J. Walker, 1864. Sheep: 1874-18,000. 

Mount Somers, runs 44, 182, 391(415); of 20,000 acres, on 
the mountain and the downs at its foot. First licensees, July 1856, 
Tripp and Acland, occupied April 1857. Tripp took over, 1861. 
Later lessees, C. P. Cox, 1862, A. E. Peache, 1876. Sheep: 1859- 
3000, 1875-10,000. 

RINGWOOD, run 97; 7870 acres in the forks of the Ashburton 
River. First licensee, G. W. Hall, August 1853. Later lessee, 
Charles H. Greenstreet, 1863. Sheep: 1859-3900, 1865-4000, 1867- 
6500. 

RoKEBY, run 118; of 20,000 acres on the Rakaia River above 
Acton. First lessee, James B. Wemyss, September 1853. He was 
in occupation in 1854. Later lessees, A. Porter (from Wemyss), 
Cogle brothers, Kermode and Co. (G. H. Moore), Captain W. 
McN. Lyttleton. Sheep: 1854-1500, 1864-10,000, 1866-17,000, 
1876-9000. Managers, T. T. Dowling, F. Pitt. 

SHEPHERDS BusH, run 40 NZR; over 40,000 acres between the 
South Hinds and Rangitata rivers, one-third on the plains. First 
lessees, Benjamin and T. C. Moorhouse, November 1854. Held by 
B. Moorhouse and his widow until 1885. Sheep: 1859-2000, 1861- 
6000, 1863-7500. 

SCARNESS and SPAXTON see Drayton. 

SPRINGFIELD, runs 54, 106; of 20,000 acres on the plains on north 
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branch of the Ashburton River. First licences to J. and G. W. Hall, 
1852. New licences to W. B. Bray, August 1853. Later lessees, 
Jos Hill, 1859, Geo. Gould 1869, and D. Cameron. Sheep: 1864- 
6000, 1873-10,000, 1878-14,000. 

STRONECHRUBIE see Erewhon. 

UPPER LAKE HERON, runs 175, 314, 328, 398; of 35,000 acres 
north and west of the lake. Leased and occupied as four separate 
runs by J. Dudley and F. G. P. Leach, L. Stace, Thos. Harding 
and S. Butler. Subsequent lessees, W. J. Melhuish, F. Polhill, 
Trust and Agency Co., A. E. Merewether, E. J. Spence and E. W. 
Parker, H. J. and E. Washbourn. Polhill held at least three of the 
runs, 1865-83, though in the name of the Trust and Agency Co. 
Sheep: 1865-4000, 1874-11,000, 1875-12,500. 

VALETTA, run 58; 14,500 acres, between Hinds and Ashburton 
rivers. (An earlier run, No. 14 NZR was divided.) First lessee, G. 
D. Lockhart, October 1854. Later lessees, C. Hurst 1857, J. C. 
Aitken after 1863, W. C. Walker, c. 1870, Rev. Jas Wilson 1882. 
Sheep: 1860-3000, 1862-4500. 

WAKANUI, runs 139, 140, 150; about 60,000 acres, on the north 
bank of the Ashburton River at the mouth. Only lessees, G. H. 
Moore first took up run 140 in his own name and run 139 in that 
of R. O. Kermode, in May 1854. Sheep: 1862-9000, 1863-13,000, 
1864-15,000, 1865-20,000, 1867-44,000, 1872-40,000. Manager, W. 
J. Moffatt. 

WESTERFIELD, runs 59, 451: of 40,000 acres between the Ashbur- 
ton and Hinds rivers. First lessee, J. Hall, October 1854. First 
occupier, Chas Reed. Sheep: 1874-18,000. 

WINCHMORE, run 124; of 20,000 acres on the north bank of the 
Ashburton River. Only lessee, G. Hart, October 1853. He sub- 
leased to R. Park for much of time. Sheep: 1868-13,000, 1874- 
10,000. Managers, J. Bland, D. Cameron, M. Stitt. 

WINTERSLOW, run 414; of 20,000 acres in the hills between 
Mount Somers and Mount Hutt. First lessee, B. W. Taylor, July 
1861. Later, I. R. C. C. Graham, 1866. 


THE LARGE HIGH COUNTRY RUNS SINCE 1880 


In 1889 the remaining leasehold runs were re-arranged and new 
numbers given. These numbers are referred to in this section. 
BLACKForD, run 100; 35,000 acres, extended from the Rakaia 
bridge to Pudding Hill stream. It was passed in at the auction of 
1889, J. L. Coster having died and E. S. Coster not wishing to 
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retain the property. However, Alex McLennan, Coster’s manager 
secured the run and took Donald Cameron into partnership. Cam- 
eron sold his share to Syme. Hamish McLean apparently bought 
the lease before 1902 and retained it at the 1903 auction. For the 
auction of 1918 the property was divided and McLean retained 
run 100A, 16,000 acres, and perhaps run 100B. In any case McLean 
sold 100A to Sydney Edward Richards in 1919 and in 1923 S. E. 
and Leslie Lawrence Richards held a temporary licence for run 
100B, 15,520 acres. The Richards changed the name to “Mount 
Hutt’’. It appears that in the late 1930s the Richard brothers dis- 
solved partnership and, to simplify, L. L. Richards took the home- 
stead, the freehold near it and run 100A, and S. E. Richards, run 
100B. In 1943, 100A was transferred officially to L. L. and Albert 
Victor Richards and in 1945, run 100B went to James Elliott 
McDonald, at that time manager of Upper Lake Heron for R. C. 
Todhunter. In 1953, this run passed to Donald Ensor of Glenrock. 

The original Mount Hutt run was freeholded by H. P. Murray 
Aynsley and sub-divided in 1896 or 1898. Donald and Hamish 
McLean bought some 4500 acres and two homesteads. Donald 
took 2500 acres where he developed a large scale dairy farm and 
also the Blackford freehold alongside the river. Hamish took 3500 
acres of Mount Hutt and also the Blackford leasehold. Donald cut 
up and sold his Blackford property in 1908. The homestead passed 
in succession to James Poff, M. A. Bland, Montgomery and Tod- 
hunter, and R. C. Todhunter (1921). On Todhunter’s death in 
1952 the homestead passed to his daughters and then to E. R. Mee. 

BarroSa see below under Clent Hills. 

CLENT Hits. In 1879 Frederick Tooth sold this run for £10,000 
to A. E. Peache of Mount Somers. Peache sold to Thomas Harri- 
son in 1885. At the auction of 1889 Thomas and James Harrison 
retained Clent Hill as run 115 of 52,000 acres. (The homestead 
had been on flat land near Lake Heron but James Harrison built 
a new homestead on the Stour River at the mouth of the Ashburton 
Gorge.) In 1908, A. R. C. Kilian bought the run and about 1913 
sold it to Colonel R. B. Neill who renamed it ‘Barrosa’. In 1919 
the Lands Department resumed control of 30,100 acres of the Old 
Man Range country, and in 1923, placed a returned soldier, Robert 
Buick, on it. The name ‘Clent Hills’ was revived for this property. 
The run passed to A. N. and M. R. J. Buick in 1960. 

Barrosa, run 115B; 20,730 acres, the front country of Clent 
Hills, was held by Colonel Neill until 1950 when it passed to the 
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Barrosa Run Co. and in 1966 to Barrosa Station Ltd (P. C. Grigg). 

THE DousLe Hitt RuNS. Joseph Palmer sold Double Hill to 
William Gerard in 1874. For the auction of 1889 the property was 
divided into runs 118 of 64,000 acres and 119 of 49,500 acres, but 
Gerard retained both against keen competition and at greatly 
increased rentals. George Gerard took over the runs on his father’s 
death in 1897. In 1911, Double Hill was offered as four runs, 118, 
118a, 119 and 119a. The first three were submitted to ballot. The 
last, Glenrock, was retained at auction by Gerard. 

Briefly, the official ownership of the runs since 1912 is as follows: 

GLENFALLOCH, run 118; of 26,700 acres. Edwin H. Robertson, 
1912, Thomas D. Robertson, Charles T. Jessep, 1920, Joseph R. 
Todhunter, 1940-. 

DouBLe HILL, run 118a; of 37,300 acres. Angus A. McLeod, 
1912, Hugh Ensor, 1916, Peter C. Ensor and D. L. Ensor, 1940-4. 

GLENARIFFE, run 119; almost 27,000 acres. William G. Gallagher, 
1912, John D. McCracken, 1916, Roderick H. Ensor, 1940-. 

GLENROCK, run 119a; of 22,475 acres. George Gerard, 1912, 
Peter McCracken, 1917, Duncan L. Ensor, 1940-. 

From 1916 to 1938 the last three stations were run under one 
management, Glenrock and Glenariffe were then taken over by 
D. L. and R. H. Ensor. Hugh Ensor died in 1943 and Double Hill 
became an estate and continued to be managed by P. C. Ensor. 
In 1953 the Steep Hill lease of 20,000 acres was added to the 
Glenrock lease. In 1955, the estate of Hugh Ensor was wound up 
and a family partnership took over Double Hill until 1970 when 
P. C. Ensor purchased the lease and the homestead. 


Stock tallies: 1928 1953 1969-70 

Glenfalloch c.6500 sheep 5465 sheep 25 cows 6659 sheep 100 cows 
Double Hill 10,000 sheep 7000 sheep 40 ,, 8800 sheep 150 cattle 
Glenariffe 8500: ,, 3900: ;, 40 ,, 6000 __s,, 50 cows 
Glenrock 4000 _ ,, 6800 __,, 50: 9000 _ si, 70 cows 


EREWHON. In 1889, run 112, of 17,000 acres was offered for 
lease under the name ‘McRae’s’. It consisted of the original Strone- 
chrubie without run 397 (between the Clyde and Havelock rivers) 
but with the addition of run 374 (part of Hakatere). George 
McRae retained possession and moved his homestead to the 
confluence of the Havelock and Clyde. In 1892 he sold to Donald 
Knight who sold to George McMillan of Mesopotamia. On the 
latter’s death in 1903, George Gerard bought both stations. When 
the leases ran out in 1911 the country in the forks of the Havelock 
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and Clyde was returned to Shronechrubie which was drawn at 
ballot by Mary Anderson of Fairton. It passed to Alexander 
Anderson in 1914, to Sidney Frank Pawson in 1915, to D. G. 
Wright in January 1927, to N.Z.F.C.A. in 1928, to Thomas Scott 
Johnstone in 1929, to Arthur Allenby Urquhart in 1944. In 1951, 
Urquhart held runs 111 and 112, 35,000 acres and added run 114, 
Mount Potts, 26,500 acres in 1957. 

HAKATERE was held by T. H. Potts until about 1883 when the 
N.Z. Loan and Mercantile Company took it over, T. S. Johnstone 
remaining as manager. In 1889, the company retained Hakatere 
as run 113 of 54,700 acres and run 114 of 26,500 acres. In 1904, 
William Lambie, the head shepherd, succeeded Johnstone as man- 
ager. After 1894, Hakatere was worked in conjunction with Mount 
Possession by the company and then by F. J. Savill until 1911. At 
the ballot of that year, run 113 went to N. M. Dunlop, to John 
Brown of Mayfield in 1916, to F. L. Donkin in 1919, to W. N. C. 
Bond in 1924, to H. H. Elworthy in 1927. It was controlled by the 
Mount Possession Run Co. from 1924, was sold to the New 
Zealand and Australian Land Co. in 1954 and this company was 
taken over by Dalgety and Co. in 1969. Hakatere, No. 2, run 114, 
lay around Mount Potts after which it was renamed. Ferdo John- 
stone held it from 1912 to 1924, then C. C. Burdon and 1939-47, 
Bruce Hay. S. M. A. Chaffey acquired the run in 1948. It passed 
then to the Mount Possession Company in 1954 and to A. A. 
Urquhart of Erewhon Station in 1957. 

Lower LAKE HERON. In 1878 Miles Hassell and Company took 
over the station from Captain George Scott and in 1884 sold it to 
the Dunbar Brothers. Peter Dunbar bought out his brother in 1886 
and secured the run in 1889 as run 116, Dunbar’s, 25,000 acres. 
In 1902 he sold to James McGregor who sold in 1905 to A. R. C. 
Kilian. The last named who also owned Clent Hills did not apply 
for a renewal of his lease in 1911. P. E. H. Feary secured it by 
ballot. In 1915 he sold to Maurice C. Harper who sold to Colin 
Urquhart in 1925-6. Urquhart died in 1936 and A. T. Urquhart 
managed for the family trust until he bought the property in 1948. 
In 1967 another family trust was set up. 

MANUKA POINT, run 273; of 21,970 acres in 1954, 17,870 acres 
in 1971, was transferred to Ashburton County in 1962. Lawrence 
Frederick Walker has held it from 1937 to the present (1971). 

Mount HutTT, see Blackford. 

MounrT POSSESSION became an educational reserve (No. 1357) 
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in 1875 and was administered by Canterbury College, more recently 
the University of Canterbury. It was retained by the Hon. W. C. 
Walker in 1889 as runs 108 and 109 of 29,500 acres and 15,400 
acres respectively. Soon afterwards he was forced to relinquish 
the station to Miles and Company. In 1892 this firm sold the 
property to N.Z. Loan and Mercantile Company and T. S. John- 
stone managed both Hakatere and Mount Possession until he left 
in 1904 when W. Lambie succeeded him. F. J. Savill bought both 
stations in 1904 and retained Mount Possession until the lease 
expired in 1917. In March 1918 the College authorities offered the 
property as four runs. William and Arthur William Lambie secured 
two parts, John Brown of Mayfield related by marriage to them 
took the third and William Logan and Colin Urquhart, the fourth. 
Urquhart sold the last part to N. C. Bond in 1920 and in 1921, 
Brown sold to F. L. Donkin and Lambie to W. H. Orbell. Orbell, 
Bond and Lambie sold to the Mount Possession Run Company in 
1922 and Donkin similarly in 1924. S. M. A. Chaffey managed 
Mount Possession and Hakatere from 1928 to 1962 when he was 
followed by his son, R. S. A. Chaffey. In 1954 the N.Z. and 
Australian Land Company bought the lease but it was itself taken 
over in 1969 by Dalgety, Loan and Mercantile Agency Company. 

Mount Somers. In 1876 C. P. Cox sold Mount Somers to his 
nephew A. E. Peache. In 1889 the latter retained the property as 
run 104 of 12,700 acres. Peache died in 1906 and the run and 
estate were retained by his trustees until 1968 when they sold to 
Burnett’s Motors Ltd. (From 1927 to 1954 run 104B was held by 
J. T. Morgan.) Early managers were Frank Pawson to 1912 and 
John Morgan from that date. Since the early 1950s, I. Clifton has 
managed the property both for the trustees and Burnett’s and 
greatly increased its productivity. 

TENEHAUN. Colin McKenzie and R. J. C. Evans to E. F. J. 
Grigg and Evans, 1915; to Grigg and H. H. Hutcheson, 1917; to 
W. L. Harrison, 1919; to H. E. Wright, 1922; to his widow, Mrs 
Mary E. Wright in 1948; to Mrs Wright and P. C. Wright, 1962. 

Upper LAKE HERON. Francis Polhill sold this run to A. E. 
Merewether in 1883. At the auction of 1889, Dalgety and Company 
secured the property as run 117, 37,500 acres. Officially the run 
passed to E. C. Lascelles in 1904; to John Montgomery and R. C. 
Todhunter in 1917; to R. C. Todhunter in 1933 and to J. R. Tod- 
hunter in 1951. He has held it for a family trust since that date. 
L. G. D. Acland records that Vernon Musgrave took the run 
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about 1892 and sold to Lascelles in 1898. The latter died soon 
afterwards but his executors held the run until 1917 when they 
sold to John Montgomery and R. C. Todhunter and Todhunter 
took over completely in 1921. In 1907 and 1908 the station returns 
showed 12,000 sheep. Throughout the 1930s the number remained 
over 10,000. But in the 1930s if not earlier about 4000 sheep were 
wintered at Blackford and other places. Sheep numbers declined 
to 4185 in 1951 but recovered to 6216 in 1970. 

WINTERSLOW. I. R. C. Cunningham Graham who had secured 
Winterslow in 1866 successfully retained his licence in 1889 although 
at a substantially increased rental. The run, re-numbered 102 of 
30,000 acres was advertised under the name of ‘Alford’. Following 
severe losses in a snow storm, Graham was forced to relinquish 
Winterslow and in 1891 it passed under that name first to Tanks 
and F. Archer, then to John Dove and in 1893 to Miles and Com- 
pany. Later in that year Donald Cameron of Clunes bought the 
station at a bargain price of £1100. He sold to Charles Overton of 
Swannanoa in 1903. In 1906, Overton sold to H. W. Phillips, a 
grandson of T. A. Phillips an explorer in that region, but he had 
to take the property back in 1909 and resold it to Colin Urquhart 
and William Logan in 1910-11. Urquhart managed Winterslow 
until the partnership dissolved in 1919. Logan retained this property 
and after his death his executors held it until 1940. His sons, John 
and William, then took over the lease and held it until 1944 when 
they abandoned the run. R. W. Wightman took up the run later 
in the same year as 27,395 acres and in 1964 it was transferred 
to C. C. Wightman. In 1965 Winterslow became runs 325 and 326. 


ROAD DISTRICTS IN ASHBURTON COUNTY 
Condensed from a study by J. L. Lindsay 


The first Ashburton road district, formed in 1864, was bounded 
by the Rakaia River, the Main Divide, the Clyde and Rangitata 
rivers and the sea coast. In November 1870 the Mount Somers 
road district was formed of all that area north and west of a line 
passing through the present Ruapuna, Mayfield, Punawai and 
Lyndhurst. In early 1874 the South Rakaia road district was 
formed. It extended about eight miles wide along the bank of the 
Rakaia River from Redcliffe (Cascade Creek) to the coast. In 
1875 the Ashburton road district was divided at the railway line 
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into the Upper and Lower Ashburton road districts. The first 
meeting of the Upper Ashburton Road Board was held in September 
1875. A significant alteration took place in September 1877 when 
the area bounded by Forest Creek, the Main Divide and the Clyde 
and Rangitata rivers (Mesopotamia Station and part of Strone- 
chrubie) was transferred from the Mount Peel road district to 
Mount Somers. From July 1877 to January 1878 the South Rakaia 
road district was divided temporarily at the railway line into the 
Acton and Mount Hutt road districts. However, in March 1879, 
the area from Mitcham to Redcliffe was separated from the South 
Rakaia road district and became the Mount Hutt district. 

In May 1879 the lower Ashburton district was divided, the area 
between the Chertsey-Kyle Road and the Ashburton River becom- 
ing the North Ashburton district and that from the Ashburton to 
the Rangitata rivers, the Lower Ashburton district. In October, 
the names were changed to the Wakanui and Longbeach districts. 
In March 1881 the Rangitata road district was constituted, its 
boundaries being the main south railway line, the Rangitata, Hinds 
and South Ashburton rivers and a line running between the last 
two and passing near Mount Possession homestead. 

The year 1885 brought several changes. In April the area 
between Redcliffe and the Lake Stream was transferred from the 
Mount Somers to Mount Hutt districts. In May the Anama road 
district was formed from part of the Mount Somers district between 
the South Ashburton and North Hinds rivers and Tanks Road. 
In July the Coldstream district was formed, its boundaries being 
the Hinds and Rangitata rivers and the railway line to which a 
small block of land bounded by the railway line, the Windermere 
and Boundary roads and the river was added. The Longbeach 
Road Board then administered the area between the Ashburton 
and Hinds rivers and the railway line except for the Windermere 
block. 

In 1894 that portion of the Mount Somers district bounded by 
Taylor’s Stream, the North Ashburton river and Early’s Road was 
transferred to the Upper Ashburton road district. In April 1901 
the upper portion of the Rangitata district was transferred to the 
Anama district. The new boundary commenced at Mayfield town- 
ship and followed Main Highway No. 72, Shepherds Bush Road 
and Moorhouse Road to the Rangitata River. The last significant 
change took place in September 1902 when the area of land 
bounded by the Lauriston-Barrhill Road, Winchmore-Lauriston 
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Road, Thompson’s Track, Line Road, Mitcham Road, Farquhars 
Road, Jacksons Road and the Rakaia River was transferred from 
Mount Hutt to South Rakaia districts. 

The various road districts were merged with the county as 
follows: Rangitata 1925, Mount Somers 1930, Anama 1933, Upper 
Ashburton 1934, Coldstream 1936, Longbeach and Wakanui 1938, 
Mount Hutt and South Rakaia 1939. 

Three later county boundary changes should be recorded. In 
April 1962 a piece of the now defunct Selwyn County bounded by 
the Rakaia and Mathias rivers and the Main Divide was added to 
Ashburton County, and in April 1964 the Mesopotamia area passed 
to Geraldine County. The county boundary also now follows the 
south bank of the Rakaia River. 


COUNTY LOCAL BODIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


THE ORIGINAL ASHBURTON RoAD BoarpD, 1864-79. Chairmen: 
Ed Chapman 1864, Alex Lean 1864-5, C. Percy Cox 1865-6, W. 
S. Peter 1866-9, Chas Greenstreet 1869-71, Chas Reed 1871-2, 
John Grigg 1872-3, 1873-9, Archibald Thomson died 1873. Other 
members included James Bland, Robert Miller, Donald William- 
son, L. E. Corsbie, Alfred Saunders, Jos Hunt, E. G. Wright, 
Thos Taylor, David Wilson, C. H. Dowding, Thos Bullock, J. 
Harrison, Herbert Alington, Jos Clark, Jas. Jamieson. 

ASHBURTON COUNTY COUNCIL. Chairmen: William Campbell 
Walker 1877-93, Hugo Friedlander 1893-5, Edward George Wright 
1895-9, Charles J. Harper 1899-1908 and 1912-17, John Lambie 
1908-12, J. Cairns 1917-20, A. Drummond 1920 (8 months), Chas 
Reid 1920-2, William Thomas Lill 1922-4, William Glassey Gallag- 
her 1924-6, Angus Horsey 1926-8, Jas. Carr 1928-30, Henry Charles 
Bayley Withell 1930-2 and 1944-6, J. Moore 1932-4, W. J. Morrow 
1934-6, Frederick Frampton 1936-8, H. J. Crothers 1938-40, Samuel 
Priestley Taylor 1940-3, C. A. Campion 1943-4, Melville S. Turton 
1946-7, H. A. Harrison 1947-9, Malcolm Douglas McDowell 1949- 
51, John Davidson 1951-4, George Callaghan 1954-6, Eldred Tre- 
leaven Grigg 1956-8, E. S. Barnes 1958-60, Norman Stanley Murdoch 
1960-3, Robert Ernest Buick 1963-7, Kenneth Marshall Baxter 
\1967. 

Members: W. C. Walker 1876-93, E. G. Wright 1876-1902, 
John Cathcart Wason 1876-9, Charles Norris Mackie 1876-8, 
Thomas Bullock 1876-84, C. Reed 1876-9, Alfred Saunders 1876- 
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81, F. Polhill 1876-8, Duncan Cameron 1878-84 and 1890-98, John 
Grigg 1878-84 and 1887-96, Julian Jackson 1879-90, J. Lambie 
1881-4 and 1898-1913, H. T. Winter 1881-4, H. Friedlander 1881-4, 
1887-95, 1899-1905, 1908-14, C. J. Harper 1884-1908 and 1910-17, 
J. Magson 1884-7, A. McFarlane 1882-4 and 1894-6, T. Taylor 
1882-5, D. McLean 1884-7, G. W. Leadley 1885-7, J. Holmes 
1887-8 and 1898-1900, J. Brown 1887-93, H. G. Baker 1890 (2 
months), W. McMillan 1888-93, J. Johnston 1893-1902, D. William- 
son 1893-9, E. Richards 1893-8, Stephen Stephenson Chapman 
1896-1911, Matthew Stitt 1895-1908, Edward Herring 1896-9, G. 
A. M. Buckley 1899-1902, William Morgan 1900-17, John Stud- 
holme 1902-5 and 1907-9, and 1911-15, F. J. Milton 1902-5, T. 
Harrison 1902-5, W. Nosworthy 1905 (6 months), J. C. N. Grigg 
1905-7 and 1909-11 and 1915-17, W. J. Dickie 1905-14, Edward 
Gates 1905-10, J. Cairns 1905-20, C. Reid 1908-11 and 1914-25, 
W. T. Lill 1911-32, G. Murdoch 1911-17 and 1920-23, H. J. Harri- 
son 1913-20, A. Drummond 1914-20, T. J. S. Doherty 1914-17, W. 
G. Gallagher 1917-47, A. Horsey 1917-32, H. Maginness 1917-23, 
W. Lochhead 1917-21, W. W. Goodwin 1917-23, J. Bruce 1920 (8 
months) and 1926-9, A. J. Magson 1920-5, T. Blackley 1920-4, F. 
Frampton 1920-6 and 1929-42, H. C. B. Withell 1920-56, W. R. 
Turton 1921-2, Jno. Brown 1922-3, D. J. Morrow 1923-38, J. 
Moore 1923-43, A. T. Lilley 1923-6, T. S. Harrison 1923-6, James 
Lambie 1924-39, R. Houston 1925-38, H. J. Crothers 1925-44, J. 
Carr 1926-51, H. E. Jessep 1926-32, R. W. Wightman 1932-5, S. 
P. Taylor 1932-66, J. Bland 1932-47, C. A. Campion 1935-44, J. 
Lowery 1938-41, A. N. Grigg 1938-40, A. Doig 1939-41, H. H. 
Hood 1941-4, M. S. Turton 1941-7, H. A. Harrison 1941-50, M. D. 
McDowell 1942-, H. A. MacKenzie 1943-56, J. T. Morgan 1944-53, 
A. G. Holmes 1944-7, L. L. Richards 1944-9, E. S. Barnes 1947-63, 
John Davidson 1947-59, Raymond Oakley 1947-50, J. J. Johnston 
1948-56, G. Callaghan 1949-65, E. T. Grigg 1950-68, Joseph Langley 
1950-62, Albert G. Rawlinson 1951-9, R. E. Buick 1953-9 and 
1962-, Frank William Allan 1956-61, Jacob Allen 1956-62, N. S. 
Murdoch 1956-, Samuel Murray Anderson Chaffey 1959-62, Allan 
Douglas McLauchlan 1959-65, James Blair 1960-8, K. M. Baxter 
1961-, Desmond James Russell Harrison 1962-, Selwyn John Let- 
ham 1962-, George Tenick Askin 1963-, John Irwin 1965-, William 
Alfred Hart 1965-, Robert Paul Davidson 1966-, Robert Henry 
Bell 1968-, William Alan Franks 1968-. 

County Clerks: Frederick Mainwaring 1878-1922, George Kelly 
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1922-48, Cecil L. J. Campbell 1948-63, John Hedley Burns 1963-. 

County Engineers: W. Baxter 1879-1905, C. Morrison 1905-23, 
A. A. Fooks 1924-33, H. A. Vezey 1934-45, Robert Lang Lindsay 
1945-69, Donald Gordon Thomson 1969-. 

ASHBURTON HOSPITAL Boarb, 1910-71. Chairmen: H. Fried- 
lander 1910-1, 1913-8, H. Davis 1912, Chas Reid 1919-25, W. T. 
Lill 1926, 1929-30, Frederick W. Watt 1927-9, Angus Horsey 
1930-2, W. G. Gallagher 1932-40, William Bryant 1941-4, C. A. 
Campion 1944-50, Raymond Oakley 1951-6, Walter H. Wilkinson 
1957-9, E. T. Grigg 1960-1, M. D. McDowell 1962-8, Robert 
Graham Sinclair 1969-70, Mrs Miriam Margaret Oakley 1971-. 

Members: H. Friedlander 1910-8, John Cairns 1910-9, W. J. 
Dickie 1910-21, Chas. J. Harper 1910-7, Chas. Reid 1910-25, John 
Lambie 1910-3, George W. Andrews 1910-6, H. Davis 1910-4, H. 
J. Harrison 1914-20, F. W. Watt 1915-27, Charles William Nicoll 
1917-8, Thomas S. J. Doherty 1918-20, 1922, W. H. Robinson 
1919-24, W. T. Lill 1920-32, Jas. Bruce 1920-7, Wm Lockhead 
1921, A. Horsey 1921-8, 1930-2, W. G. Gallagher 1922-47, A. G. 
Magson 1923-5, W. Bryant 1925-44, A. T. Lilley 1926, George S. 
Hardy 1926-35, Henry Maginness 1926-9, C. A. Campion 1929-50, 
Frederick Frampton 1929-40, John Russell Wells 1929-40, Ray- 
mond Oakley 1932-61, Walter Harry Wilkinson 1932-59, Herbert 
Edward Jessep 1936-53, Mrs A. N. Grigg (M.V.C.) 1941-4, H. S. 
Billcliff 1944-50, Leonard Andrews Charles 1944-50, E. T. Grigg 
1944-68, Mrs Muriel Curtis 1948-53, Ernest Cook Bathurst 1951-8, 
Herbert Donald Johnston 1951-6, George Herbert Bransby Lill 
1951-3, M. D. McDowell 1954-68, Mrs Ethel McQuilkin 1954-68, 
Archibald Hutton Todd 1954-6, Mrs Jessie Aileen Brown 1957- 
65, William Cyril Burton 1957-65, Vernon George Rule 1959-61, 
Mrs Myrtle Annie McIntosh 1960-1, Ronald Alexander Borgfeldt 
1962-3, Adrian Edward Paul Kilian 1962-5, Mrs Margaret Cather- 
ine Ryan 1962-5, Ellis John Wood 1963-8, George Glassey 1966-8, 
Patrick John Francis Hanrahan 1966-8, Mrs Miriam Margaret 
Oakley 1966-, George Alexander Rountree 1966-, Robert Graham 
Sinclair 1969-, Ronald Thomas Ewen Baker 1969-, Ronald Thomas 
Gabites 1969-, Giles Nattle Grigg 1969-, Mrs Margaret Edith 
Millar 1969-, Gavin Stuart Marshall 1969-. 

Secretaries: A. Clarke 1910-24, A. Prentice 1924-37, J. H. Chap- 
man 1937-45, C. L. J. Campbell 1945-8, T. E. Moore 1948-52, 
D. J. Aitken 1952-65, H. W. Kelk 1965-. 

Medical Superintendents: Part time—Drs J. E. Trevor, appointed 
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1879, Hugh Hunter 1905, Lyon 1910, Russell Rendle 1915. Full- 
time—J. R. Wells 1919, H. S. Billcliff 1924, Aubrey J. Mason 1933, 
R. J. Jacose 1964, K. E. Wardill 1969, J. X. Louw 1970. 

Matrons: Mrs Maddren 1879, Mrs McKay 1884, Miss Mac- 
andrew 1900, Miss Griffiths 1907, Miss Morley 1911, Miss Davis 
1915, Miss Mander 1918, Miss Neil 1919, Miss Calder 1921, Miss 
E. J. Watt 1924, Miss V. E. Dearsley (Mrs Amos) 1940, Miss A. 
E. Newcombe 1953, Miss G. E. Gardiner 1956, Miss M. Fowke 
1966. 

ASHBURTON ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS Boarp, 1921-71. Chair- 
men: F. W. Watt 1922-4, 1926-32, J. Cow 1924-6, E. F. Nicoll 
1932-47, W. H. Woods 1947-57, R. J. Mulligan 1957-61, H. R. 
Wilkinson 1961-6, I. A. Hart 1966 to date. 

Members: J. Cow 1921-8, W. G. Gallagher 1921-9, 1932-50, A. 
Horsey 1921-32, W. T. Lill 1921-32, H. Morris 1921-47, A. 
McFarlane 1921-6, E. F. Nicoll 1921-47, W. H. Rundle 1921-47, 
S. Smith 1921-32, F. W. Watt 1921-4, 1926-32, J. C. N. Grigg 
1921-6, A. J. Magson 1921-5, W. H. Woods 1924-57, H. J. Crothers 
1926-47, J. W. M. Dart 1926-43, W. Bryant 1928-50, R. J. Mulligan 
1929-62, J. Carr 1932-51, J. Lambie 1932-9, H. C. Barton 1932-44, 
J. Bruce 1939-41, H. R. Wilkinson 1941-66, S. P. Taylor 1943-66, 
D. Campbell 1944-56, T. S. Harrison 1947-56, C. W. Anderson 
1947-62, W. C. Barton 1947-65, L. A. Charles 1947-60, R. J. Tar- 
botton 1950-6, 1959-, W. L. Harrison 1950-6, J. F. Stone 1952-9, 
G. Glassey 1957-9, C. Hilgendorf 1959-, K. D. MclIlraith 1960-9, 
R. F. Fryer 1962-3, J. M. Bell 1962-, I. A. Hart 1963-, T. A. Lane 
1965-, R. W. Johnston 1966-, R. Petrie 1966-, L. R. McNally 1969-. 

Chief Executive Officers: Secretary, R. Jordan 1922-3, J. M. 
Timlin 1923-4. Engineer-Secretary, H. G. Kemp 1924-60, D. J. 
Binns 1960-7. General Manager, D. J. Binns, 1967-. 

THE HoME Guarp. Area 10C. Headquarters Staff: Lt Col E. A. 
Cockroft, Major H. G. Kemp, Capt. E. C. D. Withell, Lt W. 
Corbett, Capt. H. W. Sherratt, Capt. H. Prinz. Battalion Com- 
manders: Ashburton, Major E. H. Orr, D.S.O., later Major Kemp, 
J. B. Pearson. Methven, Lt A. S. Kennedy; Rakaia, Squadron- 
Leader W. L. Harrison. Other Officers: J. T. Thomas until trans- 
ferred to Permanent Staff, D. H. Moore, N. Robilliard, R. M. 
McGregor, W. G. Welsh, L. C. Nash, G. S. McCrostie, C. Valen- 
tine, L. A. Charles (Ashburton), F. J. Alexander, D. McRae, D. 
J. McDonald (Hinds), P. J. F. Hanrahan and H. R. Hollis 
(Rakaia), A. C. Gadd, R. G. Gerard, D. H. Clement and O. E. 
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Hooper (Methven), H. E. Wright, R. C. Bean, E. R. Pettit, David 
Campbell, J. J. and G. F. Mulligan, J. M. Arnold (Lagmhor), 
W. H. Wilkinson (Chertsey), J. W. Ramsay and A. Amos 
(Wakanui). 

THE PLUNKET SociETY, ASHBURTON BRANCH. Presidents: Mes- 
dames J. B. Christian 1910-22, J. S. Laing 1922-6, 1928-30, A. 
Grigg 1926-8, J. H. Grigg 1930-1, F. W. Seldon 1931-2, 1933-43, 
W. H. Rundle 1932-3, A. A. McDonald 1943-7, L. A. Charles 
1947-53, A. J. Nicoll 1953-5, W. R. Ryburn 1955-7, 1966-7, J. 
Bathgate 1957-60, T. L. Crooks 1960-2, 1964-6, G. H. Smith 1962-4, 
1967-8, V. W. Russell 1968-9. 

In 1969 a federation of the eight sub-branches in the area was 
formed, with two delegates from each branch. Mesdames T. L. 
Crooks and T. Harnett were the first presidents. Mrs J. H. Grigg 
has been patroness of the branch since 1947. Mesdames W. R. 
Ryburn, V. W. Russell, W. G. Todd and G. H. Smith have given 
long service on the committee or in executive positions—Mrs 
Ryburn for thirty-six years. 

THE ASHBURTON COUNTY CENTRE OF THE N.Z. RED Cross 
SocieTy was formed in 1939 with 29 branches and 1725 members. 
It now has 12 active sub-centres and 578 members. Mrs J. Connor 
has been patroness and executive member for the whole period. 

Presidents: Mesdames F. Curtis 1939-51, M. Holmes 1951-3, C. 
W. Anderson 1953-62, Miss R. H. Lill 1962-6, Mrs W. G. Todd 
1966 to present. Rev. Fr G. V. Daly was chairman of the centre 
1966-7 and chairman of the Dominion executive council 1966-8. 

Secretaries: R. C. Major 1939-40, Mesdames J. Bennett 1940-8, 
N. McIntosh 1948-62, W. P. Drummond 1962 to present. 

Mip-CANTERBURY FEDERATION OF COUNTRY WOMEN’S INSTI- 
TUTES. Presidents: Mesdames F. Curtis 1935-9, E. H. Davis 1939, 
M. A. Constable 1939-40, D. McRae 1940-3, A. H. Sandrey 1943, 
J. McQuilkin 1944-6, Rex Pearce 1948-52, J. H. Mounsey 1952-4, 
Miss R. H. Lill 1954-8, Mesdames R. W. Oakley 1958-62, G. W. 
Leadley 1962-5, L. S. Morgan 1965-7, H. Smythe 1967-. Other 
officials besides many of the above who also acted at various times 
as secretaries and treasurers: Mesdames N. McRae, D. M. Breeze, 
A. E. Dick, D. Chambers, A. A. Taylor, J. T. Ambler, R. H. 
Carter, T. E. Taylor, K. S. McEachen, J. McElhinney, D. H. 
Symes, H. M. Price, D. Harrison, E. C. Baker, A. Petrie, M. 
Davidson, P. D. Bain and Misses M. M. Lill and M. Carr. 
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Mip-CANTERBURY PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE WOMEN’S DIVISION OF 
FEDERATED FARMERS. Presidents: Mesdames F. Johnson 1932-3, 
1934-9, A. J. Fleming 1933-4, G. E. Moore 1939-41, W. J. Quantock 
1941-3, A. S. Hayman 1943-9, M. C. Milne 1949-53, K. Taylor 
1953-6, T. Taylor 1956-60, R. Thomas 1960-3, E. C. Oakley 
1963-5, E. J. Croy 1965-8, P. L. Maddison 1968-. Secretaries: 
Mesdames C. Richard, G. Gregory, A. L. Moore, E. Meaclem, 
W. Mackay, A. J. Brister, A. G. Rawlinson, K. L. Moore, W. L. 
Greenslade, W. Rouse, R. J. Moore. 

Until the federation of the men’s organisations in 1946, the 
W.D.F.F. was known as the Women’s Division of the Farmers’ 
Union. 

FARMERS’ UNION. Records before 1917 are not available but 
some of the early chairmen are mentioned in the text. 

Chairmen of the Provincial Executive: J. Carr 1926, H. C. B. 
Withell 1927, F. G. Evans 1928, J. R. Dalton 1929, G. Tait 1930, 
G. H. B. Lill 1931, W. R. Hammond 1932, R. G. Gerard 1943, 
P. J. Mowatt 1943, H. L. Chisnall 1945. Chairmen of Branch 
Committee: J. Brown 1917, W. Oakley 1918, W. G. Gallagher 
1919, H. Wills 1920, 1927, A. Moore 1922, H. Watts 1925, 1932, S. 
H. Lill 1926, 1934, G. H. B. Lill 1928, J. H. Harper 1935, J. 
Lowery 1936, K. Campbell 1937. 

FEDERATED FARMERS OF NEW ZEALAND. Presidents of Executive: 
P. J. Mowatt 1945-7, C. Hilgendorf 1947-51, P. C. Curd 1951-4, 
C. A. B. Pilbrow 1954-8, D. M. Bruce 1958-61, J. Brand 1961-5, 
G. W. Scarth 1965-7, D. K. McKenzie 1967-9, J. R. Cocks 1969-71, 
C. E. Totty 1971-. Chairmen of the Meat and Wool Sections: C. 
Hilgendorf 1945, J. R. Todhunter 1947, D. S. Studholme 1948, L. 
P. Chapman 1950, D. M. Bruce 1952, G. W. Scarth 1955, F. W. 
Allan 1958, D. K. McKenzie 1959, E. J. Croy 1962, G. G. Woolley 
1966, J. G. Humm 1968, J. R. Bruce 1971. Chairmen of the Agri- 
culture Section: A. D. McLauchlan 1946, A. Amos 1947, C. A. B. 
Pilbrow 1950, J. Brand 1954, A. N. McIntosh 1958, J. MacMillan 
1961, R. W. Johnston 1964, H. McL. Barton 1967, I. R. Donaldson 
1969, J. W. Davidson 1970. 

ASHBURTON AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL ASSOCIATION. Presi- 
dents: (Each served for one year unless noted otherwise. The list 
is chronological.) J. Grigg 1877-9, W. C. Walker, J. Carter, E. S. 
Coster, G. G. Hawdon, D. Cameron, C. T. Dudley, M. Stitt, T. 
Bullock, J. C. N. Grigg 1888-9, D. Thomas 1890-1, R. Friedlander, 
D. Williamson, W. M. Lyttleton, G. A. M. Buckley, J. Brown, T. 
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Taylor, J. Studholme, G. W. Leadley 1899-1900, C. Reid, T. Stone, 
J. Tucker, T. Harrison, James Small, R. B. Coward, T. E. Upton, 
T. Blackley, T. Mawson, D. Wood, J. Stringfellow, W. Anderson, 
A. Drummond, J. Cairns, D. G. Wright, J. Bruce, F. Frampton, 
J. Cow 1918-9, A. Horsey, W. J. Taylor, H. Morris, J. Findlay 
1922-3, A. Brown 1924-5, J. H. Grigg, P. Shearer, W. J. Doak, 
J. Bland, H. C. B. Withell, H. C. Barton, R. D. Cochrane, W. 
Letham, A. D. Bruce, G. H. B. Lill, A. N. Grigg, R. J. Martin, S. 
P. Taylor, J. Lowery, T. J. Bell, R. A. Oakley, J. C. Guinness 
1942-4, S. H. Lill, J. Blair, W. M. Skevington, S. G. Lemon, John 
Small, D. S. Studholme, J. Davidson, J. P. Hanrahan, H. M. 
Copland, J. W. Lowery, R. C. Cameron, T. P. Lowe, T. G. Lilley, 
D. Cairns, A. G. Holmes, H. M. Greenaway, K. V. Hood, R. B. 
Lilley, S. W. G. Watson, J. Irwin, A. T. Begg, G. H. Fraser, P. H. 
Letham, M. W. Jenkins, D. J. Penney, G. W. Letham 1970. 

THE CAVENDISH CLUB. Founded in 1927 with Mesdames E. G. 
Wright, E. B. Newton, J. Lane, J. Findlay, A. Grigg, W. Birnie 
and Miss G. Galbraith as officials. Presidents: Mesdames E. B. 
Newton 1927-8, F. N. Brodie 1928-30, J. S. Laing 1930-1, E. 
Ruddock 1931-42, M. C. Knox 1942-6, W. R. Ryburn 1946-9, E. 
W. M. Cole 1949-51, A. T. Smith 1951-60, J. Russell Wells 1960-6, 
H. G. Morris 1966-. 

ASHBURTON CLUB AND M.S.A. Presidents: S. B. Nelson 1885-6, 
G. F. Scott 1887-9, R. Bird 1890, W. H. Rule 1891, 1901-3, Thos 
Thornton 1892, T. S. Nokes 1893, E. Gates 1894-5, A. A. Fooks 
1896, J. Pauling 1897, T. E. Upton 1898, J. Baker 1899, C. J. 
Truckle 1900, E. J. Cox 1904, J. Mellor 1905, A. A. Orr 1906-8, 
C. W. Seymour 1909, J. G. McConochie 1910-1, R. F. Curtis 
1912-3, R. Kerr 1914-5, F. Knox 1916, R. J. Hodgson 1917, F. P. 
Cookson 1918, J. A. Smith 1919, A. Walker 1920, D. McDonnell 
1921, S. Knox 1922-3, A. Wilkie 1924-5, W. Bryant 1926-7, A. 
Dobson 1928-9, M. Knox 1930-2, J. Stevenson 1933-4, M. McMillan 
1935-6, 1938, A. O. Pilbrow 1937, W. H. Sarney 1939-41, F. 
Pritchard 1942-3, S. Madden 1944-5, H. Sutherland 1946-8, K. S. 
Johnston 1949-51, A. C. Gadd 1952-3, G. M. Cates 1954-5, R. E. 
Bennett 1956-7, R. N. Hughes 1958-9, E. Loftus 1960-2, R. G. 
Martin 1962-4, A. C. Amyes 1964-6, I. J. Nicolson 1966-8, J. D. 
Kenny 1968-70, W. H. Young 1970-. E. Loftus was secretary of 
the club, 1926-55. 

County Cuus. Presidents: Col. John Findlay 1926-39, Dr G. 
I. Miller 1939-41, Dr John Connor 1941-5, Dr J. R. Wells 1945-8, 
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A. J. Mason 1948-54, H. G. Kemp 1954-6, R. J. Mulligan 1957-8, 
P. S. Bonifant 1958-67, A. M. Bruce 1967-70, C. B. Shaw 1970-. 
Dr G. J. S. Fisher is the only life member. Dr Connor and J. 
Trevor Thomas have been patrons of the club. W. B. Thomas 
was secretary for many years. 

THE RETURNED SERVICES’ ASSOCIATION. Presidents: James Cow 
1916-17, H. L. Seldon 1917-8, M. P. W. Blathwayt 1918-19, E. H. 
Orr 1919-23, 1930-6, 1939, F. B. Lloyd 1923-4, John Findlay 1924-8, 
M. Mayson 1928-30, John Connor 1936-9, E. M. Gabites 1939-41, 
W. G. Welsh 1941-6, Geo. Francis 1946, W. V. Joyce 1946-51, A. 
J. Nicoll 1951-5, J. R. J. Connolly 1955-7, K. C. Cooper 1957-60, 
1963-6, R. M. Chambers 1960-2, G. H. d’Auvergne 1962-3, T. F. 
P. Hanrahan 1966-9, A. C. McCandlish 1969-71, J. P. McDonnell 
1971-. 

ASHBURTON COUNTY RACING CLuB. The first Ashburton Racing 
Club was formed in 1878, Rudolph Friedlander being chairman of 
the inaugural meeting. Presidents: W. C. Walker, elected 1878, E. 
G. Wright 1881, J. C. Wason 1896, H. Friedlander 1898. Some 
records have been lost but it appears that these men occupied the 
position for most of the time. Secretaries were James Wilkie, J. C. 
Bell, S. Saunders, C. C. Fooks, E. Saunders, J. Davison, C. H. 
Dowding. In 1898 the Tinwald and Ashburton Clubs combined to 
form the A.C.R.C. Presidents, with year of election, John Stud- 
holme jnr. 1898, M. Stitt 1902, J. C. N. Grigg 1903, H. F. Nicoll 
1927, J. H. Grigg 1951, W. R. Lemon 1966. Secretaries: A. A. 
Fooks 1899, J. B. Meeking 1924, J. B. Nicoll 1926. (E. R. Easter- 
brook was secretary, 1940-4, while J. B. Nicoll was in the army.) 

ASHBURTON TROTTING CLuB. Presidents: D. McLean 1890-1906, 
H. F. Nicoll 1907-55, A. J. Nicoll 1955-64, J. Cocks 1964-5, N. 
Robilliard 1965-8, V. W. Russell 1968-70. Secretaries: J. J. C. 
Quane, D. Zander, R. J. Henry, W. Simpson, C. J. Styche. Since 
1908 same as A.C.R.C. 

ASHBURTON COUNTY CRICKET ASSOCIATION. Presidents: E. F. 
Nicoll 1925-6, H. B. Millichamp 1926-32, F. Pritchard 1932-9, 
1948-57, R. H. Biggar 1939-48, I. M. Hamilton 1957-67, Dr R. S. 
Edward 1967-9, W. E. Anderson 1969-71. Secretaries: F. H. Knight 
1925-7, J. P. Hanratty 1927-33, S. M. Cassidy 1933-5, N. Hosking 
1935-6, S. W. Kerr 1936-9, S. D. Porter 1939-40, G. V. Furby 
1940-8, W. M. Kennedy 1948-9, W. R. Tulloch 1949-50, G. W. 
Murray 1950-4, F. Pethig 1954-5, D. S. Walker 1955-6, F. Hollo- 
way 1956-71. 
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ASHBURTON COUNTY RucGBy UNION. The available records of 
the sub-union date from 1906. In the first years W. G. Roberts, 
the Rev. E. Whitehouse, Hodgins and Lynsky acted as chairmen 
of meetings, Frank Choat, Turtill, F. B. Robilliard, Fooks, Crothers 
were delegates and Baxter secretary. In 1909, Whitehouse was 
elected patron, Roberts, president, Robilliard, L. de C. Malet, 
Fooks and F. Pritchard, vice-presidents, F. Curtis, secretary, and 
W. H. Woods, auditor. New delegates in 1910 were Frank and 
Fred Pritchard, W. F. Watters, S. Baird, Cassels, Turtill and W. 
Sparrow. David Friedlander was chairman for some years. The 
sub-union assumed full union status in 1927-8 and changed its 
name to the Mid-Canterbury Rugby Football Union in 1948. The 
colours also were altered from black and white to green and gold. 
Presidents: W. G. Roberts 1909-10, F. B. Robilliard 1911-21, W. 
F. Watters 1922-9, S. H. Sullivan 1930-1, W. H. Sarney 1932, R. 
H. McLachlan 1933-5, W. H. Porter 1936-7, Noel Robilliard 1938- 
42, A. Thompson 1943-6, F. Kennedy 1946-52, S. Burrows 1953-5, 
B. Doig 1956-8, D. R. Smith 1959-61, K. N. Hood 1962-4, C. P. 
Sparrow 1965-7, L. N. Sandrey 1968-70, R. P. Dowie 1971-. Since 
1953 the term as president has been three years. 

ASHBURTON WOMEN’S Hockey ASSOCIATION. Presidents: H. 
Millichamp 1930-2, E. Davidson 1933-5, H. Humphreys 1936, J. 
Owen 1937-8, E. Gabites 1939, Mrs G. Jones 1940-2, W. Corbett 
1943-50, Mrs K. Cooper 1951-3, Miss B. Lowe 1954-6, Mrs A. 
Kirk 1957-8, 1965, Miss B. Brown 1959-62, Mrs I. Scott 1963-4, 
Mrs D. McGregor 1966-7, Mrs S. Watson 1968-70. Other Officials: 
Walter Clifford Bishop who died in 1945 at the age of sixty-one 
years, gave much the most service to the association. Arriving in 
Ashburton in 1925 and finding no men’s hockey being played, he 
acted as coach and selector for women’s teams and served as 
referee as long as anyone in New Zealand. He was secretary and 
treasurer of the association, 1930-44, and president of the New 
Zealand Hockey Association. Other secretaries and treasurers were 
Miss G. Haak, Mrs Chibnall, Miss M. Donaldson, Mr and Mrs J. 
Scott, Miss Amos, Mrs M. McCrea. From 1960 to 1970, Mrs M. 
Boyd and Mrs N. Dix were secretary and treasurer respectively. 
The former was president of the New Zealand Association for 
1970-71. 

ASHBURTON NETBALL ASSOCIATION. Presidents: R. J. Thomp- 
son 1924-32, S. G. Macfarlane 1933-52, Mesdames E. D. Mabin 
1953-6, F. D. Husband 1957-9, 1966, G. Penman 1960-5, A. Smith 
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1967, A. Taylor 1966 to present. Secretaries: Miss E. P. Thompson, 
C. Ives, Miss C. McLennan, Miss J. McEachen, L. Porter, Misses 
P. Cullen, E. Blank, S. MacMillan, S. Naish, B. Brown, S. Fisher, 
Mrs V. J. Henderson. Other members who gave outstanding 
service: G. Bowman, Miss C. Tyndall. In 1927 there were ten 
teams in the competition; in 1971 there were sixty-two teams. 

Mip-CANTERBURY LAWN TENNIS SuB-ASSOCIATION. Presidents: 
P. Jackson 1925, F. W. Seldon 1926, 1938-9, N. L. Wood 1927, E. 
Buchanan 1928, 1935, L. R. Clarke 1929, 1931-4, 1936, G. Clarke 
1930, S. P. Taylor 1937, G. C. Nicoll 1940-3, J. W. Pooley 1944, 
T. L. Crooks 1945-7, 1950, A. Stanley 1948, N. J. Gosnell 1949, 
F. W. Allan 1951, R. W. Oakley 1952, D. Watson 1953, I. Pearce 
1954, E. H. Bryant 1955, K. J. Logan 1956. 

THE ASHBURTON FANCIERS’ SocrETY (The Ashburton Poultry, 
Pigeon and Cage Bird Club until 1933.) Records are available only 
from 1919. Presidents: G. Bundy 1919-33, W. H. Robinson 1933-5, 
W. H. Amos 1935-42, S. P. Taylor 1942-8, R. H. Loy 1948-52, G. 
H. Nicoll 1952-69. Patrons: Sir William Nosworthy 1919-41, Mrs 
A. N. Grigg 1942, J. H. Grigg 1943-69, G. H. Nicoll 1969-. G. 
Bundy and W. H. Robinson served on the committee from before 
1909 until 1933 and 1935 respectively. W. H. Amos, R. H. Loy 
and G. H. Nicoll served for over thirty years. 

ACCLIMATISATION SocIETY. Presidents: W. C. Walker 1886, records 
missing for eleven years, G. A. M. Buckley 1896-1902, John Stud- 
holme 1903-5, Sir W. J. Steward 1906-12, Sir William Nosworthy 
1913-17. The constitution of the society then changed substituting 
annually elected chairmen for the presidents. Chairmen: W. Sparrow 
1918-20, G. D. H. Hefford 1921-5, W. H. Robinson 1926-31, T. G. 
A. Harle 1932, A. O. Pilbrow 1933-6, A. J. Millichamp 1937-9, 
J. Donn 1940-7, G. Kelly 1948-63, J. W. Keig 1964-70, C. R. 
Anderson 1971-. Secretaries: E. G. Crisp 1886-7, A. H. Shury 
1888-1915, A. O. Pilbrow 1916-25, A. Bushell 1926, J. B. Nicoll 
1927-70, T. O. Robertson 1970-. Miss J. Milne acted as secretary 
during Nicoll’s absence on service, 1940-4. 

i 


BOROUGH LOCAL BODIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


BorouGH CouNcIL. Mayors: Thomas Bullock 1878-9, Hugo Fried- 
lander 1879-81, 1890-2, 1898-1901, Donald Williamson 1881-4, 
Rudolph Friedlander 1884-6, Thomas Sealy 1886-7, Alfred Harri- 
son 1887-8, David Thomas 1888-90, Richard Bird 1892-3, John 
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Orr 1893-4, Joseph Sealy 1894-7, Charles Reid 1897-8, William H. 
Collins 1901-3, Henry Davis 1903-15, Robert Galbraith 1915-31, 
Robert Kerr 1931, W. H. Woods 1931-8, George Inglis Miller 
1938-40, John Connor 1940-4, Ernest Cook Bathurst 1944-56, 
Archibald A. McDonald 1956-9, John Davidson 1959-68, George 
Glassey 1968-71. 

Councillors: Thomas Bullock 1880, James Campbell 1878-9, 
Rudolph Friedlander 1878, 1886-8, 1889, Joseph Ivess 1878-9, 
1880-3, Andrew Orr 1878-80, 1882-5, George Parkin 1878-82, 
Edward Saunders 1878-80, Robert William Shearman 1878-9, 
Donald Williamson 1878, 1885-91, G. W. St. Hill 1879-84, Wey- 
mouth Roberts 1878-83, 1885-7, George M. Robinson 1879-81, 
Alfred Harrison 1880-7, Hugo Friedlander 1881-2, 1887-90, 1903-5, 
1907-8, John Orr 1881-5, 1891-3, 1895-9, Richard Bird 1882-7, 
1888-92, 1894-8, S. B. Nelson 1882-5, William Leggett 1883-5, 
Thomas Sealy 1883-6, 1887-90, G. W. Jameson 1884-5, David 
Thomas 1884-8, 1891-1900, 1903-5, 1907-8, Alexander Craighead 
1885-7, Thomas Quill 1885-6, Charles Reid 1885-8, 1895-7, 1901-7, 
Joshua Tucker 1885, 1886-9, John Allot Caygill 1886, Albert 
Roberts 1887-8, George Francis Scott 1887-90, William Sparrow 
1887, James Keir 1888-91, Daniel McFarlane 1888-90, C. M. 
Brooke 1889-91, 1894-7, R. M. Cuthbertson 1889-97, H. G. Flower 
1890-4, E. J. Paul 1890-3, 1894-9 1899-1901, Joseph Sealy 1890-4, 
1898-1901, Henry Maxwell Jones 1891-4, 1899-1903, John Moore 
Tweed 1891-2, 1894-5, William Anderson 1892-4, James Charles 
Duncan 1892-3, W. H. Collins 1893-9, H. H. Stephens 1893-4, W. 
H. Rule 1894-5, J. W. Baker 1895-8, Henry Davis 1897-1903, E. 
W. Hanmer 1897-9, J. H. Maynard 1898-1900, J. H. Pauling 1898- 
1900, John Davison 1899-1915, William Jolliffe 1899-1900, George 
W. Andrews 1900-3, 1905-7, 1915-7, Robert Clark 1900-11, J. W. 
Timmins 1900-6, Henry Willis 1900-3, Robert Alcorn 1901-3, H. 
A. MacKay 1903-5, George Wallace 1903-5, Albert Whitaker 1903- 
4; John Wilson 1903, Albert Crum 1904-5, F. Z. D. Ferriman 
1905-7, 1910-34, A. A. Orr 1905-10, W. J. Silcock 1905-7, Peter 
Stewart 1905-12, 1913-4, T. Rollitt 1906-7, T. F. Gibson 1907-11, 
C. W. Nicoll 1907-13, D. Wood 1907-13, M. J. Burgess 1908-11, 
W. G. Hillier 1908-13, 1917-27, G. H. D. Hefford 1911-7, William 
McRae 1911-3, M. Priest 1911-5, H. A. Lloyd 1912-7, G. H. 
Buchanan 1913-9, J. B. Christian 1913-7, P. L. Orr 1913-7, H. R. 
C. McElrea 1914-25, 1931-7, Robert Kerr 1915-31, 1931-3, 1934-9, 
A. J. Grigg 1917-21, John Watson 1917-21, 1923-33, H. A. Vesty 
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1917-21, Frederick Watt 1917-23, W. C. J. Osman 1919-21, J. W. 
Bowden 1921-7, Ernest Childs 1921-3, Robert M. Dunlop 1921-7, 
William Page 1921-3, William Henry Robinson 1921-3, 1925-37, 
W. H. Woods 1921-7, Reginald Arthur Collins 1923-33, Charles 
F. Horrill 1923-5, James Thompson 1923-4, 1927-38, 1941-4, David 
Fergusson Keir 1924-5, James Donn 1925-7, Fred N. Seldon 1925- 
33, John McElhinney 1927-31, 1937-8, William Hocken Rundle 
1927-35, F. J. E. Smallbone 1927-36, Eric Hamilton Orr 1929-38, 
Elias Buchanan 1933-41, John Connor 1933-40, Alfred Lexington 
Jones 1933-5, John Thomas Pratley 1933-8, Samuel Mitchell 1935- 
41, 1947-50, Joseph Shaw 1935-41, George Inglis Miller 1937-8, 
Harold William Sherratt 1937-46, Alfred Henry Finn 1938-44, 
Archibald A. McDonald 1938-56, Sidney Osborne 1938-41, Harold 
W. Smallbone 1938-45, Ernest Cook Bathurst 1939-44, William 
Henry Amos 1941-7, Herbert Gordon Ferrier 1941-50, William 
Stewart Kerr 1941-5, William Henry Sarney 1941-7, Archibald 
Hutton Todd 1941-4, Sidney William Gower 1944-7, Johnson Keal 
Mather 1944-7, Joseph Henry Browne 1944-6, Keith David Mcllraith 
1945-7, 1959-65, C. H. F. Maynard 1945-53, Albert Charles Wilson 
1945-7, Frederick Arthur Coldicott 1946-55, James Russell Richard- 
son 1946-56, Keith Lewis Anderson 1947-56, Thomas Lionel Crooks 
1947-50, John Bathgate 1947-50, Howard Francis McElrea 1947-53, 
Thomas Phillips 1947-53, William Brown Elwood 1950-9, Lawrence 
Edward Kerr 1950-65, Archibald Andrew Todd 1950-3, William 
King Waters 1950-6, Eric Arthur Cockroft 1953-6, William Cyril 
Burton 1953-62, Darcy Octavius Digby 1953-9, 1962-8, Alan Douglas 
Lowe 1953-6, Andrew Irwin Miller 1953-9, George Glassey 1955-9, 
1962-7, Eric Warren Wilkinson 1956-65, Edmund Gavin Cather- 
wood 1959-62, Cuthbert Denham 1956-9, Thomas Arthur Lane 
1956 to present, Leonard Roderick McNally 1956-65, 1967 to 
present, Vernon George Rule 1956-65, John Joseph McBrearty 
1959-62, Harold Gordon Paterson 1959-62, Sidney Dennes Porter 
1959-62, Edith Jessie Childs 1962-4, Bruce William Smallbone 1962 
to present, Leslie Allan Todd 1962-8, Maurice George Wall 1962 
to present, Norman Lindsay 1965 to present, Robert Macklan 
1965-7, David Todd Mitchell 1965 to present, Ronald Hulme 
1965-7, Clifford Raynor Horrell 1965 to present, Ronald Douglas 
Bryant 1967 to present, John Notley Millar 1968-71, Ivan James 
Nicolson 1968 to present, Edwin James von Tunzelmann 1968 to 
present. 

Town Clerks: Charles Braddell 1879-88, Charles E. Fooks 1888- 
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1901, H. H. Fooks 1901-11, Alfred McClure 1911-22, William 
Patterson 1922-36, R. C. Major 1937-51, Harry Cecil Childs 1951- 
1969, Ian Stoddart Watson 1969 to present. 

HAMPSTEAD TowN Boarb 1886-1919. Members: Francis I. Mayo 
1886-8, George W. Andrews 1886-1914 except 1897, P. Fawcett 
1886-91, B. Carter 1886, W. W. White 1886, H. Hunt 1886-8, A. 
Orr 1886 eleven years, Jas Elliot 1888 eleven years, Robert Meaclem 
1889 four years, T. Crooks 1890 eleven years, Henry McElrea 1890 
nine years, Frank M. Rickman 1892-4, MacPherson 1892-4, Jas 
Tasker 1893 five years, William McRae 1894-6, Alex Hendry 
1894-7, Chas J. Truckle 1894-6, Wm S. Patten 1894-5, Henry Giles 
Berryman 1894-6, E. J. Stillwell 1896-8, E. Mahood 1896-8, Jno H. 
Maynard 1896-1900, J. W. Hardley 1896-8, H. Pickford 1896-7, 
Jno Hunt 1897-1900, George Keeley 1897-1900, Jno C. Cawsey 
1898-1900, Hurst 1900, Jos Taylor 1900-4, Edwin Thomas 1900-2, 
Sam. Burnard 1900-2, Wm J. Silcock 1900 ten years, Arthur C. 
Hardy 1900 eight years, Sam Payne 1902 six years, Robt Frizelle 
1904-8, Geo. L. Sandrey 1904-8, Rich. F. Lewis 1904-12, Wm 
Thompson 1906-19, A. Lloyd 1908 eight years, T. S. Wilson 1908- 
14, Wm Jas Cunningham 1908 ten years, O’Carroll 1908-10, A. 
Topping 1908-10, R. W. Crowther 1910-11, Phillip Jno Baker 
1912-8, Wm Hy Robinson 1912-9, Wm Stewart Kerr 1914-8, Wm 
Geo. Searle 1914-8, Henry Percy Evans 1916-8, R. H. Loy, W. J. 
Dalley, F. W. Johnson, J. T. Byron and E. H. Childs all 1918-9. 

TINWALD Town Boarb, 1884-1953. Chairmen: Francis S. Shearer 
1884-6, Jos Clark 1886-90, Ed Gates 1890, 1894-8, Marmaduke 
Redmayne 1892-4, Chas Doherty 1898-1908, Thos Williams 1908- 
20, David W. Teppett 1920-2, Harry B. Millichamp 1922-53, Robert 
J. Tarbotton 1953-4. Commissioners: Long continuous service 
given by dates, interrupted service is given by number of terms of 
office. F. S. Shearer, Jno. M. Reid, Robt Ennis, Wm Bickerstaff, 
Jas Sam. Houston, Jos Clark, Mark Scott, T. Williams 1888-98, 
1900-20, Cyril Jephson three terms, B. Ede, Jas Gudsell seven 
terms, M. Redmayne, T. Stone, D. and D. W. Teppett five terms, 
J. Heseltine, Jno. Clark, C. Doherty 1896-1908, 1910, Michael 
Lagan four terms, John Moffatt Hampton two terms, Thos Sealy 
1898-1904, W. Houston, J. A. Clothier 1900-10, Jas Hampton 1906- 
22, W. Cobb, Geo. Morrison, H. B. Millichamp 1910-53, R. A. 
Pearse, W. H. Bell six terms, Thos Wilson, W. Hopwood, Ben 
Wills 1920-8, A. J. Henderson, Wm Bryant 1922-44, Arthur Watson 
1925-38, Herbert W. Carpendale 1928-47, A. Hight, A. Colville 
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snr, Jesse L. Soal 1932-44, P. Frew, Andrew B. Simpson 1940-8, 
Robert J. Tarbotton 1944-54, A. Breakwell, J. H. Harper, Geo. 
Glassey three terms, Arthur Wakelin two terms, Cuthbert Denham 
two terms, T. A. Lane, D. R. Barr. 


ASHBURTON CHURCHES 


ANGLICAN (Saint Stephen’s Church). Clergy: The Revs. J. H. Wills 
1873-5, W. E. Paige 1875-80, A. W. Hands 1880-2, A. E. Scott 
1882-93, T. A. Hamilton 1893-9, R. A. Woodthorpe 1899-1902, 
E. Whitehouse 1902-12, J. R. Burgin 1912-6, H. N. Wright 1916-9, 
J. F. Wiseman 1919-28, A. J. Petrie 1928-37, J. F. Feron 1937-8, 
C. L. Mountfort 1940-8, J. Evans 1948-52, J. D. Froud 1953-60, 
H. G. Norris 1960-7, J. W. Branthwaite 1967-. 

Vicar’s Wardens: J. E. Trevor 1874-9, 1898-1903, 1907, T. 
Bullock 1879-82, G. Jameson 1882-4, 1886-8, F. T. Mayo 1884-6, 
J. Curtis 1889-93, E. Kempthorne 1893-4, E. Stephens 1895-6, P. 
H. Cox 1903, C. D. Hardie 1904, D. Wood 1905-6, 1908, 1915-23, 
F. W. Curtis 1909, C. W. Nicoll 1910-4, W. Page 1924, J. Scales 
1925, E. C. Bathurst 1925-35, R. H. Bigger 1936-48, G. H. Nicoll 
1948-50, W. H. Amos 1951-4, C. L. J. Campbell 1955-60, G. C. 
Nicoll 1960, G. D. Green 1960-9, H. W. Kelk 1969-. 

People’s Wardens: H. T. Winter 1874-8, C. E. Fooks 1879-80, 
W. H. Gundry 1881, J. E. Trevor 1882, 1892, F. T. Mayo 1883, 
1886, J. W. Bean 1884, A. C. Pritchard 1885, J. Bland 1887-8, C. 
Littlecott 1889-91, P. H. Cox 1893-4, 1898, 1901-2, 1909, B. Fox 
1895-6, T. Bullock 1899-1900, C. D. Hardie 1903, D. C. Stock 
1904-6, D. Wood 1907, 1910-4, F. W. Curtis 1908, C. J. Norton 
1915, C. W. Nicoll 1916-8, A. McClure 1919-20, R. B. Coward 
1921-6, T. H. Willis 1929-30, L. A. Charles 1931-5, 1937-54, W. H. 
Amos 1936, C. R. Childs 1954-64, R. Robinson 1964-7, R. Crum 
1967-. 

The church history by L. A. Charles recorded the services to the 
parish of F. Z. D. Ferriman, the family of Harry Childs, and the 
Nicoll and Thomas families. 

THE Baptist CHURCH. Ministers: The Revs. J. W. Sawle 1886- 
92, A. Ager 1893-96 (?), W. Lamb 1896-1902, W. L. Salter 1903-6, 
W. Lambert 1907-10, J. Ings 1911-13, H. B. Hughes 1914-5, Frank 
Oldrieve 1915-7, C. S. Matthews 1917-29, E. W. Batts 1931-4, L. 
P. Bryan 1935-40, W. N. Flett 1940-2, J. R. C. Browning 1943-8, 
C. D. Rosie 1948-55, C. T. Beilby 1956-62, D. J. Denholm 1963-7, 
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H. R. Bycroft 1967-. Officials: R. H. Loy, secretary for 45 years 
and treasurer for many years. E. J. Tucker completed 50 years of 
service in 1950 and was made a life deacon. He was choirmaster 
for over 50 years. E. J. Tilley was also made a life deacon after 20 
years as Sunday school superintendent. A. W. Hopkins was church 
treasurer and S.S. superintendent for about twenty-seven years. 
Miss L. Lewis held the position of organist for thirty-five years. 

CHURCH OF CHRIST. First meetings held in 1878. Full-time 
Ministers: G. Manifold 1907-9, F. W. Greenwood 1909-11, J. M. 
Jones 1911-19, McGregor, Adams, B. Jarvis, G. Woolnough, 
Phillips, D. Tebay, G. O. Vercoe 1927-33, W. E. Vickery 1933-6, 
Murray J. Savage 1936-9, A. D. Lowe 1939-42, A. J. Templeton. 
Leading laymen and women included W. Bradshaw, J. Readhead, 
Naylor, A. J. Tyrrell-Baxter, J. Donaldson, Harry Bradshaw and 
Mesdames Kilgour, Rands, Finlayson. 

THE MeETHobIsT CHURCH. Primitive Methodist Ministers: The 
Revs. Jos Sharp, J. B. Westbrook 1875, A. J. Smith, John Nixon 
1881-4, Mrs Ward, J. Boothroyd 1888, Jas Cocker 1890-4, Jno. 
Olphert 1895-7, G. H. Mann 1898, Robt Raine 1899-1903, J. Guy 
1904-5, R. Hall 1905-6, R. J. Liddell 1907-10, T. R. B. Woolloxal 
1911-12. (Joined with Wesleyans 1913.) 

Wesleyan Methodist Ministers: W. B. Marten 1878, W. Keall 
1879-81, C. H. Standage 1882-4, D. McNicoll 1885-7, J. N. Buttle 
1888-90, S. Lawry 1891-3, T. G. Brooke 1894-6, R. Taylor 1897-9, 
T. Fee 1900-02, A. Peters 1903-6, H. E. Bellhouse 1907-10, W. J. 
Elliott 1911-12. Ministers of the Combined Church: W. J. Elliott 
1913-15, G. Frost 1916-8, T. W. Vealie 1919-25, R. B. Tinsley 
1926-30, G. B. Hinton 1931-5, A. McBean 1936-41, R. B. Gosnell 
1942-5, W. T. Blight 1945-51, D. J. D. Hickman 1951-7, A. R. 
Witheford 1957-67, E. R. Le Couteur 1967-71. Sister Mildred West 
1920-47. Prominent Office-bearers: S. S. Chapman, W. H. Collins, 
J. T. M. Priest, J. Thomas, F. Frampton, W. H. Higgins, T. 
Wakelin, G. W. Leadley, H. M. Jones. Membership 1913-170, 
1953-269. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (St Andrew’s Parish). Ministers: 
The Revs. H. B. Burnett 1875-9, R. H. Beattie 1879-93, G. B. 
Inglis 1893-1913, George Miller 1914-24, A. G. Irvine 1924-33, R. 
S. Watson 1933-41, J. S. Murray 1941-8, S. D. Baird 1949-69, J. 
Sinclair 1969-. H. B. Burnett was responsible for the whole county 
area. Rakaia parish was formed in 1880, Springburn in 1883 and 
Flemington in 1884. Wakanui was separated from St Andrew’s, 
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f 
1914-c46.Allenton, Hampstead and Wakanui formed the Trinity 
Parish in 1951. Membership: 1879-45, 1893-130, 1913-150, 1923- 
272, 1934-459, 1949-620, 1970-876 (3 parishes). Adherents: 1879- 
400, 1949-2800. Elders: James Moore of Longbeach and David 
Henderson of Mount Harding 1877, William Gavin, Andrew Orr, 
Frederick Pavitt, Jas Reid 1880. 

J. S. Savage was the first choirmaster, L. J. Watt held the position 
for ten years. Miss L. Watt was organist from 1900 to 1950. 

TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ALLENTON. A Presbyterian 
Sunday-School was opened in 1904, W. J. Moore, John and W. R. 
Lane, E. C. Norrish and Mrs H. McCrea being in charge during 
the period to 1953 and the roll remaining in the later decades at 
80-90. The first recorded church services were held in 1945, the 
Rev. D. M. Steedman being responsible for this part of St Andrew’s 
parish. A church building was secured in 1946. A separate Trinity 
parish was formed in 1951 and in 1959, Hampstead, Wakanui and 
Netherby separated to form St Paul’s parish. Ministers: The Revs. 
C. McCaskill 1951-9, D. K. Boyd 1960-6, E. A. Brash B.A. 1966 
to date. Elders: H. T. Lane, session clerk 1951-69, A. Melrose, 
H. McCrea, R. F. Lynn, I. C. McIlroy, C. Small, R. T. Morcom, 
Mrs I. A. Prebble, E. A. Lock, W. R. Currie, B. T. Stroud, F. 
Guise, T. E. Taylor, G. R. McRobb, W. J. Evans, D. H. Gill. 

St PAUL’S PARISH, ASHBURTON East. Ministers: The Revs. R. 
B. Tait 1959-65 and H. A. Pirie M.Sc. B.D. 1966-. Elders: A. P. 
and C. S. Calder, R. R. Johnson, C. K. Morrow, F. J. Bonnington, 
J. E. Cairns, A. T. Page, C. Crawford, A. A. Husband, C. A. 
Wilson, S. A. Bishop, G. Maxey, J. I. Anderson. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHuRCH. A small timber church was 
built in 1876, the parish was established in 1881 and a stone church 
was opened in 1882. This was replaced by the present Church of 
the Holy Name in 1931. About 1884 a convent with boarding and 
high schools was established on Wakanui Road, Hampstead and 
the Sisters of the Mission began teaching there and at the parish 
school. This convent was moved to a site adjacent to the church 
in 1894 and considerably enlarged. For many years it was the most 
imposing building on the west side of the town. It was rebuilt in 
brick in 1958. Priests: The Rev. Fathers Edmund Patrick Coffey 
1881-4, S. Chastagnon 1884-92, J. J. O’Donnell 1892-1944, O. 
Gallagher 1944-6, J. Finerty 1946-61, G. V. Daly 1961-7, S. O’Brien 
1967-70, F. Kelly 1970-. 

Dean J. J. O’Donnell was vicar-general of the diocese. 
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THE SALVATION Army, Ashburton Corps. Of the 112 officers 
stationed in Ashburton between 1884 when Captain White and 
Lieut W. J. Harris arrived and 1970, few have remained more than 
a year. Those with longer service include Ensign Hoskins 1913-5, 
Commandants Wyatt 1920-3, and Bayliss 1922-4, Ensign Pratt 
1925-7, Captain W. Thompson 1931-4, Adjutant N. Bicknell 1934- 
7, Major D. Duggan 1937-9, Major Liddell 1939-41, Adjutants 
Lindsay 1943-5 and P. Smith 1945-8, Captain E. Thomas 1948-51, 
Major L. Miller 1951-3, Captains R. Tong 1954-6, L. Rundle 1956- 
60 and R. Dawson 1960-5, and Major and Mrs N. P. McNabb 
1970-. Although the Salvation Army has a comparatively small 
membership the local church has probably contributed more 
members than that of any other denomination to full-time work. 
There were ten during the 1890s including Commissioner John 
Francis Lewis of Longbeach and Tinwald who became the first 
New Zealander to attain this rank. Between 1913 and 1965 thirty- 
four more candidates were accepted from Ashburton including four 
Drummonds, three Baughens and two from each of the Griffiths 
and McGee families. Among the bandmasters J., C. H. and G. E. 
Argyle and T. and R. Young must be mentioned. 


ASHBURTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ASHBURTON HicH SCHOOL. Chairmen of the Board of Governors: 
Dr J. E. Trevor 1879-83, Hon W. C. Walker 1883-94, E. G. Wright 
1894-5, H. Friedlander 1895, A. Orr 1895-1903, W. B. Denshire 
1903-4, Rev G. B. Inglis 1904-7, D. Thomas 1907-8, J. Tucker 
1908-21, R. Galbraith 1921-2, Rev. G. Miller 1922-3, C. Reid 
1924, J. W. Bowden 1924-35, Dr G. I. Miller 1935-40, W. H. 
Woods 1940-9, D. H. Moore 1949-53, J. Lane 1953-64. Head- 
masters: Charles Hogg 1881-7, J. E. Buchanan 1887-94, E. S. 
Buchanan 1894-5, G. A. Simmers 1895-9, J. S. Tennant 1899-1905, 
W. F. Watters 1905-29, E. A. Cockroft 1929-49, W. L. Jolly 1949- 
64. Assistants with long service: R. H. Biggar 1922-49, R. M. 
McGregor 1922-60, E. J. Wood 1924-59, T. Phillips 1927-65. 
ASHBURTON TECHNICAL SCHOOL: (Technical High School, 1934; 
Technical College, 1960; Hakatere College, 1963.) Chairmen of the 
Board of Managers: Henry Davis 1911-17, Chas Reid 1917-25, 
Robt Galbraith 1925-31, Thos Hayes 1931-2, A. Lexington Jones 
1932-5, W. G. Hillier 1935-6, H. Watts 1936-53, L. L. Aitken 
1953-4, J. K. Mather 1954-6, A. T. Saunders 1956-65. Principals: 
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A. L. Moore 1912-9, R. J. Thompson 1919-36, Wm Crawford 
1936-52, C. C. Day 1952-4, W. J. Jefferies 1954-65. Assistants 
with long service: Miss I. Chamberlain 1930-62, Mrs M. J. Moor- 
head (née Money) 1936-47, 1955-64, J. M. Willoughby 1927-62, 
Hugh Montgomery 1926-7, 1934-65. 

ALLENTON. As side school, the senior teachers were Misses Eliza- 
beth Forrester 1897-9, S. M. Barr 1900-06, Mabel Tresize 1907-19. 
Chairmen: R. Houston 1923-30, E. C. Bathurst 1931-41, G. H. 
Rollinson 1942-3, C. H. Maynard 1944-5, J. H. Ward 1946-9, W. 
B. Elwood 1950-66, J. W. Tonkin 1967-70. Head Teachers: W. A. 
Stout 1921-2, E. Partridge 1923-4, S. H. Sullivan 1925-6, W. S. 
Pratt 1927-8, E. C. Chambers 1930-40, J. Southward 1941-6, G. 
A. Bain 1948-50, G. A. Roberston 1951-69, A. McCone 1970-. 
Roll: 1930-247, 1940-250, 1950-316, 1960-589, 1970-658. 

ASHBURTON BoroUGH SCHOOL. Chairmen of the School Com- 
mittee (names as at December each year): H. T. Winter 1872-5, 
J. E. Trevor 1876-7, F. M. Stewart 1878-80, W. G. St Hill 1881-2, 
J. Orr 1883, *5, T. Sealy 1884, J. C. Duncan 1886-7, G. Scott 
1888, W. J. Silcock 1889-90, 1903-6, W. Craighead 1891-2, 1898- 
1902, 1908, T. Hayes 1907, H. E. Bellhouse 1909-10, B. T. Missen 
1911-13, J. R. Burgin 1914, W. J. Elliott 1915, W. G. Hillier 1916- 
7, 1919-20, F. H. Broom 1918, Jno. Watson 1921-2, ’24-5, E. Loftus 
(secretary) 1923, W. H. Woods 1926, Jos Watson 1927-31, J. 
Connor 1932-7, W. H. Sarney 1938-47, E. R. Easterbrook 1948-52, 
C. L. Campbell 1953-4, C. E. Morris 1955-8, R. D. Hefford 1959- 
60, A. W. Stayt 1961-2, L. J. Hydes 1963-4, I. A. Pearce 1965-6, 
J. T. Addis 1967-70. Head Teachers: Jos Ward 1872-7, Alex 
Stott 1878-80, Hector Dempsey 1882-4, Wm H. Kneen 1885-8, Jas 
B. Mayne 1889-96, C. D. Hardie 1898-1903, W. J. McGregor 
1904-7, G. Schneider 1908-19, H. Kennedy 1920, Samuel Irwin 
1921-3, C. G. M. Boyce 1924-8, S. H. Sullivan 1929-30, T. B. 
Haydon 1931-3, H. Colquhoun 1934-6, M. J. Leith 1937-48, H. M. 
Campbell 1949-50, A. A. Cook 1951-4, D. E. Brown 1955, R. H. 
Sutherland 1956-62, N. A. Garden 1963-70. Roll: 1878-381, 1890- 
461, 1900-411, 1910-405, 1920-546, 1930-486, 1940-431, 1950-466, 
1960-448, 1970-363. 

ASHBURTON NETHERBY SCHOOL. Chairmen: T. G. Childs 1959- 
60, R. A. Lloyd 1961-4, T. R. Plunkett 1965-8, D. G. Campbell 
1969-70. Head Teacher: C. E. Smith 1959-70. Opened with a roll 
of 176, 1960-242, 1970-367. 

HampestTeabD. Chairmen: F. T. Mayo 1886-9, A. Orr 1889-91, W. 
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J. Crooks 1891-8, J. R. Bland 1898-1900, J. C. Cawsey 1900-1, R. 
A. Woodthorpe 1901-2, G. B. Inglis 1902-6, W. Thompson 1906-16, 
J. D. McArthur 1916-7, W. S. Kerr 1917-8, 1925-45, E. Childs 
1918-21, R. H. Loy 1921-4, J. K. Mather 1945-8, A. M. Sutherland 
1948-55, F. J. H. Grattan 1955-7, H. C. Childs 1957-60, C. K. 
Young 1961-4, A. G. Childs 1965-8, B. D. Parsons 1969-. Head 
Teachers: Miss Jessie Stewart (as side school) 1884-5, J. B. Mayne 
1886-9, J. B. Malcolm 1889-93, W. Brock 1894-1904, J. McLeod 
1904-10, J. B. Borthwick 1911-9, H. C. N. Watson 1920-2, W. W. 
Garton 1924-7, D. C. Brown 1928-9, N. W. Pavitt 1930-2, S. G. 
Macfarlane 1933-45, W. J. Boraman 1946-7, J. E. Fraser 1947-54, 
P. C. Heath 1954-6, J. E. A. Clemens 1957-60, G. D. Bruce 1961- 
70. Roll: 1890-413, 1900-311, 1910-347, 1920-372, 1930-528, 1940- 
410, 1950-479, 1960-583, 1970-577. 


OTHER ASHBURTON ORGANIZATIONS 


THE VENERABLE ORDER OF ST JOHN, ASHBURTON SUB-CENTRE. 
Presidents of the Association: H. M. Jones 1929-31, H. R. C. 
McElrea 1932-6, Robert Kerr 1937-8, G. A. Gilchrist 1939-44, 
Cecil Drury 1945-51, H. D. Johnston 1952-70, D. R. Cox 1971-. 
St John Ambulance—Men’s Division Superintendents: W. C. J. 
Osman 1927-36, A. T. Smith 1937-41, Hollis Hefford 1942, 1946-50, 
H. T. Lane 1943-5, A. F. Chapman 1951-3, A. F. Rodd 1954-60, 
D. R. Cox 1961-4, E. S. Hight 1966 to present. Women’s Division 
Superintendents: Miss H. Lockwood 1925-34, Miss N. Watson 
1934-8, Mrs D. M. McLean 1939-44, Miss E. Vesty 1945-50, Mrs 
C. Willis 1951-5, Mrs P. Totty 1956-9, Miss E. F. Pritchard 1960 
to present. 

ASHBURTON FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. Presidents: Mes- 
dames C. L. Mountfort 1945, E. C. Bathurst 1946-9, A. J. Mason 
1950-1, A. I. Miller 1952, H. G. Kemp 1953-4, D. R. Leask 1955-7, 
M. J. Otley 1958-64, A. R. Donn 1964-. Secretaries: Mesdames T. 
Forrest 1945-6, N. E. H. Fulton 1946-9, H. Brown 1950-1, Messrs 
A. McDonald 1952-3, J. B. Shannon 1954-5, H. C. Childs 1955-66, 
Mrs C. D. Naish 1966-. The Association has recognised the lengthy 
services of Mr A. J. Mason and Mrs D. R. Leask. Directors (dates 
are of total service as assistant and as director): Misses D. Love 
1946-8, J. Harris 1951-2, J. Reid (Mrs K. Tonks) 1950-4, M. Shea 
1953 to present less 24 years’ leave, J. Biddick 1954-68, H. Hortin 
1957-9, F. McQuarters 1960 to present. 
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ASHBURTON LADIES’ GUILD OF BriTISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY. Presi- 
dents: Mesdames R. Galbraith 1915-8, 1924-30, D. Wood 1918-20, 
E. Ruddock 1920, J. Russell Wells 1931-55, F. Blee 1955-60, 1968-, 
H. C. Renner 1960-5, Miller Hope 1965-6. Secretaries: Mesdames 
F. A. Smith 1915-8, C. H. Holland 1918-9, E. Ruddock 1919, 1929, 
A. Bushell 1920, Misses N. Anderson 1921, M. Cameron 1923-9, 
1930-46, Mrs Collins Holdgate 1946, Miss N. E. Bruce 1948, Mes- 
dames J. Stockman 1950-1, J. Rogatski 1954-8, R. L. Stephenson 
1958-65, D. K. Boyd 1965-. Treasurers: Mesdames C. F. Cowan 
1915-8, E. Ruddock 1918, Miss N. Anderson 1919, Mesdames 
McClurg 1921, W. W. Garton 1926-8, C. G. M. Boyce 1928, R. D. 
Cochrane 1929, W. B. W. Bell 1931, L. A. Charles 1936, Miss Leah 
Gilchrist 1938, Mesdames R. L. Stephenson 1943-50, E. A. Scott 
1950, N. Wilson 1953, E. Tucker 1956-71, E. McIlroy 1971. 

ASHBURTON CHORAL SocieTY, 1930-8, 1947-54. Presidents: W. 
H. Woods 1930-8, E. C. Bathurst 1947-54. Chairmen: L. J. Watt, 
R. J. Laurenson, W. H. Higgins 1931-4, J. Russell Wells 1935-8, 
N. E. H. Fulton, R. N. Downes, D. H. Moore 1948-51, N. W. 
Corbett, K. W. Macfarlane, I. W. Johnson. Secretaries: D. F. Keir, 
W. C. Bishop, W. B. Thomas, W. T. Corbett, A. P. Warriner 1948- 
51, M. C. Weir. Conductors: W. H. Dixon 1930-4, Victor C. Peters 
1935-6, H. A. Humphreys 1937-8, C. E. Hopwood 1947, A. Miller 
Hope 1948-54, Guyon Wells 1954. 

ASHBURTON MUSICAL CLuB. Presidents: Miss Beatrice Claridge 
(Mrs McEachen) 1924-5, Mrs A. C. Williams, Miss Gladys Gal- 
braith, Mr Elias Buchanan 1931-46, Mrs A. T. Smith 1947-56, 
Miss L. M. Lewis 1956-. Secretaries: Miss Enid Thompson 1932-4, 
Mrs W. Birnie 1934-5, the Misses J. Haslam 1935-6, I. Arthur 1937, 
Gwen Woods 1938-40, Merle Brown 1941-9, Mrs C. Campbell 
1950-61, Mrs D. K. Boyd 1962-. Treasurers: The Misses H. Brown 
(Mrs D. Tilley) 1932-5, Audrey Ruddock 1936-42, Betty Brown 
(Mrs B. Stephens) 1943-9, A. A. Lewis 1950-60, J. I. Allen 1960-5, 
Mr W. T. Corbett 1965-. Miss Margaret Jennings, foundation 
member and later vice-president is now (1971) patroness of the 
club. 

Miss Tessa Birnie, daughter of Mrs Birnie mentioned above, is 
the only Ashburton pianist to win an international reputation. In 
1952 she gave a recital in Ashburton, the first since her return to 
New Zealand. Miss Audrey Ruddock was one of the only two 
local competitors to win the Tucker Trophy awarded for solo 
pianists in a three-part test which was the high-light of the Ashbur- 
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ton competitions. (Peter Cooper won in the following year, 1937.) 

ASHBURTON HorTICULTURAL SociETY, 1892-1907. Presidents: 
Major Steward 1892, S. H. Graves 1893, E. W. Hanmer 1894-7, 
Ed. Stephens 1898-9, H. Friedlander 1900-1, D. Thomas 1903, G. 
F. Dodds 1904, R. Lechner 1905-6, Derisley Wood 1907. Other 
chairmen included W. H. Rule, Joshua Tucker, H. C. Shrimpton, 
C. P. Cox. Life Members: J. Tasker, G. P. Smith, Shrimpton and 
Lechner. Other prominent members were W. Pickford, W. Bicker- 
staff, W. W. Smith, R. Elston, J. C. Cawsey, H. and A. Millichamp, 
C. and F. Clark, H. C. Craighead, W. C. Davis, E. J. Paul, R. 
Dunlop. 

THE ASHBURTON VOLUNTEER FIRE BRIGADE. Chief Officers: W. 
H. Meikleham 1874-6, George Compton 1876-80, James Wilkie 
1880-1, J. C. Dolman 1881-5, G. F. Scott 1885-90, A. A. Fooks 
1890-1900, T. Barber 1900-35, L. Kidd 1935-7, Hollis Hefford 
1937-48, C. Solway 1948-54, R. R. Kerr 1954-64, A. P. Baker 
1964-71, J. W. Smith 1971-. In 1922 Engineer W. E. Dolman had 
served 46 years with the brigade. 

ALLENTON SporTS CLuB. (Officials are mentioned only once 
and, apart from presidents of the executive, only the names of 
those with several years’ service are recorded.) Executive Presi- 
dents: D. A. Morgan 1924-6, R. Houston 1927, E. C. Bathurst 
1928-9, 1933, 1935-9, R. W. Barr 1930-1, J. Shaw 1932, J. Temple- 
ton 1934, H. N. Lewis 1940-1, N. Robilliard 1942-3, J. Wilkinson 
1944, N. W. Corbett 1945, A. H. Todd 1946, G. H. Rollinson 
1947-8, E. G. Church 1949, T. W. Phaup 1950, W. J. Kelly 1951, 
R. W. Thompson 1952-3, T. B. Parish 1954, W. B. Thomas 1955-6, 
H. C. Preston 1957, C. C. Winn 1958-61, E. E. Beach 1962, J. M. 
Pearce 1963, J. W. Lowery 1964-7, A. M. Davidson 1968, E. A. 
Lock 1969-70, B. A. W. Thompson 1971. Secretaries: J. P. Booth- 
royd (3 years), R. J. Clark (2), G. Knox (3), A. Bennison (5), 
W. Bryant (3), B. Evans (6), R. N. Carr (6). 

SECTIONAL OFFICIALS 

MEN’s Bowts: E. Chambers (3), J. McElhinney (2), W. Kelly 
(2), G. Chalmers (2), R. Todd (2), D. I. Fechney (2), E. Lock 
(2), D. H. Moore (3), P. B. Boothroyd (3), J. Boothroyd (2), W. 
Dickenson (2), W. Burrell (3), D. C. D. Thomas (2), R. W. 
McElhinney (3), E. D. Lambie (3), H. Jamieson (4). Women: 
Mesdames D. Clark (2), R. John (2), Argyle (2), O. Watson (4), 
I. Prebble (9), H. Jamieson (2), W. Kelly (3), D. Clark (4), B. 
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Evans (2), R. Thomas (6), E. Cartwright (2), Miss M. Carr (2). 

CroQuET: Misses E. Knox (2), M. McDowell (5) and R. E. 
Hardwick (2), Mesdames J. Boothroyd snr (5), E. C. Bathurst 
(5), R. W. Barr (2), E. S. Chambers (3), K. Scott (12), A. 
Chalmers (5), W. R. Shannon (3), R. Hawke (3), D. A. Morgan 
(4), W. McLaren (2), J. H. Stevens (4), R. G. Turnbull (7), I. 
Williams (5), W. Bryant (4), A. Clucas (6), M. Osborn (2), J. 
Drummond (3), L. S. Millar (2). 

TENNIS (since 1951): J. Lane (2), H. Ng (4), G. Hardwick 
(4), D. Imrie (2), N. Omond (2), Misses D. Paterson (5), B. 
Bowers (5), B. Hortin (3), J. Olds (2). 

WAIREKA CROQUET CLUB. Presidents: Mesdames L. E. Wilkie 
1933-7, A. Fitzgerald 1937-9, 1942-7, 1948-50, J. Macmillan 1947-8, 
W. Denley 1950-61, E. Loftus 1961-2, A. Boyd 1962, 1967-71, C. 
G. Bishop 1962-7, Miss R. Hardwick 1939-42. The club has won 
the County Gala Cup eleven times. 


MOUNT HUTT RIDING 


MountT Hutr Roap Boar, 1878-1938. Chairmen: Ed. Chapman 
1879-81, Julian Jackson 1881-7, Wm McMillan 1887-91, Duncan 
Cameron 1891-5, Wm Morgan 1895-1903, 1905-7, 1913-7, F. J. 
Millton 1903-5, W. J. Dickie 1907-13, H. Maginness 1917-8, W. 
W. Goodwin 1918-9, Jas Carr 1919-20, 1921-3, 1924-7, W. T. P. 
Lock 1920-1, A. T. Lilley 1923-4; F. W. Ruddenklau 1927-. Other 
members in order of first election: H. Pannett, C. T. Alington, W. 
J. Orr, R. Patton, G. Coward, R. Alexander, G. H. Alington, J. 
Holmes, J. A. Johnston, J. Hibbs, M. J. Browne 1890, P. Drum- 
mond, J. Murdoch, H. P. Murray Aynsley, Wallace, J. Batty, A. 
McFarlane, D. McLean 1900, A. J. Dent, H. Ward, W. Power, A. 
Murray, A. Orr, E. A. Lock, J. T. Mangin 1912, D. McKendry, 
J. McLean, T. S. J. Doherty, Jno. Watson 1920, W. A. Shemeld, 
S. G. Holmes, T. S. Harrison, D. A. Hampton, A. F. Marr, R. J. 
S. Wilson, C. A. Campion 1930, J. G. A. Ruddenklau, P. A. 
Goodwin. 

RESIDENT LANDOWNERS of more than 100 acres in 1882: J. 
R. and S. Alexander 1932a., G. H. Alington 750a., H. P. Murray 
Aynsley Mt Hutt 7432a. Matt. Brown Highbank 9260a., D. 
Cameron Clunes 1983a., Gerald Coward Methven 620a., Geo. 
Chambers Methven, Ed Chapman Drayton 2190a., J. L. Coster 
Blackford 1017a., Jas Dent Lauriston 1771la., W. Gerard Double 
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Hill 2953a., Gould and Cameron Springfield 16,142a., Jno. Gunn 
jnr, David and Watson Henderson Methven, W. McMillan Barrhill 
1330a., J. T. Meek Hill Park 2140a., Angus Murray Cairnbrae 
525a,. Alex Orr Methven 1620a., W. L. Orr Barrhill 1098a., J. A. 
Pannett Barrhill, Robt Patton Methven 1494a., Wm Reynolds 
Methven 582a., A. F. Somerville The Terraces Methven 1253a., 
Wm Ullyett Methven 582a., J. C. Wason Corwar 5226a. Non- 
residents worth noting: Friedlander Bros Lyndhurst 2043a., Robt 
Mackay 925a. 

SHEEPOWNERS not included in the above list: J. Boag Cairnbrae, 
J. and T. Jackson Broompark, Pat Daly, E. B. Dickens, W. J. 
Hussey, Wm Moir, A. Murray all of Lauriston. Aynsley returned 
11,419 sheep, Chapman 5500, Costers 19,000, Gerard 30,000, Gould 
and Cameron 15,000, Jackson 8080, Wason 8050. 


MOUNT HUTT STATE SETTLEMENTS 


HIGHBANK. 9122 acres for £59,209 from M. I. Brown, into 75 small 
lots and farms, Ballot 26 June 1896. In brackets are numbers of 
applicants. Sec. 1, 355 acres (13), 1896 to Daniel Buckley jnr of 
Kyle, 1907 to John and Timothy Buckley, 1915 to Daniel Buckley, 
1924 to R. J. S. Wilson, 1958 to T. G. Callaghan. Sec. 2, 359 acres 
(16), 1896 to Robert Donald of Chertsey, 1902 to G. Stockdill, 
1915 to W. H. McLean, freehold, 1916 to G. L. Watson, 1920 to 
R. J. Low, 1958 to R. J. Low and Sons Ltd. Sec. 3, 171 acres (35), 
1896 to Geo. Blackmore of Barrhill, 1922 to J. B. Fittock, 1929 to 
W. J. Stockdill, 1958 to A. V. Inch, 1964 to W. G. Redmond. Sec. 
4, 270 acres (50), 1896 to Mary Johnstone of Spreadeagle, 1903 
to James Johnstone, 1908 to John McCarten, 1941 to J. E. Harris, 
1942 freeholded, 1946 to E. H. D. Thomas, 1969 to Francis and 
J. F. Ridge. Sec. 5, 299 acres (66), 1896 to William Anthony of 
Methven, 1898 to Wm Setters, 1907 to A. T. Lilley, 1916 to Alex 
Geddes, 1949/50 to Geo. Geddes. Sec. 6, 194 acres (83), 1896 to 
Charles Quaid of Methven, 1908 to Sam McCrea, 1934 to Robt 
Paul, 1957 to W. G. Redmond. Sec. 7, 154/156 acres (72), 1896 
to Donald McDonald of Orari Gorge, 1902 to John McCormick, 
1905 to Joseph McGirr, 1912 to Richard Lawrence, 1916 to Fredk 
Bull, 1919 to C. T. J. O’Brien, 1959 to D. F. O’Brien sub-lease. 
Sec. 8, 591 acres (31), 1896 to Geo. Brown of Wakanui, 1898 to 
John Brown, 1904 to Thos McCarten, 1905 to Jane McCarten, 
widow, 1910 to W. J. Lilley, 1917 to A. T. Lilley, 1917 freeholded 
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by W. J. Lilley, 1917 to Timothy Twomey, 1928 to Annie and 
Eveline M. Campion, 1930 to C. T. Campion, 1956 to Francis 
Ridge. Sec. 9, 100 acres (121), 1896 to Wm Broker of Ashburton, 
1902 to Sam McCrea, 1908 to Wm Charters, 1911 to Christian 
Hutcheson, 1946 to N. J. Paterson, 1960 to D. S. Paterson. Sec. 10, 
330 acres (40), 1896 to Geo. Vaughan of Methven, 1935 to E. S., 
C. L. and R. W. S. Vaughan, 1937 to E. S. and C. L. Vaughan, 
1961 to M. E. and D. E. Crawford. Sec. 12, 100 acres (82), 1896 
to Chas Spray of Ashburton, 1907 to Andrew McDowell, 1919 to 
Jas Simpson, 1946 to L. T. Lilley. Sec. 18, 323 acres (29), 1896 
to C. E. Davis of Allenton, 1903 to W. Rutherford, 1905 to G. F. 
Farrar, 1907 to C. W. Doherty, 1915 to J. Buckley, 1948 to C. J. 
O’Brien. Sec. 19, 372 acres (20), 1896 to G. J. Johnstone of 
Springburn, 1899 to H. Ward, 1918 to T. H. McGirr, 1921 to W. 
G. Marshall, 1929 to Winifred I. Drummond, 1932 to Sarah M. J. 
Milne, 1940 freeholded to A. S. Milne and F. J. A. Fraser, 1952 
to E. G. Milne. Sec. 20, 247 acres (67), 1896 to J. T. Doherty of 
Tinwald, 1914 to F. G. Mangin, 1952 to T. D. Harrison. Sec. 21, 
277 acres (89), 1896 to Sarah Richards of Rakaia, 1897 to A. V. 
Richards, 1913 to Jos McGirr, 1926 to Dennis McKendry, 1928 to 
Francis Poff, 1931 freeholded to A. S. J. Titheridge, 1936 to W. J. 
Alexander and L. G. Cooper, 1937 to P. J. Ruck, 1952 to G. F. 
Middleton. Sec. 22, 100 acres (60), 1896 to A. K. Callaghan of 
Doyleston, 1919 to David Chambers, 1924 to John Letham, 1941 
freeholded with Sec. 23, 1944 death, to members of family, 1964 
to T. D. Harrison and part to Milburn Farm Ltd. Sec. 24, 639 
acres (123), 1896 Peter Drummond of Lauriston, 1913 to J. W. 
McLean of Cairnbrae, 1922 to H. J. Freeman, 1944 surrendered, 
now Cairnbrae farm settlement. Sec. 27, 198 acres (142), 1896 to 
Henry Anderson of Wheatstone, 1897 to W. C. Anderson, 1906 to 
T. A. Protheroe, 1915 to Sam Weily, 1956 death, family arrange- 
ments, 1964 to P. M. Weily. Sec. 36, 211 acres (143), 1896 to 
Sarah Bond of St Albans, 1912 to Albert Leggett, 1915 to Sarah 
A. Quinn, 1917 freeholded to Patrick Quinn, 1946 to D. C. Quinn, 
1970 to A. R. Middleton. Sec. 37, 130 acres (100), 1896 to Mary 
O’Reilly of Rakaia, 1897 married to Patrick Crowe, 1902 to Frances 
F. Jeff, 1917 to Frederick Horsfield, 1935 to Maurice O’Reilly, 
1949 to J. F. O’Reilly. Sec. 38, 100 acres (141), 1896 to Rose H. 
E. Robbins of Highbank, 1908 to Wm Wakelin, 1913 to Wm Smith, 
1917 to Annie T. Fitzgerald, 1917 to Vincent Rouse, 1930 to J. B. 
Fittock, 1949 with Sec. 37 for servicemen. Sec. 39, 172 acres (84), 
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1896 to J. H. Bean of Ashburton, 1907 to C. J. Jeff, 1916 to A. S. 
Findlay, 1940 to A. J. S. Weily. Sec. 40, 285 acres (47), 1899 to 
R. H. A. Jeff of Fairfield, 1907 to R. J. Anderson, 1913 to John 
Crawford, 1931 to Myrtle A. Thomas. Sec. 41, 300 acres (40), 
1896 to Margaret Niven of Ashburton, 1897 to Michael Moran, 
1934 to Geo. Currie, 1940 freeholded, 1950 to T. N. Currie, 1961 
to S. L. and B. E. Chambers Ltd, 1962 to Tenby Farm Ltd, 1968 
to A. F. Cameron. Sec. 42, 246 acres (24), 1896 to Mary A. Davis 
of Ashburton, 1902 to Lachlan Robertson, 1904 to E. S. Jeff, 1907 
to Florence Dunne, 1927 to A. and R. Stockdill, 1952 to G. I. 
Buchanan. Sec. 44, 138 acres (193), 1896 to Ann Leggett of Ash- 
burton, 1909 to S. G. Leggett, 1917 freeholded to James McCloy, 
1920 to Francis Woods, 1939 to Leonard Woods, 1951 to R. J. 
Doak, 1953 to A. S. Baxter. Sec. 45, 372 acres (63), 1896 to Mary 
Anne Thompson of Lyndhurst, 1900 to A. G. Thompson, 1906 to 
W. F. Richards, 1919 to Thomas Woods, 1935 divided. Sec. 45A, 
186 acres, to H. A. Woods, 1945 to A. J. Langley, 1951 to L. 
M. Harvey. Sec. 45B, 186 acres, to Thos Woods, 1942 to W. H. 
G. Sarney, 1949 to Eileen M. and R. Woods, 1953 to Eileen M. 
Woods. Sec. 46, 399 acres (15), 1896 to John Strachan of Rakaia, 
1897 to Alex Strachan, 1899 to James Nee, 1906 to Patrick Quinn, 
1921 to E. E. Gill, 1923 to Patrick Quinn, 1957 to Mary A. Lynch, 
D. C. Quinn and Mary P. Flynn, 1958 to G. C. Syme, 1969 to 
Inniscluiain Farms Ltd. Sec. 47, 422 acres (26), 1896 to Henry 
McConnell of Wheatstone, 1899 to John McConnell, 1901 to A. J. 
Waterworth, 1907 to Geo. Stockdill, 1916 Sarah J. Stockdill and 
A. S. Nicholls, 1947 to D. E. Stockdill. Secs. 11, 13-17, 23, 25-6, 
28 to 35, 43 are under 100 acres. 

MarawitTl, 2028 acres bought for £14,200 from J. C. Wason. 
Leased as 13 farms, only 8 over 100 acres. Ballot 12 May 1897, 
Sec. 1, 292 acres, 1897 to Jno. Brawley of Leeston, 1907 to Mary 
Anne Brawley, widow, 1929 to John Brawley, 1944 taken for new 
settlement. Sec. 2, 258 acres, 1897 to Thos Pritchard of Ashburton, 
1898 to George Pritchard, 1910 to Jno. Donaldson, 1920 to Ethel 
F. Hepburn, 1923 to Jno. Donaldson, 1924 to Rich. E. Limbrick, 
1959 to Geo. E. L. Limbrick. Sec. 3, 160 acres, 1897 to Wm Ross 
of Lyndhurst, 1920 deceased estate, 1924 to Wm Ross, 1927 to Jas 
Ross, 1961 to Pyne, Gould, Guinness Ltd, 1963 to S. R. Rennie. 
Sec. 4, 264 acres, 1897 to Patrick Quinn of Methven, 1906 to 
Thos Dickie, 1911 to Jas A. Collinson, 1921 to H. L. Mangin, 
1954 to J. H. Stevens. Sec. 5, 330 acres, 1897 to Wm Stockdill 
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of Longbeach, 1912 to Jno. H. Stockdill, 1914 to Thos. Gilpin, 
1923 to Geo. L. C. Richards, 1952 to Wm J. Hampton, 1961 to J. 
M. Hampton Ltd. Sec. 6, 255 acres, 1897 to Jno. Connell of 
Rakaia, 1922 to executors, 1962 to David J. O’Connell. Sec. 7, 
147 acres, 1897 to Christian Schmidt of Ashburton, 1920 to B. M. 
Dickie, 1923 to C. Schmidt. Sec. 8, 145 acres, 1897 to Georgina 
Collinson of Tinwald, 1924 to Public Trustee, 1925 lease to A. V. 
Fairey, 1930 to A. V. Fairey, 1946 to Jno. L. de Beer, 1959 to 
Noel and John McLauchlin, 1964 to N. McLauchlin. Other sections 
were small. 

LYNDHURST. 4301 acres offered in 1919-20 as eighteen farms. 
Sec. 1, 274 acres, 1919 to S. H. Ashworth, 1941 increased to 487 
acres, 1958 new arrangements. Sec. 2, 329 acres, 1919 to G. A. 
Franks, 1944 as 525 acres to T. R. Greenaway, 1958 to A. T. and 
H. R. Greenaway. Sec. 3, 308 acres, 1919 to T. R. Greenaway, 
1947 rearrangements. Sec. 4, 246 acres, 1919 to A. G. Collett, 1944 
added to other sections. Sec. 5, 318 acres, 1919 to L. C. Anderson, 
1951 increased to 426 acres. Sec. 6, 322 acres, 1919 to C. C. Winn, 
1944 increased to 441 acres, 1961 new arrangements. Sec. 7, 299 
acres, 1919 to O. W. Symes, 1944 increased to 473 acres. Sec. 8, 
292 acres, 1919 to Jesse Stone, 1923 to J. F. Franks, 1945 divided. 
Sec. 9, 290 acres, 1920 to Robt Fletcher, 1935 to Thos McLaughlin, 
1941 to Robt Fletcher. Sec. 10, 293 acres, 1920 to L. T. Gordon, 
1925 rearrangement, 353 acres to Jas Law, 1941 to E. C. and I. A. 
Hart, 1942 to I. A. Hart, 1952, 141 acres to F. R. Sides, 1953 
became R.S. Sec. 11, 288 acres, 1920 to F. A. Hills, 1925 rearrange- 
ment with Sec. 10. Sec. 12, 261 acres, 1920-34 to Jos Whearty. 
Sec. 13, 283 acres, 1920 to J. B. Daley, 1953 became R.S. Sec. 14, 
223 acres, 1920 to J. B. Hillyer, 1925 rearrangement, to J. B. Daley 
and F. Cork. Sec. 15, 271 acres, 1920 to A. J. Rushton, 1931 to R. 
H. H. Maidens. Sec. 16-18 omitted. A rearrangement of 1944 left 
S. H. Ashworth, T. R. Greenaway and L. C. Anderson with large 
farms. 

LAURISTON, 1000 acres offered as 4 farms in 1921. Sec. 1, 251 
acres, 1921 to Charles O’Brien. Sec. 2, 259 acres, 1921 to Jas. 
McQuilken, 1948 to K. J. Smith, 1967 to C. R. Stewart. Sec. 3, 
240 acres, 1921 to Samuel Matthews, 1922 to F. R. Sides, 1970 to 
G. W. Sides. Sec. 4, 248 acres, 1921 to C. A. Fyfe, 1952 to trustees. 

WAIRERE, 1478 acres offered as 7 farms in 1919. Sec. 1, 259 
acres 1919-40 held by John Dunne. Sec. 2, 173 acres, 1919-26 held 
by L. R. Templeton. Sec. 1b and 2, of 385 acres, 1953 to R. P. 
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Burton, 1965 to R. J. Syme. Sec. 3, 289 acres, 1919 to A. W. 
Wright, 1929 to A. W. Russell. Sec. 4, 149 acres, 1919 to G. E. L. 
Bufton, 1934 and 1939 increased to 447 acres, 1951 to S. L. Bufton 
and others, 1960 to S. L. Bufton. Sec. 5, 241 acres, 1919 to A. N. 
Tillman, 1925 to R. S. Young, 1929 to Jas Reside. Sec. 5b and 3, 
of 526 acres, 1940 to V. E. Mehrtens, 1961 to R. M. Mehrtens. 
Sec. 6, 295 acres, 1919-40, John Gundry. Sec. 7, small. 

GRANGE. 675 acres offered 1920 as 3 farms. Sec. 1, 247 acres, 
1920 to John McQuilken, 1952 Sec. 3C added = 315 acres. Sec. 2, 
221 acres, 1920 to Frank Henderson, 1952 Sec. 3A added = 279 
acres, 1953 to J. M. Totty, 1963 to G. B. Henderson. Sec. 3, 205 
acres, 1920 to F. X. McDonnell, 1934 Sec. 3B to W. J. Chambers, 
1948 to C. G. Chambers, 1959 to A. A. Butler, 1962 to R. L. 
Miles. 

CLUNES. 426 acres offered as 8 farms in 1930. Most sections 
were very small, being taken up first by John Dickson, Patrick 
Maguire jnr, Katie Maguire, Wm Platt and S. W. Anderson. Sec. 
5, 101 acres, 1930-43 held by Wm Ashcroft. Sec. 6, 91 acres, 1930- 
42 held by Patrick McCarthy, Sec. 7C and 8, 148 acres, 1947 to M. 
C. McTigue. Sec. 1, 6, 7A, 184 acres, 1942 to P. McCarthy, 1957 
to W. R. Hudson, 1966 to J. W. A. Robinson. 


SECOND WORLD WAR SETTLEMENTS 


ASHLYN, 582 acres alienated 1951, 1, A. F. Reesby; 2, F. J. Arker. 

CAIRNBRAE, 640 acres alienated 1945. 1, R. F. Fryer; 1963 Peter- 
head Farm Ltd; 2, H. J. Stevens, 1964 B. J. Molloy. 

CRAIGLEA, 970 acres alienated 1950. 1, J. D. Mangin; 2, H. R. 
Anderson; 3, P. S. Connell; 4, 1965, R. C. Weavers. 

HIGHFIELD, 1958 acres alienated 1953-4. 1, 1954 J. H. C. Laver, 
1968 Public Trustee; 2, J. T. Oram; 3, 1954 J. Tosh, 1961 T. N. 
Currie. 

OAKLANDS, 1037 acres alienated 1950-2. 1, 1952 J. R. Pearce, 
1965 D. M. Wright, 1969 G. B. Henderson; 2, E. H. Clibbon; 3, D. 
E. Lay. 

ROSEHILL, alienated 1955-8. 1, T. L. Lucas; 2, P. A. Ground- 
water; 3, S. S. McClimont; 4, D. W. Knight. 

STORMLEA, 1012 acres alienated 1948. 1, H. J. Harrison; 2, L. H. 
Broom; 3, T. A. Greig. 

SPRINGCREEK, 337 acres alienated 1950, C. W. Winn. 
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VIEWBRAE, 485 acres alienated 1949. 1, R. W. Campbell, 1970 
R. E. Ray; 2, V. C. Chambers. 

WOOLLEYS, 798 acres, 404 acres alienated 1950. 1, P. A. Dickie; 
2, 1950 L. A. Watson; 1951 H. E. Cross, 1959 L. A. J. Wizzell, 
1965 S. Pawsey, 1966 W. I. C. Streeter. 


MOUNT HUTT RIDING CHURCHES 


ST JOHN’S PRESBYTERIAN PARISH, METHVEN. Church opened June 
1901. Parish separated from Springburn March-August 1904, the 
Revd B. J. Westbrooke of that parish continuing as minister at 
Methven until 1911. Later ministers were: Revds G. K. Aitken 
1911-21, G. Hercus 1921-8, R. Morgan 1928-35, L. V. Bibby M.A. 
1935-41, R. S. Keenan 1942-8, D. G. Shaw B.A. B.D. 1948-53, 
P. Anderson B.Sc. 1953-60, W. I. Bacon B.A. 1961 to date. The 
first Board of Managers were: D. Cameron, J. Gillanders, J. 
McLean, A. M. McKay, J. T. Mangin, H. E. A. Lock, Jno. and 
Jas Henderson, W. Rutherford representing Highbank and E. A. 
Lock and W. Young, elders. The jubilee booklet of 1954 gives 
special mention to the service of the following families: Lock, 
Mangin, Shemeld, Wilson, Marr, Henderson, Penney, Highley, 
Kennedy, Stoba and Mesdames J. Anderson and Cordelia Duff. 

METHVEN ANGLICAN ParISH. The first church was built at 
Methven in 1880. In 1884 it was completely destroyed by a nor’- 
wester, only the harmonium being rescued. The Sherwood church 
built in the same year was then moved the thirteen miles to 
Methven, the shift taking seven weeks. In 1889 this new church 
changed its name from St Barnabas’ to All Saints’. Until 1905 
Methven was part of the Rakaia parish. Since then the vicars have 
been: the Revs F. Dunnage appointed 1905, H. T. York 1907, C. 
H. Morse 1910, E. C. W. Powell 1912, Keay relieving during the 
war, C. L. Sparrow 1918, F. A. Tooley 1918, C. L. B. Brown 1929, 
G. L. Harold 1931, E. A. Osmers 1931, H. S. Hamilton 1935, H. 
F. Thomson 1940, F. C. Main 1946, Canon A. C. T. Purchas, B. 
O. Richards 1955, B. W. Don 1959, R. H. Tripp 1963, L. H. Kyle 
1970. Parishioners who have served as lay readers include Edward 
Chapman, G. H. Alington, Jas Carr, Stanley Smith and W. C. 
Battson. 

METHVEN METHODIST HOoME-MISSION STATION. A Wesleyan, 
later Methodist home mission station was formed in 1888 and 
lasted until the 1930s. It took in the whole area from Mount 
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Somers and Methven to the sea. The missioners were: John Alison 
appointed 1888, E. Armstrong 1889, Jos Rapley 1890, J. R.(?) 
Clark 1896, A. C. Randerson 1899, P. S. Latham 1901, L. A. 
White 1902, F. Robertson 1903, H. A. Malley 1909, W. B. Cuming 
1911, H. Benny 1914, Tyson 1915, W. Vickers 1918, J. Field 1920. 
Prominent laymen included E. Lock, Harry Rands, T. A. Butler, 
W. J. Duff, H. G. Ayers. 

METHVEN-MouNT SOMERS ROMAN CATHOLIC PARISH. The first 
church was built in 1888 and a separate parish, including Rakaia, 
was formed in 1912. In 1913 the church building was moved from 
the boundary of the township to a central position where it serves 
now as a parish hall. In the same year a convent was built and 
Sisters Joseph, Benedict and Patrick opened a school in the two 
end rooms. The roll was about thirty. The presbytery, also of 
brick, was built in 1915. More recently a new school was opened 
in 1958 and a new church, designed in contemporary style, in 1963. 
The parish priests have been: the Rev. Dr J. A. Kennedy 1912-7, 
the Rev. Frs T. W. Price 1917-36, D. Halvey 1936-44, P. O’Meegan 
1945-56, T. Farrell 1956-64, W. Costigan 1964-9, Ambrose Timon 
1969-71, A. Setz 1971-. Five of these priests were Irishmen but Fr 
Price was a contrast, coming of a well-to-do English family and 
being in manner very much the English gentleman. There are only 
a hundred Catholic families in the parish but they have been loyal 
and generous supporters of their church. They have provided four 
priests and seven members of religious orders: James and Mary 
Maguire, Ronald and Moya McKendry, William and Rene Middle- 
ton, Bernard Carney, Monica Kennedy, Rufine Stack, Marie Poff 
and Thomas McIntosh. 


MOUNT HUTT RIDING SCHOOLS 


HIGHBANK. Chairmen: J. McLean 1897, C. Spray (2), J. Driscoll 
(2), C. W. Smith, D. McDonald, A. J. Waterworth, A. K. Callag- 
han, H. Bond, W. C. Angus, R. Stockdill (3), P. Drummond jnr 
(2), G. Lake, A. T. Lilley, S. A. Protheroe, D. Buckley (2), W. 
Platt, A. Geddes (2), V. Rouse (4), Jas Miller (3), J. H. McIlraith 
(5), V. E. Mehrtens (4), A. S. Milne (3), S. L. Breach (2), Mrs 
E. J. Ruck 1942-4. Teachers: R. Stout 1897-1903, C. H. E. Graham 
1904-10, Jno. Campbell 1913-26, Mrs E. M. Mcllraith 1926-31; C. 
J. Stewart 1932-9, S. J. Drew 1940-2, H. W. Lock 1943-4. Roll: 
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1900-59, 1910-48, 1920-61, 1930-47, 1940-31. Consolidated with 
Methven. 

LavurRISTON. Chairmen: J. A. Johnston 1883-92, Donald Ross 
(4), J. Johnston (6), Wm Buchan (2), T. Dent (2), A. McCormick, 
A. T. Maidens, (4), W. W. Goodwin (3), A. Drummond (4), F. 
Mitchell (4), H. J. Crothers (7), F. E. Amos (5), C. A. Fyfe (9), 
T. R. Greenaway, J. G. Marshall (4), R. F. Letham (9), J. W. 
Simpson, J. Irwin (2), R. Forrest Letham (2), D. N. Campion (6), 
A. J. Dixon 1969-70. J. W. Hussey, Jas Dent, Robt Alexander, 
Geo. Goldsmith were also leading committeemen. Teachers: J. W. 
Sloans 1884, Thos Warnock 1885, Jas Love 1886-7, Wm J. Smith 
1888-92, Jos. W. A. Walker 1892-1901, Robt Mounsey 1902-4, W. 
N. Taylor 1905, Miss E. R. Comer 1906-18, Miss E. D. Killner 
1918-22, Miss E. O. Gunn 1923, E. R. Dalley 1924-5, Mrs F. 
Webb 1926-7, W. T. Church 1928-33, J. A. Mackie 1934-49, A. A. 
Pont 1950-60, R. N. Wood 1961-3, D. B. Cormack 1964-6, 1968, 
E. J. W. Allison 1967, 1969, L. C. Weir 1970. Roll: 1890-43, 1900- 
38, 1910-41, 1920-58, 1930-63, 1940-60, 1950-53, 1960-105, 1970- 
45. 

LynpDuurstT. Chairmen: W. H. Maginness 1886-8, G. Thompson 
1889-96, A. McFarlane, R. Law (3), H. Maginness, A. Capon 
1902-19, W. G. Breach (6), C. G. Prebble (4), G. Kelly (3), L. 
L. Aitken, G. Franks (2), W. P. Prebble (3), W. S. Marshall (3), 
C. C. Winn (4), B. R. Chambers (4), J. A. Robertson (5), E. S. 
Ayres (6), J. MacMillan (2), P. D. Shearer, C. P. Lill, W. J. 
Symes (2), P. H. Olorenshaw (2), D. S. Crosson (2), F. W. Early 
1969-70. Teachers: Jno. Hunter 1886 (no other short service teach- 
ers shown). Miss Constance R. Andrews 1890-4, Miss R. L. 
Satchell 1895-7, G. W. Aldridge 1898-1903, Miss M. F. Hoggins 
1904-6, Miss M. L. Hight 1907-18, Miss M. Rudd 1919-44, C. A. 
Corbett 1944-62, P. F. Barkle 1963-6, J. W. Currie 1967-70. Assist- 
ants: Miss F. H. Smith (Mrs Chambers) 1911-5, Miss I. W. 
Talbot (Mrs E. Corby) 1924-33. Roll: 1890-30, 1900-31, 1910-48, 
1920-72, 1930-96, 1940-98, 1950-76, 1960-127, 1970-83. 

Marawitl. Chairmen: A. Murray 1901-2, R. Law 1902-4. 
Teacher: Miss A. M. Parkin 1901-4. 

METHVEN. Chairmen: R. Patton 1882, 1885, 1887-9, W. B. 
Compton, G. Pocock, W. Morgan (4), G. Shann (11), W. Wrathall, 
N. Duff (3), J. T. Mangin (6), H. G. Baker, D. Stoba (7), Rev. 
G. K. Aitken (5), Dr W. H. McKee (2), S. Smith (20), H. E. A. 
Lock (2), R. Wootton (4), A. W. Wilson (11), R. E. A. Lock 
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(3), H. W. Lock, W. A. Hart (4), R. T. Cochrane (2), R. M. 
Hester (2), I. W. Wilson 1969-70. Head Teachers: Jas Murray 
1882-4, Wm N. Seay 1884-6, Jas Gillanders 1887-1916, M. G. 
Irwin 1916-22, A. S. Kennedy 1922-43, F. J. Tempero 1943-9, G. 
C. C. Chapman-Cohen 1949-53, A. R, Aitken 1953-9, C. W. Reid 
1959-68, N. A. Bracefield 1969-70. Roll: 1890-76, 1900-116, 1910- 
135, 1920-175, 1930-302, 1940-277, 1950-274, 1960-515, 1970-249. 

METHVEN HIGH SCHOOL was opened as a forms one to seven 
high school in February 1969, C. W. Reid continuing as head- 
master. He was succeeded by F. C. Saunders at the beginning of 
1971. The school has also had two first assistants—T. C. Ralfe 
and W. S. Corbett. The first chairman of the board was W. A. 
Hart, 1970. 


METHVEN ORGANIZATIONS 


METHVEN AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL ASSOCIATION. Presidents: 
(one year each except R. J. Low and E. T. Grigg), A. Orr 1911, 
A. Murray, D. McDonald, C. A. Cuff, T. S. J. Doherty, W. Buchan, 
W. Morgan, Jas Carr, H. Green (1920), T. S. Harrison, H. Magin- 
ness, C. T. Jessep, R. J. Low, Jas Campbell, J. McAnulty, Jno. 
Watson, E. A. Bland, F. S. McDonald (1930), A. F. Marr, H. J. 
Freeman, A. Geddes, Geo. Callaghan, Geo. Kelly, A. McLeod, C. 
H. Watson, L. L. Richards, W. E. Hampton, A. M. Hart (1940), 
E. T. Grigg, J. A. McDonald, R. Wootton, R. F. Smith, W. Ash- 
croft, A. S. Milne, J. McQuilken, R. A. Callaghan (1950), E. A. 
Mangin, A. G. Rawlinson, W. R. Drummond, J. F. Stone, A. W. 
Wilson, D. McDonald, D. F. Watson, T. A. Richards, J. S. Lilley, 
G. G. Low (1960), G. D. Kelly, R. G. Holmes, W. G. Maw, C. E. 
Totty, H. J. Stevens, S. Callaghan, W. J. Symes, R. B. Maw, I. A. 
Hart, T. N. Currie (1970), T. G. Callaghan (1971). J. F. Stone 
was secretary from 1913 to 1955 and H. Green treasurer from 
1916 to 1945. 

METHVEN CHorRAL SocieTy. Patrons: W. C. Battson, F. Shearer, 
L. L. Richards, J. F. Stone, E. A. Mangin. Presidents: W. R. 
Owers, A. L. Mangin, G. Callaghan, P. Isherwood, E. A. Mangin, 
G. H. Goldsbrough, R. W. K. Anderson, J. Gray. Secretaries: Miss 
C. J. Pringle, E. C. Norrish, Mrs J. W. Souness, Miss M. Greer, 
A. L. Mangin, Mrs M. Collins, Mrs G. Richards. Treasurers: G. 
Thomson, E. Coppard, P. Rodmell, R. Anderson. Producers: Mes- 
dames D. Goldsbrough and H. Mounsey (9 and 8 shows respec- 
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tively), G. H. Thomson and L. Cliff, Miss A. Duff, B. Ching. 
Conductors: R. L. Cooper, E. W. Newton, G. P. Lock, B. Gains- 
ford, C. W. Reid, J. Martin, T. Campbell, J. Gray. Pianists: Mes- 
dames G. P. Lock, Betty Callaghan, Alison Crampton, Cherry 
Taylor, Miss Lyn Kelman, G. P. Lock, P. W. Boag. 

The society was formed from a ladies’ choir in late 1943. First 
combined choir formed 1944. First show, Merrie England, 1944. 
Twenty-seven Gilbert and Sullivan and other similar shows (e.g. 
Tom Jones) staged. 

THE METHVEN PLAYERS, founded in the late 1930s by Methven 
W.D.F.F. Presidents: A. Paulin, R. J. Dunkley, W. Hudson, Mes- 
dames D. G. Holmes, A. G. Rawlinson, R. Perry, F. Leask, O. 
T. Mangin, D. Goldsbrough. Secretaries: Misses A. Grubb, J. 
McKendry, K. E. Body, Mr P. Kennedy. Treasurers: D. Anderson, 
R. Dunkley, Miss J. Kilworth, Mesdames D. Clay and H. Chambers. 

THE METHVEN TROTTING CLUB. Presidents: S. Holmes 1927-?, 
T. Harrison ?-1955, J. H. McKendry 1955-9, John O’Connell 1959- 
61, Alan Smith 1961-5, A. S. Milne 1965-7, J. W. Thomas 1967-9, 
G. D. Kelly 1969-. Secretaries: Fred Stone 1927-59, G. D. Green 
1959-61, J. B. Nicoll 1962-. 

THE METHVEN CROQUET CLUB. Records 1920-38 are not avail- 
able. Presidents: Mesdames A. Guthrie 1939-40, J. A. Paddy 
1940-1, H. G. Ayers 1941-3, L. Burrows 1943-4, G. W. Sandrey 
1944-7, R. Morgan 1947-9, E. A. Mangin 1949-51, 1964-6, M. C. 
Milne 1951-3, A. G. Rawlinson 1953-8, 1960-3, 1966-71, F. Young 
1958-60, L. R. Broom 1963-4, F. A. B. Ward 1971-. Mrs Rawlinson 
has been the most successful player in outside competition, having 
won one New Zealand title and captaining the South Island team 
against England and Australia. She was also president of the New 
Zealand Croquet Council, 1957-63. The club won the Ashburton 
County Gala Cup sixteen times during the years 1940-71. 


RAKAIA RIDING 


SoUTH RAKAIA RoAD BoarD 1874-1938. J. C. Wason 1874-7 (chair- 
man), D. G. Holmes 15 years—1874-1901, E. S. Coster 1874-95 
(chairman for five years), H. Alington 1874-5, C. N. Mackie 1874- 
84 (chairman eight years), R. R. Pitt 1876-7, Neil Maclean 1875-80, 
W. A. Brown 1877, J. N. Sharpe 1878-9, Jno. Lambie 1878-81, 
1892-21905 (chairman 1898-1905), W. L. Allen 1880-7, L. White 
1882-3, Jno. Mann 1883-4, E. W. Osborne 1883-4, R. Mulligan 
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1884-9, Caleb Tucker 1884-8, W. McN. Lyttleton 1887-97 (chair- 
man 1892-7), Jas Stringfellow 1887-97, J. Turner 1888-9, J. McLean 
1889-92, W. Pycroft 1890, Geo. Vucetich 1890-1, C. (or ?E.) 
Richards 1892-7, T. Morland 1895-1907, H. J. Harrison 1898-1921, 
Jas Copland 1898-1904, Andrew Letham 1902-7, J. Croy 1904-7, 
Jas Lambie ?1906-25, J. A. Magson 1907-25, A. W. Holmes 1908- 
11, Geo. Hartnell 1908-11, Alex Drummond 1911-19, Harry(?) 
Stringfellow 1912-5, Robt Gill 1916-17, Thos A. Blackley 1919-23, 
H. J. Crothers 1920-?, H. A. Harrison 1922-38, W. W. Carruthers 
1924-38, G. S. Hardy 1925-38, Sidney Bryant, Andrew Doig 1930-8, 
J. C. Irwin, Rev. H. J. W. Knights. 

LANDOWNERS. Resident owners of more than 100 acres, 1882: 
C. S. Alington, Jno. Baxter, Thos Blackburn, Sam. E. Boyce, Jas 
Copland Chertsey 1029a., Ron. Campbell, Carruthers family 1515a., 
E. S. and J. L. Coster Somerton 7996a., H. R. and Alex Davison, 
G. H. Dougharty Barrhill 1000a., W. Dunford 840a., Jno. Gardiner 
910a., W. Gill Chertsey 821a., Ed Hampton 1083a., H. J., Thos 
and Wm Harrison, total 1014a., Walter Hartnell 747a., Wm Hinds, 
D. G. and J. Holmes, Holmeslee and Franslee Rakaia and Mt 
Harding 11,699a., Thos Hood 600a., J. Irwin, Julian and Thos T. 
Jackson Barrhill 980a., Jas A. Johnston Lauriston 1000a., Henry 
Kingsbury Chertsey, Jno. Lambie Kyle 1335a., E. J. Lee and Co. 
Sherwood 2835a., Jas Lemon, Ed S. Lowe Kyle, W. McN. Lyttleton 
2124a., Rev. Chas, C. N. and C. S. Mackie 1620a., Robt Magson 
Rokeby 520a., Leo Mangham Chertsey 975a., Ed McAnulty Kyle, 
Jas McCrory Chertsey, Jno. McCann, J. and A. Mcllraith 3349a., 
Hugh Mcllraith 4173a., Jno. McLean Dorie, Don McMillan, Thos 
Morland Rokeby, Geo. Murdoch 828a., R. Mulligan Chertsey 
1232a., Robt Oakley Overdale, Wm O’Grady Lyndhurst, Jas 
Peebles Chertsey, Sydney Rolls Rakaia, Jos Sprott, Andrew Storry 
1500a., G. Vucetich Chertsey 896a., Leo White 3351a. There is no 
land return for the New Zealand and Australian Land Company 
but 21,748 sheep are shown. (Dougharty and the Mcllraiths were 
not always resident but farmed the properties.) 

SHEEPOWNERS not included in the above list: D. Buckley Kyle, 
P. R. Deardon Kyle, J. and D. Duncan, P. and R. Laurie Barrhill, 
A. Letham, W. H. Maginness Kyle, G. W. Dolamore Sherwood, 
Alex. McPhail, F. B. Passmore Sherwood, Jas Stringfellow, T. W. 
Wilkinson and Jno. Williams all of Chertsey. The Costers returned 
4730 sheep, Hartnell 6680, Holmes 6400, Lyttleton 4614. 
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AVENEL, 1749 acres for £27,985 offered as 17 farms, Ballot 6, June 
1912. Sec. 1, 154 acres, 1912 to Robt Fleming of Methven, 1917 
to Jos. Burrowes, 1934 to Alex McRobb, 1952 to G. T. Smart. 
Sec. 2, 125 acres, 1912 to A. M. Corlett of Timaru, 1913 to Annie 
Milne, 1920 to Ruth Jemmett, 1923 to A. A. Jamieson, 1925 to 
Ivy McGill, 1928 to A. W. Penney and Sidney Honeywell and 
divided. Sec. 2A, to S. Honeywell, 1946 to W. A. Honeywell. Sec. 
2B to A. W. Penney, 1950 to D. J. Penney. Sec. 3, 122 acres, 1912 
to S. Honeywell of Sutherlands, 1946 to W. A. Honeywell, 1956 
increased to 264 acres. Sec. 4, 94 acres, 1913 to G. F. Hooper of 
Mitcham, 1923 to Public Trustee, 1958 to D. M. Hooper, 1964 to 
executors. Sec. 5, 223 acres, 1912 to W. J. Crozier of Albury, 1947 
to A. J. Crozier, 1961 to executors. Sec. 6, 112 acres, 1912 to 
Patrick Brick of Barrhill, 1954 to J. J. Brick, 1961 to Rohndon 
Farm Ltd, Rokeby. Sec. 7, 116 acres, 1912 to Patrick McCarthy 
of Hokitika, 1920 to Gilbert Smith, 1925 to W. M. Penny, 1928 to 
J. F. M. McGreagh, 1933 to Wm Hennessey, 1946 adjustment to 
393 acres, 1951 to Francis J., R. L. and Arthur Magson, 1960 to 
Jas McLaughlin. Sec. 8, 121 acres, 1912 to John Knox of Timaru, 
1925 to Wm Gimson, 1946 to Robt Rolston with 2B and 3A of 
Avenel Ext., 365 acres., 1951 to N. C. Holmes, 1954 to E. G. 
Wainscott. Sec. 9, 131 acres, 1913 to A. W. Penney of Barrhill, 
1950 to D. J. Penney, adjustments in 1955 and 1956 to 336 acres. 
Sec. 10, 96 acres, 1913 to Wm J. Knox of Ashburton, 1919 to Fred 
Parris, 1926 to G. L. Hughes, 1955 to R. B. Knight with Sec. 11. 
Sec. 11, 12 and 13 were held from 1912 in conjunction with sections 
already detailed or in Avenel extension by the Knox, Parris, 
Hughes, Honeywell, Knight, Hooper and Penney families. 
AVENEL EXTENSION, 1848 acres, leased as 9 farms on and after 
9 June 1912. Sec. 1, 274 acres, 1912 to J. J. Hart of St Andrews, 
1931 to A. Cockburn, 1931 to T. E. Doak, 1947 readjustment of 
farms. Sec. 2, 268 acres, 1912 to J. W. C. Petrie, 1919 to Geo. 
Maidens, 1920 to G. W. Stayt, 1925 to A. R. C. Rushton, 1932, 
216 acres to H. J. Crothers, 1944-7 to H. F. Crothers. Sec. 3, 254 
acres, 1912 to H. J. Crothers of Mitcham, 1944 to H. F. Crothers, 
1947 adjustment. Sec. 4, 207 acres, see below Sec. 4A and 4B. 
Sec. 4B, 106 acres, 1913 to H. J. Crothers, 1933 to H. J. Pluck, 
1946 Sec. 4A, 4B, 5 and 6, 529 acres to H. J. Pluck, 1951 to I. C. 
Fergusson, 1954 to A. Mortimer, 1956 to A. M. Saunders. Sec. 5, 
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199 acres, 1912 to T. C. Barwell, 1919 to H. J. Pluck, 1947 adjust- 
ment. Sec. 6, 122 acres, 1913 to H. J. Pluck of Mitcham, 1916-20 
to F. S. Pluck, 1927 to Wm Hennessey, 1946 see Sec. 4B. Sec. 1A, 
158 acres, 1913 to Rich. Fullerton, 1920 to L. W. Clinton, 1921 to 
Jos Gibson, 1946 to W. Hennessey with Avenel, Sec. 7 and 2A 
below. Sec. 2A, 118 acres, 1912 to Rich. Fullerton and as above. 
Sec. 2B, 77 acres, and 3A, 166 acres, 1912-3 to A. K. Allan of 
Christchurch, 1918 to R. E. Limbrick, 1923 to Robt Rolston, 1946 
further adjustment. Sec. 4A, 101 acres, 1913 to John Knox, 1925 
to Wm Gimson. 

ACTON, 849 acres, offered December 1919 as three farms. Geo. 
Chambers held Sec. 1, 301 acres, 1919-41, and Sec. 4, 85 acres, 
1939-41. G. J. Bird secured Sec. 2, 286 acres in 1919 and in 1940 
added Sec. 3, 5 and 6 and held 605 acres. This was freeholded in 
1957 and transferred to W. E. Bird in 1960. J. G. Santy held Sec. 
3, 261 acres, 1919-41, and Sec. 6, 101 acres, 1938-41. 

Dromore, 834 acres, offered in 1920-1 as three farms. They 
were held by Wm Hugh Corbett, 280 acres, 1920-38, and 665 acres, 
1938-42. Walter Brown held 253 acres, 1920-37, and 400 acres, 
1927-36. John Blair held 299 acres, 1921-8. 

RIVERINA, 869 acres was taken up in 1920 by G. W. E. Stoddart, 
G. H. Morrison, A. G. Payne and Sidney Gardiner. In 1923 
Payne’s section was divided between Morrison and Gardiner. 


SECOND WORLD WAR SETTLEMENTS 


Cressy, 1200 acres alienated 1954-5. 1, H. G. Douglas; 2, P. A. 
Hart; 3, R. S. Anderson. 
PENDARVES, 1094 acres alienated 1945. 1, H. J. Egan, 1954 A. 
and H. R. van der Weg; 2, J. G. King, 1965 J. G. and R. J. King. 
RoKEBy, 731 acres alienated 1950-2. 1, A. I. Lush; 2, M. W. 
Jenkins; 3, S. F. Jackson. 


RAKAIA RIDING CHURCHES 


RAKAIA ANGLICAN ParisH. St Marks Church, Rakaia, was built 
about 1876, St James, Chertsey in 1880, new church in 1968, St 
John’s, Barrhill in 1881, St Patrick’s, Dorie in 1901 and a new 
church in 1969. Resident Clergy: Revds H. Greenstreet and H. 
Collins under vicar of Ashburton 1876-7, H. Collins in charge 
1877-9, 1887-91, W. H. Elton 1879-81, Eliot E. Chambers 1881-6, 
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J. Holland 1891-1900, H. H. Mathias 1900-13, H. N. Wright 
1913-6, E. N. Blakiston 1916-27, H. J. Hawksworth 1927-9, A. 
H. Barnett 1930-5, H. J. W. Knights 1935-9, W. Wisdon 1939-42, 
B. C. Holden 1942-6, B. K. Bond 1946-7, E. C. Atkinson 1948-50, 
S. C. Parr 1950-5, T. R. H. Wright 1955-60, G. W. Mountfort 
1960-3, K. A. Robinson 1963-9, R. C. Aires 1969 to date. The 
first wardens were Ed Coster and Norris Mackie and Charles and 
Norris Mackie were the first lay readers. The Coplands and Wilkin- 
sons of Chertsey, the Harrisons and Kingsburys of Dorie and the 
Irwins of Barrhill have been prominent families of parishioners 
from the 1870s to the present. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN PARISH OF RAKAIA began in 1879. The Rev. 
J. B. Westbrooke was minister 1880 to 1882, services being held in 
the local hall. There was a vacancy until 1885, Rakaia being 
serviced from Southbridge. R. Stewart, a student evangelist supplied 
1885 to 1888. The parish became a separate charge again in 1888. 
Ministers: The Revds P. J. Riddle 1888-1907, Adam Begg 1907- 
11, W. T. Todd 1912-6, A. S. Morrison 1917-33, D. B. Ashford 
1934-40, E. B. Stevenson 1940-7, J. N. Reid 1947-54, W. N. Flett 
1954-8, J. A. L. Carter 1958-64, J. G. Archibald 1965-70, D. A. 
Blyth 1970 to present. When James Copland left Chertsey in 1918 
after living there for fifty years he was given credit for making 
possible the establishment of a Presbyterian church in that locality. 
The Letham family of Sherwood were also prominent parishioners. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. Rakaia was part of the Roman 
Catholic Parish of Methven until 1953. Since that year the priests 
at Rakaia have been: The Revd Frs J. Quinn 1953-7, A. O’Reilly 
1958, F. Conway 1959-65, B. O’Gorman 1965-8, J. Kortooms 1969, 
B. Parish 1970 to present. The current (1971) chairman of the 
parish council is W. Kerr, the organists, Mrs N. Lysaght and D. 
Lysaght. 

MeTHopIsT. The first Wesleyan home missionary I. F. Jones was 
appointed to Rakaia in 1879. He had just arrived from Britain. 
At that time Mr and Mrs Caleb Tucker, Mr and Mrs John D. 
Gardner (?Gaarder), and Miss E. Ward were the only full members 
of the church. Jones remained only a year after which Rakaia was 
served from Ashburton until a Methven circuit was established in 
1888. It appears that a mission hall was built in the settlement 
(Newtown) about 1890 and was moved to Rakaia in 1897. Church 
leaders in the 1890s included Mr and Mrs Charles Dixon, Mr and 
Mrs C. Gluestein, Mr and Mrs John Reycroft, Alfred Clark, W. 
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Barcock, I. Boucher, W. Palmer, W. Stevens, Dacre at Rakaia, 
G. Scarlett and A. Shannon Dunstan at Chertsey, John, Albert and 
James Croy at Overdale, W. Morrow at Dorie. Leaders in the 
1920s included H. Hopwood and F. T. Hunter at Rakaia, J. Hamp- 
ton at Mitcham, H. G. Whiting at Dorie and Alan Whiting at 
Chertsey. Services were suspended during the mid 1930s but 
resumed during the war and have been maintained since by preach- 
ers usually from Ashburton. The Hopwood family have continued 
to be the leading parishioners. 


RAKAIA RIDING SCHOOLS 


Awaroa. Chairmen: H. M. Anderson 1902, W. Swaine 1903-13, W. 
Harrison 1914-6, W. L. Harrison 1929-39, T. A. Richards 1940-4, 
D. J. Harrison 1944-9. Teachers: Miss M. J. O’Brien 1902, Miss 
E. E. Rankin 1903-4, Miss A. G. McGettrick 1905-8, Miss L. M. 
Hewitt 1909-10, Miss J. Pilling 1911-6, W. J. Edwards 1929-31, A. 
S. Billcliff 1934-9, Mrs E. J. Taylor 1940-3, Miss M. C. Belton 
1944-5, Miss E. M. Dunne 1946-7, R. W. Gibson 1948-9. Roll: 
1910-12, 1930-19, 1940-14. Closed 9 Sept. 1949. 

BARRHILL. Chairmen: C. S. Mackie 1879, ’82, ’85-6, W. McMillan 
(3), W. G. Sandys, J. C. Wason, J. Spooner (7), J. Blain, J. 
Bishop (17), A. Boyd (5), A. Penny (3), J. A. Collinson (2), J. 
Fantham, C. A. Campion (2), J. Bishop (2), E. G. Hayward (2), 
A. Holmes (7), J. S. Hughes 1936-7. Teachers: Thos Walke, 1878-9, 
Geo. Sylvester 1880-2, Ernest H. Clark 1886-8, Wm Ward 1891-4, 
Mrs M. Sayers 1895-1911, R. Opie 1912-3, Mrs F. A. Mcllraith 
1914-22, Miss L. F. Fraser 1924-7, Miss B. Robertson 1928-9, 
Miss M. T. Lonie 1930-2, S. J. Drew 1934-7. Roll: 1878-23, 1890- 
27, 1900-32, 1910-35, 1920-21, 1930-25. Consolidated with Lauris- 
ton 31 Mar. 1938. 

CHERTSEY. Chairmen: W. A. Brown 1879, H. Childs (7), R. 
Macdonald, W. Strachan, R. Campbell (2), T. McDowell, T. 
Childs (2), W. Oakley (3), G. Scarlett (4), J. Stewart, W. Wilkin- 
son (5), J. Shannon, B. Stuart (4), J. Stringfellow (3), J. Ironside 
(2), F. Ironside (6), A. Garland, R. W. Croy (8), J. C. Borthwick, 
F. McGuigan (3), W. G. Copland (6), C. T. A. Ward (4), K. T. 
Hayes (4), L. W. Robinson (3), R. Petrie (6), J. J. Burrowes (6), 
T. R. Copland 1965-70. Head Teachers: Jas B. Borthwick 1879, 
Geo. Andrews 1880, David N. Todd 1881-91, D. T. Todd 1891- 
1900, H. Robson 1901-2, H. J. Chapman 1903-6, J. Campbell 
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1907-12, Miss M. Leversedge 1913-8, Miss A. M. Leamy 1920-4, 
W. H. Doubleday 1925-6, Miss Jessie A. Jones 1927-8, H. Hargrave 
1929-36, Miss A. O’Brien 1937-44, Miss E. M. Moreland 1947-51, 
H. R. Crossman 1952-63, B. T. R. McMaster 1964-7, H. G. 
Dephoff 1968-. Roll: 1879-24, 1890-58, 1900-40, 1910-44, 1920-37, 
1930-27, 1940-34, 1950-44, 1960-75, 1970-66. 

Dorie. Chairmen: J. McLean 1888, S. E. Boyce (5), J. J. Duncan 
(4), W. E. Richards (5), G. T. Smith (5), W. Lockhead (3), 
D. McMillan (6), C. F. Smith, G. T. Smith (10), D. G. McKie 
(2), G. Muckle (9), S. O. Smith (6), R. W. Kingsbury (8), E. H. 
Duggan, L. G. Gardiner (6), N. A. Clark, W. J. McKimmie (5), 
A. Lysaght (4), R. A. Webster, 1969-70. Teachers: Miss Marion 
E. Fisher 1888, Miss Margaret Thompson 1890-7, Miss J. Stewart 
1898-1902, Miss H. M. M. Patrick 1903-4, Miss E. M. Lawrence 
1907-8, Miss K. L. Minnis 1910-4, Miss A. Ritchie 1917-8, Miss S. 
E. G. Brough 1920-2, Miss B. A. Ballantyne 1923-4, Mrs M. Hick- 
man 1926-9, W. C. Currie 1930-1, Miss M. S. Lonie 1933-6, R. H. 
Anderson 1937-40, Miss M. M. Shirley 1945-7, C. N. Anderson 
1948-9, A. V. Loretto 1951-2, J. H. Kirby 1953-9, R. D. H. Wilkes 
1961-4, J. R. Martin 1966-8, N. C. Niven 1967, 1969-70. Roll: 
1890-13, 1900-20, 1910-14, 1920-26, 1930-27, 1940-7, 1950-18, 1960- 
26, 1970-38. 

KYLE. Chairmen: J. Lambie 1879 (21), E. S. Lowe, R. Mulligan 
(4), J. Beatty, G. Watson 1906-7. Teachers: Fred. W. Thompson 
1880-1, Robt McCandless 1882-4, Wm H. Gorton 1885-7, Jno. 
Watson 1888-9, Miss Jessie Stewart 1890-3, Miss M. Lamb 1894-5, 
Miss J. A. Hempleman 1896-9, Miss B. H. MclIlraith 1900-2, Miss 
A. E. White 1904-7, Miss M. Campbell 1908-9. Roll: 1879-34, 
1890-25, 1900-18, 1909-11. 

OVERDALE. Chairmen: W. Oakley 1897-1900, T. Lamont, R. 
Oakley (23), J. Croy (2), E. E. Oakley 1927-34. Teachers: Miss 
G. E. Tulley 1897-1900, Miss J. Fechney 1901-3, Miss R. L. McGill 
1904-6, Miss M. P. Halliburton 1907-11, Miss O. A. French 1912-3, 
Miss C. E. Orr 1914-7, Miss A. D. Hassell 1918-21, D. G. Morrison 
1922-5, Miss V. M. Nicholson 1926-7, F. R. Davis 1928-9, Miss 
M. S. Lonie 1930-2, Miss B. M. Park 1933-5. Roll: 1900-28, 1910- 
18, 1920-22, 1930-23. Closed 7 June 1935. 

PENDARVES. Chairmen: W. H. Rule 1882-6, E. Hampton (2), F. 
Bennison (2), W. J. Thomas, R. Beatty (2), W. Reid (6), J. W. 
Watson (6), G. Watson (2), P. Doig (16), D. Banks 1936-7. 
Teachers: Jno. H. Newlyn 1882-5, Henry English 1886-8, Ed Smith 
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1889-94. Closed early 1895 to 1906. Mrs I. Anderson 1906, Mrs 
M. McMillan 1907-12, Miss A. A. Doak 1913-21, Miss K. H. 
Penny 1922-3, Miss A. G. Taylor 1924-5, Miss R. Morris 1926-7, 
J. A. L. Bush 1928-34, Miss L. B. Bliss 1935-7. Consolidated on 
Ashburton. Roll: 1890-16, 1910-15, 1920-17, 1930-24. 

RoKeBy. Chairmen: J. Irwin 1892-9, T. Morland (4), C. A. 
Alexander (6), J. McPhail (10), L. J. Alexander (3), J. C. Irwin 
(8), J. F. Langley (5), R. H. Middlemass (9), R. B. Knight (10), 
W. H. Honeywell (5), H. A. Magson 1961-70. Teachers: P. E. 
Laraman 1892-1900, Miss K. Doherty 1906-10, Miss M. G. Dalby 
1914-9, A. B. Cottee 1920-3, G. W. Cotton 1924-5, L. J. Tank 
1926-34, A. T. Zeigler 1935-46, B. R. Lynskey 1947-8, A. L. 
Cleland 1950-5, B. K. Gainsford 1956-9, P. E. Courtney 1960-1, 
P. L. M. Bain 1962-4, L. T. Gamblin 1965-70. Roll: 1900-13, 
1910-26, 1920-55, 1930-56, 1940-32, 1950-43, 1960-67, 1970-53. 

RakalA. Chairmen: D. Middleton 1874, M. Mullaney 1874-5, S. 
E. Poyntz 1875, Jas Bruce (2), J. Mann, A. Makeig, C. Tucker, 
C. A. C. Hardy (17), V. A. Pyke (2), W. Midgley, R. J. Gee, 
Rev. H. H. Mathias, M. J. Liddy (4), W. A. Strachan (2), A. 
Haslett (4), J. Penny (2), Rev. W. T. Todd (2), Rev. E. N. 
Blakiston (3), Rev. A. S. Morrison (13), J. J. Johnston, H. J. C. 
Conway (8), R. L. Hopwood (4), A. C. I. Bishop (4), A. R. G. 
Pluck (3), T. M. Wells (8), G. B. McGeorge (4), H. Doak (2), 
R. F. Armstrong (2), R. W. Gardiner 1969-70. Head Teachers: 
Jos Hutt 1874, Wm Cox 1876-8, Wm Hale 1879-80, Wm Dixon 
1881-91, Jas Thompson 1892-8, G. H. White 1899-1905, T. Burns 
1906-14, W. E. Judkins 1915-23, M. P. Cooke 1925-33, A. C. Nicoll 
1934-41, F. R. N. Berg 1942-8, W. Brash 1949-55, W. R. Bush 
1956, A. J. Grenville 1957-62, F. R. Barton 1963-70. Roll: 1875-57, 
1890-210, 1900-185, 1910-150, 1920-156, 1930-135, 1940-102, 1950- 
146, 1960-159, 1970-149. 


WAKANUI RIDING 


WAKANUI RoapD Boarb, 1879-1938. Members during the 1880s were 
H. Friedlander (first chairman), F. T. Mayo, Jas Brown, H. T. 
Winter, Wilson, Thos Walsh, Murdoch Bruce (chairman 1885-96), 
W. T. Lill, Geo. Coe 1887-9, 1891-7 and Strachan. From 1890 
to 1903 members were G. W. Leadley, Jos Megson, D. Johnston, 
I. Quigley, D. Leddy, H. A. Mackay, P. Stewart (chairman 1896- 
1900), A. H. Ayrton, Jos Lloyd, W. H. Rule, J. Cochrane, T. 
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Wilson, Percy Jones, D. J. Doak, A. C. Cameron, Jas Allen. During 
1906-7 Leadley, Allen, T. Doig, J. Bruce and D. J. Doak were 
members. 

From 1920 to 1934 members included J. Wilson, A. Bennett and 
J. Walsh. The last board, 1938, consisted of A. Gregory, L. Hanra- 
han, J. Bennett, J. W. Watson and F. Frampton. All had been 
members for at least five years since 1926 and Frampton, chairman 
since 1922. 

LANDOWNERS. Resident owners of over 100 acres, 1882 (Waka- 
nui, unless other place named): G. Ashton Newland, Jas Bayliss 
jnr Seafield, Harry Beckett, Jno. Bonifant, Jas Brown Netherby, 
Jno. Brown, J. T. Brown, J. S. Bruce Elgin, Murdoch Bruce 
Seafield, Thos Bullock The Grange 2971a., David Butterick 1066a., 
P. and J. Chalmers, Thos Clephane, David Cochrane, Geo. Coe 
510a., Geo. Cole, E. and G. Colleson Seafield 1088a., Brydu 
Connor Seafield, T. Dalton Seafield, W. B. Denshire Seafield 1451a., 
Jno. and Sam Doak, Paul and Peter Doig Chertsey total 1780a., 
David Fitzgerald, Jas Galletly Chertsey 555a., Thos Hunt, Tim. 
Hurley Seafield, Pat. Hyland, Jas Jamieson, Jas Johnston Fairfield, 
Thos Jones Seafield, Hugh Kennedy, Chris. R. Leadley, Jos. Lloyd 
Newland, Rod. Macdonald Chertsey, Jno. W. Maidens Seafield 
500a., Alf. Megson, Jos. Megson Newland, Malcolm Millar, Robt 
Miller, Pat. Murphy Chertsey, H. W. Parsons Seafield 1450a., 
McCleary brothers and Wilson, W. H. Rule Chertsey 295la., Wm 
Saunders Dundas 1838a., Sam. Scott, Hugh Smith, Peter Stewart 
Seaside, Edwin Thomas, Jas Wilson Seafield, Sam. Wright 867a. 

SHEEPOWNERS not included above: Conway brothers Chertsey, 
Jno. Corbett, E. A. Field Seafield, J. Hardwick Seafield, W. G. 
Leadley, Hay Smith, Fred. Strouts Seafield, Thos Trevurza Elgin, 
David Wilson, Meredith Wilson. 


WAKANUI STATE SETTLEMENTS 


VALVERDE, 2312 acres, bought from G. W. Leadley for £14,000. 
Leased from 6 June 1912 as 11 sections. Sec. 1 of 126 acres leased 
to Georgina Greaves who obtained Sec. 2, 100 acres 4 Sep. 1913. 
Both sections 1920 to Thos Anderson, 1925 to C. G. West, 1939 
to J. R. West, 1968 to R. J. West and Alan Marshall. Sec. 3 of 
330 acres, 1912 to L. J. Ryan, 1915 to Jas Lennon, 1934 to H. G. 
M. Watson, 1950 to Margaret M. J. Watson, 1959 to S. W. G. 
Watson, 1965 to R. J. West. Sec. 4 of 377 acres, 1912 to S. H. 
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Wood, 1930 to Lilian R. Pawsey, 1968 to R. B. Pawsey. Sec. 5 of 
197 acres, 1913 to G. B. Cooper, 1918 to Wm Lundy, 1918 to O. 
E. Blackler, 1923 to Owen Burrows, 1927 forfeit. Sec. 6 of 174 
acres, 1912 to J. D. Parker, 1914 to Geo. Brand, 1920 to C. C. 
Brand, 1948 to Bruce Esker, 1956 to Barry Hunt. Sec. 7 of 124 
acres, 1912 to Ed Broker, 1925 to Alexander K. McLay, 1929 to 
C. D. Weily, 1933 to Robt Anderson, 1955 with sections 9 and 13 
to L. J. Corbett. Sec. 8 of 128 acres, 1912 to Charlotte Crawford, 
1925 to W. Crawford and D. Cairns, 1928 to D. Cairns, 1928 to 
Clifford Crawford, 1964 to M. J. Bishop, 1967 to Rosedale Farm 
Ltd. Sec. 9 of 133 acres, 1912 to W. P. Londrigan, 1913 to Ed 
Broker with Sec. 7. Sec. 10 of 294 acres, 1912 to Bernard Maguire, 
1920 to Isabella W. Baynes, 1926 to Samuel Lyttle, 1934 to R. B. 
Pawsey. 

ASHTON, 1747 acres, offered as 8 farms March 1919. Sec. 1 of 
104 acres, held 1919-33 by Arthur Ivan Griffiths who also held 
Sec. 1 of Seafield settlement (304 acres). Sec. 2 of 399 acres, held 
by Thos Robt Greer, 1919-32. Sec. 3 of 396 acres, held by Walter 
Norman Parker, 1919-29, and John McDonald who also held Sec. 
3B and 5, 676 acres, 1930-49. Sec. 4 of 475 acres, held by Jos. F. 
Shelley 1919-52, Richard Shelley 1952-60, and J. J. Harnett 685 
acres including parts of Sec. 4 of Seafield settlement from 1960. 
Sec. 5 of 476 acres held by John McDonald 1919-31, and with 3B 
1930-49, Alex H. Jamieson 1949-. Sec. 6 of 98 acres, held by John 
Mitchell 1919-52, Maggie and J. M. Mitchell 1952-. Sec. 7 of 101 
acres, held by Gerald Kennard 1919-28, Geo. Moorhead 1928-50, 
John G. Gimson 1950-. Sec. 8 of 101 acres, held by R. C. Baynes 
1919-31, John Mitchell 1931-. 

Bruce, 1164 acres, offered June 1918 as 3/4 farms. Sec. 1 of 
382 acres, 1918 to Walter F. Woolley. In November 1920, he 
added Sec. 2A of 234 acres, 1926 to Jos. Jackson, 1935 to Rex A. 
Jackson, 1946 to Chas J. Lane, 1952 freeholded. Sec. 2 of 409 
acres, held 1918-20 by Daniel Byrne. Sec. 3 of 363 acres, 1919 to 
Sydney L. Boyd. He added Sec. 2B of 174 acres in Nov. 1920, 
1927 to Andrew Dynes, who 1952/4 freeholded both sections. 

BUCKLEY, 1653 acres, offered July 1918 as 3 sections. Sec. 1 
of 532 acres, 1918 to Herman L. Driscoll, 1951 to Eoline T. Dris- 
coll, 1952 freeholded, 1958 divided between Wm L. Bedford and 
S. C. Hewitt. Sec. 2 of 520 acres, 1918 to Arnold F. Pierce, 1920 
to Wm J. Waller, 1930 Maurice J. Hartnett, 1933 returned to W. 
J. Waller, 1940 John Murdoch Bruce, 1953 to Rita A. Bruce, 
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widow, 1955 to R. J. Banks. Sec. 3 of 599 acres, 1918 Jas. L. C. 
Scott, 1937 to D. G. Croft, 1942 to Arch. G. Rankin, 1951 free- 
holded. 

SEAFIELD, 1329 acres offered May 1917 as four farms. Sec. 1 of 
304 acres, 1918 to A. I. Griffiths, 1934 to A. J. Watson, 1971 to 
J. R. McManus. Sec. 2 of 304 acres, 1918 to Jno. Mitchell, 1952 
to executors (M. and J. M. Mitchell). Sec. 3 of 390 acres, 1917 
to Gerald Kennard, 1928 to Geo. Moorhead, 1950 to J. G. Gimson. 
Sec. 4 of about 330 acres, 1917 to R. C. Baynes, 1933 Lot. 2 to 
J. F. Shelley, 1952 to Richard Shelley with Ashton Sec. 4 added 
(685) acres, 1960 to Jeremiah Harnett. Sec. 5, 6, lot 1 of Sec. 4, 
612 acres, 1951 to J. G. Gimson, 1957, Sec. 7 added. 
ASHTON-ACTON, 1253 acres alienated 1946. 1, to R. Petrie 2, to 
J. P. Girvan. 


WAKANUI RIDING CHURCHES 


THE WAKANUI PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. The first services were 
held in 1876 in the homes of D. Wilson and J. Doak. A church 
was erected in 1882. The district was worked from Ashburton until 
1899. It formed a home mission charge 1899-1914 and 1918-45, the 
missioners being J. A. McKenzie, N. McKenzie, D. J. A. Shaw, 
Jas Parlane, A. Hardie, W. R. Hutchison, Robt Blair, G. (A.) 
Macdonald, A. McNeur, J. Fraser, N. Rogers and later D. McIn- 
tyre, J. B. Kirk, F. H. Bailey, N. Rogers, A. E. (or G.) Davidson. 
From 1914 to 1917 Wakanui was a separate charge with the Rev. 
W. C. Blair as minister. Nearly all the missioners were later 
ordained. The church conducted a Sunday school for all denomina- 
tions, T. Page being superintendent for twenty-six years. Other 
leading laymen were the brothers S., W. T. and R. J. Corbett, M. 
R., W. J. and A. Wilson, D. Doak, H. A. Livingstone, R. E. Caird, 
C. Frampton, and women members included Mesdames Blair, 
McIntyre, McLean, Kirk, Bailey, Rodgers, Davidson. 

In 1926 the minister was provided with both a manse and a 
motorcar. In 1945 Wakanui rejoined Ashburton and in 1951 
became part of Trinity parish. 

THE WAKANUI METHODIST CHURCH. A Wesleyan church was 
opened at Seafield in 1879 as part of the Ashburton circuit. In 
1882 it was removed to Wakanui the local men most closely con- 
cerned with the arrangements being T. M. Jones, Parsons and 
Sims at Seafield and G. W. Leadley, Thos Trevurza and Wm 
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Paynter at Wakanui. Murdoch Bruce and Colishaw were also 
involved. A new brick building was opened in November 1938. 


WAKANUI RIDING SCHOOLS 


Dromore. Chairmen: T. King 1889-93, J. Wilson, W. R. Clarke 
(2), W. Candy (2), J. Allan (4), W. Syme, W. J. Elliot (2), T. 
Doig (10), F. J. Hanrahan (2), R. Campbell jnr (3), Jas F. Crum 
(5), G. C. Field, F. Ward (3), J. Allen, W. McIntyre (5), J. J. 
Mansfield, H. M. Copland 1936. Teachers: David Grant 1889-90, 
Alf C. Maxwell 1891-1904, W. C. Smith 1905-6, Miss S. M. Craig 
1908-9, Miss L. M. Hewitt 1911-4, Miss L. Jefferies 1915-8, Miss 
S. J. Buchler 1919-27, Mrs W. J. Tod (?) 1928-30, Miss A. I. 
Greenwood 1931-2, Miss A. M. Pickering 1933-4, E. T. Keyes 
1935-6. Roll: 1890-38, 1900-53, 1910-29, 1920-17, 1930-13. Consoli- 
dated on Fairton 2 Aug. 1936. 

EucIn. Chairmen: J. S. Bruce 1880-1, J. Cochrane (15), G. P. 
Hoatten (3), A. Letham, J. Choat, A. Protheroe (14). A. Brown 
(10), G. W. Leadley (10), R. F. Leadley 1936-7. Teachers: Albert 
Proudlock 1880, Walter J. King 1882-6, Arthur Bramley 1887-90, 
Arthur Hunnibel 1891-1902, Miss E. M. Leversedge 1903-4, Miss 
E. McLean 1905-6, Miss C. J. Hill 1907-8, Miss E. N. Donald 
1909-19, Miss F. J. Byrne 1920-2, Mrs M. A. G. Doig 1925-30, 
Miss M. J. Money 1931-2, G. G. Howes 1933-4. Relieving teachers 
1935-6. Roll: 1890-50, 1900-33, 1910-22, 1920-16, 1930-8. Consoli- 
dated on Hampstead 31 Jan. 1938. 

FAiRTON. Chairmen: J. Killoh 1901, R. Beck, W. A. Adams (2), 
P. Lysaght, W. Anderson (2), A. J. Ayers, A. G. Pratt, J. Willis, 
J. Johnson (5), J. H. Kerr, P. A. Coote (4), W. Koens (3), J. T. 
Oram, J. T. Willis (2), W. Donald (2), P. J. Mowat (10), C. T. 
Perkins (3), H. Jamieson (2), D. Jeune, R. G. Hyde (8), F. E. 
Ward (2), L. Leith (?Leath 6), C. T. Hurley (3), F. W. Tutty 
(2), T. Handy, E. J. Morgan (3), R. J. Ashworth 1970. Teachers: 
Miss R. J. Hodgson 1901, J. Campbell 1902-6, Miss A. H. Andrews 
1910-6, C. Hicks 1918-21, W. G. Marriott 1922-5, E. R. Dalley 
1926-8, F. A. Silcock 1929-30, C. Moor 1931-4, Miss E. E. Parsons 
1936-46, W. J. Barr 1948-50, Miss I. Berg 1951-5, C. W. S. Moore 
1956-61, H. R. Crossman 1964-70. Brief terms omitted. Roll: 
1910-33, 1920-72, 1930-71, 1940-60, 1950-35, 1960-48, 1970-50. 

NEWLAND(S) (opened as ‘Cambridge’ 1880). Chairmen: J. Megson 
1880-1, 1887-8, J. Lloyd (7), W. T. Lill (4), H. A. Mackay (2), 
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J. T. Mangin (2), P. Jones (5), J. Clucas (3), A. A. Jamieson (4), 
C. W. Wood (5), A. C. Cameron (5), C. L. Chapman, T. Wakelin 
(4), R. E. Hampton (4), W. Cameron, G. Nicoll 1931. Teachers: 
Henry Cape-Williamson 1880, E. J. B. Collins 1881, Robt H. Beck 
1882-3, Miss Sophia McIntyre 1885-6, Miss Edith M. Wiilliamson 
1887-8, Miss Ellen Gribben 1889-90, Miss Susan A. Buck 1891- 
1901, Miss E. M. Lawrence 1902-6, Miss E. J. Whitehead 1907-10, 
Miss F. L. Burnard 1911-2, Miss W. Clarke 1914-5, Miss E. 
Hamilton 1916-7, J. Hutchinson 1919-20, W. R. Paine 1921-2, Miss 
M. C. Lee 1924-5, Miss M. McLennan 1927-31. Roll: 1890-19, 
1900-24, 1910-10, 1920-15, 1030-8. Consolidated on Hampstead 
18 Dec. 1931. 

RIVERSIDE. Chairmen: D. Johnston 1893, 1907-12, F. Amos (2), 
R. Maxwell (9), W. Anderson (3), R. G. Rickard, A. Bennett 
1914-8, 1926-39. Teachers: Hubert Speight 1892-5, J. E. Purchase 
1896-8, Miss E. Lorimer 1899-1902, Miss I. Irwin 1903, Miss C. C. 
Peppler 1904-5, Mrs J. (I.) Anderson 1906-10, Mrs (?) L. New- 
stead 1911-3, Miss M. Pointon 1914-5, Miss E. Smith 1916-8, 
closed 1919-25, Miss A. S. McPherson 1926, Miss I. E. C. Cooke 
1927-8, Miss E. M. Humphreys 1929, Miss E. J. Moyle 1930-1, G. 
W. Graham 1932-6, Miss L. K. Saunders 1937-9, closed 31 Jan. 
1940. Roll: 1900-25, 1910-23, 1930-22. 

SEAFIELD. Chairmen: Murdoch Bruce 1879-83, M. Redmayne 
(3), A. H. Ayrton (14), Jas Bruce (27), R. J. Edgar (4), F. 
Johnson, H. L. Driscoll (3), R. J. Martin 1931-2, 1936-7. Teachers: 
Isaac Atkinson 1879-81, E. Dickenson 1882-3, Geo. Culverhouse 
1884-5, W. H. Herbert 1886-7, Mrs Elizabeth Wheeler 1888-9, Miss 
Jessie Fechney 1890-8, Miss C. M. Armstrong 1899-1901, T. Mulli- 
gan 1902-12, Miss M. O’Brien Hoare 1913-5, Miss B. Mochan 1916- 
22, Miss G. Boyd (Mrs Waller) 1923-6, N. J. Dew 1927-9, H. W. 
Gaudin 1930-31, Mrs E. Shirley 1932-3, G. F. Brown 1934-6, Mrs 
A. Young 1937. Roll: 1890-18, 1900-17, 1910-12, 1920-15, 1930- 
28. Consolidated on Hampstead 31 Jan. 1938. 

SEAVIEW, side-school of Wakanui. Teachers: S. Baird 1892-3, M. 
J. Kerr 1894-6, Miss M. E. Harvey 1897-1901, Miss A. M. Clothier 
1903-4, Miss L. K. Minnis 1905-7, Miss M. C. Cassidy 1908-10, 
Miss M. C. Dalby 1911-2, Miss D. Shearman 1913-7, Miss E. 
Rydings 1918-21. Roll: Opened with 34 pupils, and had 34 in 1926 
at time of jubilee. 

WAKANUI. Chairmen: Jas Brown 1876 and 1882, J. S. Bruce, D. 
Wilson, A. G. Earle (2), W. G. Leadley, J. Kilgour, D. Johnston 
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(4), P. Stewart (9), J. Brown (?Jas Brown 3), D. J. Doak (6), F. 
Frampton (15), W. J. Doak (10), J. Sinclair (7), C. Crawford 
(17), H. W. Doak (8), T. A. Bennett (4), G. J. Marshall 1967- 
70. Teachers: C. B. M. Branson 1876, G. Culverhouse 1877, Wm 
McClure 1878, Sam P. Guiney 1879, Jas McLaughlin 1880-1, Jos. 
Thomas 1882, Arthur Cookson 1883-6, Chas Hogg 1887-9, Wm 
Dickie 1890-7, H. A. Livingstone 1897-1901, Miss E. Rosewarne 
1902-6, Miss M. Davidson 1907-14, C. J. Roseveare 1917-8, Miss 
A. Thompson 1920-1, A. Petrie 1923-5, R. J. Carleton 1927-8, C. 
T. Moor 1929-30, Miss E. Lawrey 1931-4, and (?the same) Miss 
E. G. Lawrey 1936-9, D. Dick 1940-6, G. Reid 1947-8, Miss B. H. 
N. (or L.) Brown 1949-50, E. C. Andrews 1951-7, A. L. Jennings 
1958-62, B. G. Barborough 1963-6, G. S. Collett 1967-70. Roll: 
1876-40, 1890-101, 1900-44, 1910-24, 1920-50, 1930-45, 1940-48., 
1950-25, 1960-54, 1970-57. 


ASHBURTON RIDING 


LONGBEACH RoaD Boarp, 1879-1938. During the 1880s members 
included J. Grigg, chairman, A. Dawson, S. S. Chapman, E. G. 
Wright, Clark, E. H. Dobson, T. Taylor, Jno. Carter, Francis 
Lewis, R. H. Rhodes, Davis, Dunn, A. Jackson and G. Gilmour. 
From 1890 to 1903 they were John and J. C. N. Grigg, Edwin 
Horsey, Jas Bishop, Arthur Wilson, Jas Croy, W. T. Lill and Geo. 
Body. Lill was chairman for a long period to 1924. Other members 
were Bishop, J. W. Stoddart, Jas Small and J. C. N. Grigg during 
the early years and, in the 1920s and 1930s, L. Maginness, W. J. 
Anderson, J. P. McQuilkin, Aynsley Moore, Herbert Watts and 
Langtry. McQuilkin was chairman during most of the later years 
of the board. 

LANDOWNERS. Resident owners of over 100 acres, 1882: Wm 
Aitken Flemington, Robt and Wm Anderson Flemington, Jno. 
Barr Waterton, Jno. Bell Ashton, Wm H. Bell Tinwald, W. J. 
Brown Longbeach, S. S. and H. Chapman Waterton 589a., Chatmos 
Estate Company 3494a., Geo. Croskell Willowby, Jas Crosson 
Ashton, Hugh Cullen Waterton, Henry Dalton Winslow, Z. J. 
and R. Davies Waterton 530a., Lawrence Davis Tinwald, Andrew 
Dawson Waterton, C. T. Dudley and Northey 2362a., Jno. Dunn 
Flemington, David Fechney Longbeach, R. Frisby Winslow, Chas 
Gale Longbeach, G. Giddings Tinwald, Geo. Grice Winslow, J. 
Grigg Longbeach 15,823a., Moses Hamilton Tinwald, Geo. Hamil- 
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ton, Jas Hampton Tinwald, Geo Hawkins Tinwald, Thos Hayman 
Tinwald, Jas Heron Flemington, Jno. McCormack Tinwald, Jno. 
McQuilkin Winslow, Wm Manson Winslow, Chas Martin Winslow, 
Wm J. Norrie Longbeach, Hugh Rainey Winslow, Chas Sargesson 
Waterton, Jno. Small Tinwald 588a., Jas M. Smith Waterton, Jas 
W. Smith Flemington, Jno. Stalker Tinwald, W. Stoddart Willowby, 
Thos Taylor Ashton, J. Williams Winslow. I. R. C. C. Graham, 
982a. at Tinwald, lived at Timaru at the time. 

SHEEPOWNERS not mentioned above: W. Clark Winslow, F. M. 
Foster Winslow, A. Kidd Waterton, H. Hudson Waterton, Arch 
McLeod Tinwald, W. Stalker Tinwald, N. P. Thompson Long- 
beach, J. F. White Waterton, T. White Longbeach. Chatmos Estate 
had 5437 sheep, Giddings 2050, Grigg 11,862, Wilkin and Carter, 
Grove Farm, 2300. 


ASHBURTON RIDING STATE SETTLEMENTS 


HAWTHORNE, 656 acres, offered as 6 farms in 1920. Sec. 1 of 107 
acres, 1920 to Malcolm McGregor, 1939 to Mary C. McGregor. 
Sec. 2 of 109 acres, 1920 to F. C. Beere, 1920 to J. T. Wallis. Sec. 
3 of 100 acres, 1920-6 held by D. W. Dutton, 1926 divided among 
others. Sec. 4 of 99 acres, 1920-2 held by M. J. Brown. Sec. 5 of 
136 acres, 1920-40 held by Jas Kane. Sec. 6 of 102 acres, 1920-40 
held by L. A. Noble. In 1940 the settlement was divided into 
three sections of 200-229 acres and held by Jas Kane (freeholded 
1957), J. T. Wallis (1951 to R. D. Ferriman) and L. A. Noble 
(1952 to G. E. Moore). 

New Park, 592 acres, offered November 1919 as 7 farms. Sec. 1 
of 113 acres, 1919 to R. J. A. Dalley, 1929 to R. K. Robertson. 
Sec. 2 of 93 acres, 1919-39 held by Jas Wilson, 1939 Sections 1 
and 2 to Robert Wilson. Sec. 3 of 101 acres, 1919 to Robert 
Wilson. Sec. 4 of 84 acres, 1919-39 held by R. T. Latimer. Sec. 5 
of 77 acres, 1919 to Ed Tilbury, 1921-6 held by J. J. Hill, 1939 
sections 4, 5 and 3B to R. T. Latimer. Sec. 6 of 150 acres, 1919-40 
held by R. K. Quinn, Sec. 7 of 121 acres, 1919 to Mortimer Hurley, 
1930 to J. W. N. Moffatt. Sec. 6 and 7 of 272 acres, 1939 to K. K. 
Quinn. 

EIFFELTON, of 491 acres alienated 1949, Sec. 1 to R. G. Macale, 
1960 to A. I. Harvey, 1964 to C. C. Fleming. Sec. 2 to I. H. 
Robertson. 

FINbLays, of 294 acres alienated 1948 to A. L. Shepherd. 
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TINWALD PAROCHIAL District. The chapel at Longbeach, conse- 
crated in 1873, was the first church between the Rakaia and Rangi- 
tata rivers. In 1878 the church of St Philip and St James at 
Waterton was dedicated and in 1879 those of St Andrew at Tinwald 
and St John the Evangelist at Windermere. The parochial district 
of Longbeach and Mount Somers was constituted in 1884. In 
1887 the Mount Somers district was separated and the Hinds 
district in 1904. From 1931 to 1935 and 1940 to 1967 Ashburton 
parish was responsible for Tinwald with Lagmhor; Hinds for the 
remainder of the district. Clergy at Tinwald: The Revs R. F. 
Garbett 1884-91, T. Farley 1891-4, J. Blackburne 1894-8, E. N. 
Blakiston 1898-1906, B. G. Fox 1906-13, H. B. Jones 1913-20, 
A. H. Barnett 1920-7, G. L. Harold 1927-31, H. A. Childs 1935-40, 
F. L. Allen 1967-70, A. D. Hewson, vicar of Tinwald-Hinds 1970-. 
At various times 1933-51, the Revs J. C. A. Zimmerman, D. 
Rankin, H. H. Fountain, G. H. Moody have been in charge of 
Tinwald under the vicars of Ashburton. 

Names of parishioners which occur in the parish histories are: 
J. Heseltine, R. D. Robinson, John Clark, Phil Green, A. Watson, 
R. J. Millichamp, F. Reddecliffe, S. Hulme, J. W. N. Moffatt, Ron. 
Hulme, R. B. Johnstone, James Gudsell, D. Teppett, T. H. Woolley, 
J. P. Blee, H. Dollman, N. H. Griffiths, H. C. N. Watson, M. P. 
Cooke, Mesdames D. Teppett, G. A. M. Buckley, A. Sewell, C. 
Bell, M. Brown, B. Scales, Alice Jennings, C. Bayliss, R. J. Milli- 
champ, F. Reddecliffe and Misses Mabel Grigg, Wright, Elizabeth 
Cowper, Amy Clark, Bishop, Ruth Hay and E. M. Jennings. The 
last named has rendered notable service as both organist and 
superintendent of the Sunday school. 

WiLLowBy METHODIST CircuIT. Churches opened at Willowby 
1882, Waterton 1885, and Tinwald in 1897. The first ministers 
stationed at Willowby were the Revds T. W. Newbold, J. T. 
Burrows and J. H. Grigg. Willowby became a separate circuit 
in 1895 with the following in charge: the Revds C. Abernethy 
1895-7, J. J. Mather 1897-1900, J. D. Jory 1900-3, T. J. Wallis 
1903-6, C. H. Standage 1906-9, S. H. D. Perryman 1909-10, B. J. 
James 1910-3, W. J. Oxbrow 1913-7, Samuel Bailey 1917-20, R. J. 
Liddell 1920-3, W. J. Enticott 1923-8, Wm Grigg 1928-32, Robt 
McGregor 1932-6, W. W. Avery 1936-44, P. H. Carr 1944, F. 
Bateup 1945-9, J. C. A. Williams 1949-53, O. T. Woodfield 1954-8, 
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T. L. Bennett 1959-63, G. E. Scarr 1964-8, D. R. Curtis 1969-. 

Prominent lay preachers in the early days were S. S. and H. Chap- 
man, B. Low, H. Frampton, W. T. Lill, R. Maxwell, a number of 
Haymans, Jno. Williams, Jos Wheeler, and, at Tinwald, T. Hick- 
man and the Hopwood family. Later circuit stewards included G. 
H. B. Lill, R. N. Clucas, L. C. R. Philpott, S. S. McIntosh and 
Peter Bain. The Misses M. M. and R. H. Lill have perhaps con- 
tributed more than any other members to the life of the Willowby 
church and the maintenance of the properties. 

ASHBURTON SOUTH PRESBYTERIAN PARISH. Ministers: The Revs 
A. Blake 1884-94, J. Skinner 1894-1902, J. C. Patterson 1903-7, 
J. A. Brown 1908-12, J. C. Mill 1912-6, W. Marshall 1916-35, D. 
D. McLachlan 1935-41, R. W. Brown 1941-9, T. G. Campbell 
1950-3, E. J. Melville 1953-9, B. R. C. Nottage 1960-6, C. K. 
Crump 1967 to date. Elders: Gavin and W. G. Wallace 1884, 
Hugh Donaldson and Thomas Taylor 1885, William Anderson, 
John Dunn and Henry Henderson 1891, William Hain, Robert 
Gilmour and Samuel Anderson 1900, Robert John Bell 1910, 
Ainslie Moore 1911, Hugh Gunn and Jas Lowery 1913, J. Bell 
and H. Millar 1917, M. J. Arnold 1930, M. W. McKay and W. J. 
Lowry 1936, J. M. Johnston snr, K. Campbell, S. Crossan, J. 
Crawford 1937, H. Bratley 1939, J. Papworth 1940, R. McDowell 
1946, J. D. Wright, J. A. Lowry and D. S. Shaw 1949, J. Blair, 
T. J. Mooney and J. M. Johnston jnr 1950, J. Ambler and L. S. 
Millar 1953, T. E. Taylor, J. H. Bayne, G. Glassey and L. C. 
McIlroy 1955, Gordon K. Campbell 1957, H. C. Beckingsale and 
Jan Royds 1962, Mrs Mary Johnston 1965, D. C. Pattie, J. L. 
Crossan and C. A. Ross 1967, E. W. Taylor 1968, I. H. Watson 
1971. 


ASHBURTON RIDING SCHOOLS 


ASHTON. Chairmen: G. Gilmour 1885-7, T. Taylor (12), J. P. Blee 
(22), T. J. Bell (5), F. W. Garrod (3), D. McDougall, K. Taylor 
1931-6. Teachers: As Longbeach side-school, W. H. Wake 1876- 
83, A. Bramley 1884. As separate school, Arthur Bramley 1885-6, 
Thos Mitchell 1887-1904 (died April 1905), Rev. J. B. I. Campbell 
1905-8, Lady J. le Fleming 1909-21, Miss D. Trolove 1922, Miss 
A. R. Saunders 1923-7, H. G. Brown 1928-9, Miss M. Miller 1930- 
2, R. S. Gore 1934-5, R. J. Grant 1936. Roll: 1890-66, 1900-35, 
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1910-31, 1920-24, 1930-18. Consolidated on Flemington, 31 Jan. 
1937. 

EIFFELTON. Chairmen: R. B. Luscombe 1890-7, H. Cullen (4), 
H. Grayburn (2), J. P. McQuilkin (10), W. Nish (2), J. Davidson 
(2), S. P. Taylor (11), A. Davidson, E. Soal, J. H. Robertson (2), 
P. Sheehan, J. B. Smith, H. C. Patterson (13), H. C. Calderwood 
(5), G. A. Parsons (2), A. J. G. Wilson (5), J. W. Davidson (10), 
D. M. Smith 1969-70. Teachers: Jno. R. Sinclair 1890-2, H. A. 
Livingstone 1893-7, Miss J. McGallon 1898, 1900-3, Miss D. 
Meyenberg 1904-11, Miss K. Doherty 1911-4, Miss N. W. Ander- 
son 1915-6, N. W. Manson 1917-9, K. E. Shrimpton 1923-6, W. E. 
Farquharson 1927-31, H. H. Hawkins 1932-42, W. R. Brash 1942-8, 
R. J. Wishart 1949-50, A. J. Grenville 1951-2, H. G. McKenzie 
1953-5, W. L. McNaughton 1957-60, D. R. Elphick 1961-5, R. G. 
Wilson 1966-8, L. H. Bell 1969, M. G. Fitzgerald 1970. Miss E. 
R. Bayliss was assistant 1929-42. Roll: 1890-32, 1900-31, 1910-20, 
1920-35, 1930-61, 1940-108, 1950-62, 1960-90, 1970-73. 

FLEMINGTON. Chairmen: J. Dunn 1881-6, 1889-98, J. M. Smith 
(2), W. Anderson (2), T. Taylor (3), W. E. Bond (2), L. R. 
Hambly (5), W. J. Anderson (10), G. W. Smith (3), Rev. T. C. 
Mill (2), J. A. Painter, H. Bratley (4), D. R. Barr, W. B. Bryant 
(8), C. W. Anderson (6), K. Taylor (11), T. E. Taylor (5), E. A. 
J. Blain (5), D. M. Johnston, I. E. O. McKellar 1967-70. Teachers: 
Henry Cape-Williamson 1881-9, Henry Henderson 1890-8, R. S. 
Pearson 1899-1903, H. T. W. McLennan 1904-5, Miss D. J. C. 
Hempleman 1906-7, Miss E. A. Falconer 1908-18, Miss E. Harries 
1922-5, Miss A. M. Angus 1926-8, Miss A. Humphries 1929-33, C. 
H. Miller 1934-5, L. A. Heyward 1936-44, C. F. P. Martin 1945-9, 
I. R. Smith 1950-9, M. R. Dallison 1960-2, G. H. Gower 1963-6, 
E. A. Finnie 1967-9, M. F. M. Jones 1970. Roll: 1890-74, 1900-36, 
1910-14, 1920-19, 1930-17, 1940-24, 1950-22, 1960-51, 1970-56. 

HUNTINGDON. Chairmen: J. S. Dean 1895, G. W. Body (10), R. 
P. Parish, J. Small, F. Powell 1908, L. Maginness 1918-25. Teachers: 
Miss M. Newall 1895-8, Miss E. A. Bell 1899-1905, Miss A. W. 
Clothier 1906-7, Miss F. H. Smith 1908-9, Miss R. E. Bradley 
1918-9, J. E. Fraser 1920-1, Misses G. T. Taylor and A. G. 
Broughton, Miss E. S. E. Clair 1924-5. Roll: 1900-20, 1908-11, 
1920-26, school closed 1909-18, burnt April 1926. 

LonGBEACH. Chairmen: J. Grigg 1876-84, A. Dawson (5), W. 
Cobb (3), W. Houston (3), T. Gollins (8), H. C. Lane, W. March 
(3), J. McLauchlan (5), N. March (11), W. C. Bell (3), C. Tansey 
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(2), I. H. Penrose, O. Emery 1930. Teachers: Henry Collins 1876- 
80, Ed J. Jennings 1881, Dominick Brown 1882-3, Andrew Malcolm 
1884-5, Jos. Stewart 1886-9, Jno. Watson 1890-1915, G. Holmes 
1917-18, Miss A. F. Rutherford 1921-2, Miss D. Baldock 1924-5, 
Miss C. Connors 1926-9, Miss O. M. Dalton 1930-1. Roll: 1876- 
48 +25, 1890-71, 1900-55, 1910-45, 1920-18, 1930-5. Closed 4 
Feb. 1931. 

LYNNFORD. Chairmen: A. Moore 1913-6, T. Evans (2), J. W. 
Dell (10), G. S. Chapman (2), L. A. Noble (7), L. F. Hill (8), 
W. B. Frampton 1946-9. Teachers: Miss A. E. McKay 1913, Miss 
C. G. White 1914-5, Miss A. Kearon 1916-9, Miss M. Mills 1922-3, 
Miss F. M. Hunter 1924-6, Miss Nora M. Flynn 1927-8, N. J. 
Hadler 1929-32, E. A. Selby 1933-4, P. McLauchlan 1936-9, C. C. 
Wills 1940-1, J. Williams 1942-9. Roll: 1913-20, 1920-15, 1930-28, 
1940-16. Closed 31 Jan. 1950. 

TINWALD. Chairmen: J. Beswick 1879, W. Baxter, J. Clark (4), 
F. S. Shearer, C. Jephson, J. Caygill, S. Corrigan, J. Gudsell (4), 
T. Hickman, J. A. Clothier (15), T. A. C. Pearce (6), F. R. 
Bennison (3), J. Lowery (10), J. H. Harper (16), J. W. Lowery 
(9), R. J. Millichamp (6), G. Glassey (2), R. E. Spicer, J. A. 
Love (5), J. H. Bayne (2), G. J. Geering 1969-70. Teachers: J. T. 
Allsop 1879-81, W. G. Wallace 1882-4, Wm Dickie, Geo. Quarter- 
main, Geo. Culverhouse 1887-1909, H. C. N. Watson 1910-9, A. 
McMurtrie 1920-4, I. McIntyre 1925-30, I. F. McDonald 1931-3, 
M. P. Cooke 1934-7, R. M. Clague 1938-40, Miss I. P. Davidson, 
O. D. Sewell 1942-7, J. A. Esson 1948-50, H. A. Saunders 1951-5, 
G. W. P. Mitchell 1956-61, N. M. McArthur 1962-5, R. D. John- 
ston 1966-70. Roll: 1879-57, 1890-124, 1900-149, 1910-121, 1920- 
220, 1930-180, 1940-159, 1950-170, 1960-266, 1970-505. 

WILLowBy. Chairmen: Stephen S. Chapman 1876-1914, W. T. 
Lill (6), J. A. Greenall (2), W. H. Griffith, H. Watts (6), S. H. 
Lill (2), J. C. Faulkner, N. H. Griffith (11), R. J. Chapman (2), 
G. Chalmers (7), P. A. Haack (12), F. G. Keen 1965-70. Teachers: 
Ben. Low 1877-97, Jos. Watson 1898-1921, C. J. Roseveare 1922-7, 
Miss A. C. Lloyd 1928-34, J. A. Hodges 1935-7, H. I. Turnbull 
1938-40, W. J. A. Hollow 1941-3, R. W. R. Woolman 1945-7, G. 
W. Graham 1948-50, R. C. Brown 1951-2, J. A. Lewis 1953-4, B. 
J. Duffy 1957-60, H. J. Farr 1959, 1961-4, D. H. Watson 1965-9, 
D. J. Duke 1970. Roll: 1876-55, 1890-63, 1900-40, 1910-43, 1920- 
41, 1930-53, 1940-31, 1950-19, 1960-26, 1970-54. 

WINSLow. Chairmen: C. Martin 1883, H. R. Johnston, E. Lovett, 
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F. M. Foster, A. Wilson (5), P. Grace (3), R. Kennington (3), J. 
Smart (2), W. Hopwood (3), T. Pearce (2), F. Megitt, W. H. 
Shillito, G. Swain (5), B. Waller (4), A. E. Grieves (4), J. Bell 
(8), J. Stalker 1940-2. Teachers: F. W. J. (or F. T. W.) Batson 
1883-5, Geo. Culverhouse 1886, Geo. H. Pope 1887-9, Wm M. 
Stout 1890-9, J. Brown 1900-3, G. W. Aldridge 1904-14, C. Hicks 
1915-7, Mrs M. E. Hickman 1920-1, 1923, A. L. R. Noonan 1924-5, 
Mrs M. Knight 1926-8, R. R. Browne 1929-33, H. J. Young 1934-7, 
I. F. Inder 1938-41, Mrs L. E. Short 1942. Closed 18 Dec. 1942. 
Roll: 1890-54, 1900-48, 1910-42, 1920-29, 1930-21. 


RANGITATA RIDING 


COLDSTREAM RoaD BoarD, 1885-1936. The board was formed in 
1885 with E. G. Wright, E. H. Dobson, C. H. Dowding, A. Jackson 
and J. Withell as members. Wright served until 1900, Dobson until 
1905. Other members until 1901 were Jas and W. McKeague, W. 
Willis, Miller, W. Chisnall, J. Studholme jnr and M. G. Rich. The 
records are complete from 1905. Dobson was chairman in that 
year. W. Jewell 1905-22, W. H. Stevens 1905-18, M. G. (?) Rich 
1905-14, E. F. J. Grigg 1906, D. Miller 1906, D. McKenzie 1907-14, 
R. M. (?N. W.) Hutton 1907-8, W. McKeague 1908-36, G. Tilson 
1915-6, H. Wills 1915-25, J. M. Johnston 1917, D. Shaw 1918-20, 
Jno. Brown 1919-25, E. R. Turton 1921, Jas Campbell 1922-7, 
Chas Gilliand 1924-5, J. W. Dell 1925-36, Wm Bruce 1926-33, Geo. 
Tait 1926-36, J. C. Guinness 1928-34, D. S. Studholme 1933-6. 
Chairmen included Wright, W. McKeague, J. Studholme, Dobson, 
Stevens, Rich, Tait. 

RANGITATA ROAD Boarb, 1881-1925. E. G. Wright 1881-5, 1892-3, 
1895-9, D. Morrow 1881-5, A. Gibson 1881-2, J. E. Trevor 1881-3, A. 
McColl 1881, J. A. Fountaine 1881-2, Coskerie 1882-4, W. Chisnall 
1883-4, C. J. Harper 1884-1905, G. Burgess 1885-7, W. S. Peter 1886- 
90, C. M. Strachey 1886, 1889, I. Doyle 1886-8, E. M. Goodwin 
1887-94, J.(?) Elmslie 1889-91, F. Peter 1891-6, J. W. Sawle 
1892-6, R. Tarbotton 1894-1906, Taylor 1897-1900, W. P. Kellock 
1897-1906, Jas Dellow 1900-10, C. Jaine 1901-6, 1914-19, T. Sealy 
1905-6, P. Stewart 1906, J. H. Dent 1907, J. A. Fleming 1906-12, 
W. H. Clements 1907, T. E. Tarbotton 1907-9, W. J. Allan 1907-9, 
1913-8, J. M. Barton 1908-9, C. J. LeCren 1910-12, Alex. McKenzie 
1910-24, W. Oakley 1910-15, J. R. Simpson 1910, A. G. Thompson 
1911, M. Charles 1911-19, W. J. Cresswell 1913, 1919-21, H. C. B. 
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Withell 1916-24, F. Tasker 1920-1, W. A. Lill 1920-2, H. C. Barton 
1922, T. Bennett 1922-3, W. C. Cormack 1923-4, K. J. McKenzie 
1923-4, R. Lane 1924. Chairmen: E. G. Wright (5), C. J. Harper 
(18), R. Tarbotton, W. P. Kellock (2), J. Dellow, J. A. Fleming 
(3), C. J. LeCren, A. McKenzie (7), W. Oakley (3), H. C. B. 
Withell (2). Last meeting 30 March 1925. 

LANDOWNERS. Resident owners of over 100 acres, 1882: (Locality 
given as Hinds unless noted.) Wm Chisnall, estate of, 1236a., H. 
J. C. Boyle Lower Hinds 695a., Jas Charles, Nat. Davis, Andrew 
Gibson 710a., Francis Green and Ed Scrint 860a., Jos Harding, C. 
J. Harper 869a., Thos Hickman, Adam Jackson Ealing, Lowcliffe 
Company 10,805a., Don McLennan, Jas Moore, Wm Nicholas, J. 
G. Ruddenklau 935a., J. H. Raine 1529a., John Studholme 19,240a., 
Wilkin and Carter Maronan 2141a., Sir J. C. Wilson, estate of, 
2144a. 

SHEEPOWNERS not noted above: M. Ballance, J. A. Fountaine, 
D. Jackson, Jas Moore, J. P. Swaney, J. E. Trevor. Chisnall Estate 
had 4994 sheep, Lowcliffe Company 6941, Studholme 22,178, 
Trevor 3100, Wilkin and Carter 5500. 


RANGITATA RIDING STATE SETTLEMENTS 


STRATHMORE, 1401 acres, offered 1912-13 as three farms. Sec. 1 
of 444 acres, 1913 to Mary A. Dalton, 1918 to Michael Dalton, 
1954 to G. S. Thompson. Sec. 2 of 459 acres, 1913 to J. J. Neuge- 
schwender, 1919 to J. J. Freeman, 1923 to S. R. Bryan, 1934 to A. 
B. McDonald (see Sec. 4). Sec. 3 of 498 acres, 1913 to Frank 
Beaven, 1924 to T. J. Lamb, 1954 to K. G. Lamb, 1955 freeholded, 
1960 to Douglas Philpott. Sec. 4 of 784 acres, 1940 to A. B. 
McDonald, 1954 to G. A. Wilkins. 

BEACH, 754 acres, offered in 1919 as 7 small farms of 89 to 174 
acres. Sec. 1 of 112 acres, 1919 to David Beatty, 1926 to D. W. 
Dutton, 1941 increased to 235 acres. Sec. 2 of 83 acres, 1919-26 
held by Wm Hobson. Sec. 3 of 89 acres, 1919-23 held by R. J. 
Powell. Sec. 4 of 93 acres, 1919-27 held by Chas Gilliand. Sec. 5 
of 174 acres, 1919 to J. T. Grimsey, 1924 to Jas Tait, 1942 with 
Sec. 2B, 3 and 4, 285 acres, to Jas Tait, 1959 to N. M. Tait. Sec. 
6 of 92 acres, 1919-43 Thos McCormack, 1942 Sec. 7 added, 1951 
to M. F. Keenan, 1959 freeholded, 1969 to L. H. Keenan. Sec. 7 
of 108 acres, 1919-42 held by Wm T. Scott. 

COLDSTREAM, 1636 acres bought from John Studholme. Offered 
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September 1919 as 11 farms. Sec. 1 of 261 acres, 1919 to Ronald 
Bonnington, 1935, Sec. 1B, 12 and 12A of 233 acres to F. W. T. 
Rogers, 1944 to C. A. McAdam, 1953 to B. K. Scott. Sec. 2 of 
261 acres, 1932 to Arthur Bond, 1952 A.B. joined by T. W. Bond, 
1961 to T. W. Bond. Much regrouping of sections. Sec. 3 of 147 
acres, 1919 to L. V. Boundy, 1934 Sec. 2B added. 1939 forfeited, 
1953 to A. and T. W. Bond, 1961 to T. W. Bond. Sec. 4 of 178 
acres, 1919 to E. S. Barnes, 1962 to E. E. Barnes. Sec. 5 of 145 
acres, 1919 to D. A. Little, 1928 to Alex. Dunlop, 1948 Sec. 5 and 
8B to Dunlop. Sec. 6 of 164 acres, 1919 to A. H. Cripps, 1920 to 
W. B. Scott, 1951 Sec. 7B added, 1959 freeholded. Sec. 7 of 148 
acres, 1919 to G. H. McTeague, 1939 adjustments to 185 acres, 
1943 to C. A. B. Pilbrow. Sec. 8 of 124 acres, 1919-39 held by J. 
H. Bargh. Sec. 9 of 135 acres, 1919-33 held by Arthur Bond. Sec. 
10 of 198 acres, 1919 to Lauchlin Bain, 1939 adjustments to 218 
acres, 1952 to C. A. B. Pilbrow. Sec. 11 of 133 acres, 1919 to 
Robt Hutton, 1935 to R. H. Evans, 1939 to R. H. G. Evans, 1950 
to W. G. Crossman, 1953 to C. R. McLachlan. Sec. 12 and 12A 
of 166 acres, held 1919-35 by F. W. T. Rogers. This was one of 
the most successful settlements. 

ISLEworTH, 1430 acres, offered in 1920 as 13 farms. (This is an 
abridged account.) Sec. 1A of 141 acres, 1920-24 held by G. S. 
Hume, 1927-43 as 162 acres by Robert Campbell, 1925-42 as 91 
acres by J. B. Smith. Sec. 2 of 112 acres, 1920-7 held by J. P. 
Horgan. Sec. 3 of 92 acres, 1920 to W. B. Clark, 1939 Section 4 
added. Sec. 4 of 78 acres, 1920-6 held by E. J. Anstiss. Sec. 5 of 
111 acres, 1920 to Frank Henderson, 1939 Sections 6 and 7 added. 
Sec. 6 of 123 acres, 1920-39 held by E. A. Burt. Sec. 7 of 71 
acres, 1920-39 held by J. B. Smith. Sec. 8 of 93 acres, 1920 to 
John Billings, 1939 section 10 added. Sec. 9 of 154 acres, 1920-41 
held by Wm Harper. Sec. 10 of 96 acres, 1920 to G. H. J. Hughes, 
1925 to J. H. Robertson. Sec. 11 of 160 acres, 1920-5 held by J. 
B. Gilmour, 1939 with Sec. 13 to Jas Murdoch, 1950 to J. W. 
Davidson. Sec. 12 of 93 acres, 1920-41 held by Walter Campbell. 
Sec. 13 of 99 acres, 1920 to E. V. Rickerby, 1924 to Jas. Murdoch. 
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BARKERFIELD, 1922 acres alienated 1950-1, 1, R. W. Johnston; 2, 
R. P. Bartlett; 3, K. P. O’Neill and in 1966 to E. W. Russell; 4, R. 
W. Wakelin. 

BurTON, 897 acres alienated 1951,1, S. J. Morrow; 2, M. Drum- 
mond and in 1958 to C. A. Drummond; 3, H. J. Carr and in 1966 
to his executors. 

HINDS, alienated in 1959, 1, E. J. Carney and in 1966 to C. C. 
Shepherd; 2, J. C. Laing; 3, H. V. Fountaine and in 1964 to N. 
H. Thomas. 

PINEVIEW, 4122 acres alienated in 1945-7, 1, T. E. Galletly; 2, 
J. D. Cocks; 3, J. Casey and in 1969 to B. G. and J. R. Woolley; 
4, F. L. McLaine and in 1963 to W. R. George; 5, D. M. Ellery 
and in 1962 to executors; 6, V. W. Stonyer. 

RIVERVIEW, 546 acres alienated in 1948 to L. G. R. Edgar. 

RUSSLEY, 1025 acres alienated in 1949 to V. J. Boulton. 


RANGITATA RIDING CHURCHES 


HINDS PaRocHIAL Districr (earlier Lowcliffe Parochial District). 
Clergy: The Revs Arthur Hore 1904-6, H. G. Blackburne 1906-9, 
J. H. Rogers 1909-13, G. B. Nanson 1913-7, J. F. Feron 1917-21, 
F. A. Crawshaw 1921-3, James Hay 1923-7, Ernest Hanna 1927-32, 
B. M. Taylor 1932-6, A. S. Moffatt 1937-42, F. C. Main 1942-6, 
D. M. Taylor 1946-8, F. V. Fisher 1948-52, E. H. Newman 1952-8, 
J. S. Vincent 1958-60, M. D. S. Cocks 1960-3, P. B. Baker 1963-5, 
H. F. Ault 1966-8, S. W. Vincent 1968-. Churchwardens: John 
Studholme 1907-9, 1911-4, L. de C. Malet 1907-12, John Cook 
1913-5, 1917-28, J. Scales 1915-21, H. Scales 1916, R. Guinness 
1916, C. Jaine 1922-8, D. S. Studholme 1929-41, 1945-54, E. W. M. 
Watson 1929-38, W. W. Lowe 1939-41, 1954-to date, J. C. Guinness 
1942-3, Mrs D. S. Studholme 1942-4, G. E. Blee 1944-5, 1956, J. 
H. Grigg 1946-8, 1955, E. A. O. Pilbrow 1967-. 

Other vestrymen and women include: J. C. N. and Miss J. E. 
Grigg, P. D. Deardon, R. P. Coward, D. G. Wright, S. C. and L. 
N. Chisnall, G. R. Tilson, C. J. Le Cren, T., E. A., A. and K. 
Woolley, R. Guinness, T. Gibbs, T., R., T. R. B. and W. F. Mulli- 
gan, C., C.H., C. J., J. M. and C. A. Jaine, J. Gudsell, J. M. and 
G. H. Hampton, G. H. Scales, T. P., D. T. and Mrs W. W. Lowe, 
E. Soal, G. E. and J. E. Blee, Mrs L. Blain. This list shows that 
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Longbeach, Waterton and Eiffelton have at times been included in 
the district. 

HINDS PRESBYTERIAN ParISH. This area was separated from 
Flemington Parish in 1909, and created a home mission station. 
The home missionaries were usually young men, unmarried and 
not ordained. The early appointments were: R. N. Adams 1909-10, 
R. S. Watson 1911-2 (later the Very Rev. R. S. Watson, M.C., 
E.D., M.A.), J. McMaster 1912-4, N. Rodgers 1914, and J. Bishop 
1914-6 before enlistment in forces, W. Rodgers 1917-8, J. Webber 
1918-21. The parish became a full charge for six years, the minis- 
ters being the Revs R. McCully 1921-6, and S. Prenter 1926-7. At 
this time Maronan was added as a preaching place to Hinds, 
Lowcliffe and Ealing. The charge reverted to a home mission 
station with the following ministers: J. S. Freeman 1928-9, the 
Rev. F. H. Bailey 1930-2, E. Hamilton 1932-6, the Revs E. C. 
Walsh 1936-7, W. H. Carroll 1937-44, R. Taylor 1944-9 and G. 
Densem 1949-52. In 1952 the parish regained full status and 
called the following ministers: the Revs J. A. Taggart, B.A., 1953- 
61, D. B. Ashford 1961, H. G. Bartlett, B.A., 1962-. The first elders 
were: Ainsley Moore, elder for twenty-three years; W. H. Price, 
session clerk 1924-41; and W. J. S. McDowell, also Sunday school 
superintendent. Other members who have given notable service 
are: E. Frampton, session clerk for twenty-nine years; D. G. Tait, 
secretary of the board of managers for thirty-two years; and James 
Marshall, treasurer of the board throughout the depression. 


RANGITATA RIDING SCHOOLS 


CarEw. Chairmen: J. Sealy 1904-5, R. S. Sim (6), C. J. LeCren, 
H. Barton (16), J. Cormack (9), H. C. Barton (4), E. J. Banks 
(11), H. M. Barton (2), F. C. Tasker (4), V. W. Stonyer (2), A. 
K. Linton (4), D. I. Chapman (4 or 5), G. C. L. Harper 1970. 
Teachers: Miss E. Cosgrove 1904-5, Miss S. McIver 1906-7, Miss 
E. Minnis 1908-14, Miss A. Smith 1916-7, Miss A. F. Tizard 
1920-4, Miss S. M. Watson 1925-30, Miss R. E. Smith 1932-7, 
Miss G. L. Riddle 1938-40, J. H. Habgood, 1943-5, I. C. Mee 
1946-7, E. L. B. Pemberton 1948-9, J. Williams 1950-5, M. P. 
O’Callaghan 1956-61, J. K. Kane 1962-4, N. R. Currie 1965-9, R. 
A. N. Perry 1969-70. Roll: 1910-22, 1920-20, 1930-34, 1940-20, 
1950-27, 1960-51, 1970-42. 

COLDSTREAM. Chairmen: R. J. Martin 1922-6, D. A. Little 1927. 
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Teachers: Miss M. Sloan 1922, A. R. Gourlay 1923-5, Miss A. 
Thompson 1926-7. 

Eaxine. Chairmen: R. K. Parkinson 1892, 1894, H. T. Shepherd, 
R. Tarbotton (2), G. Tilson (4), J. H. Good, G. McKeague (9), 
W. Jackson, J. Withell, J. Crawford (2), A. Wallace (14), H. C. 
B. Withell (4), A. Donaldson (5), E. V. Clement 1938-9. Teachers: 
Miss Agnes S. Dow 1892-4, Miss A. Sawle 1895-8, Miss J. Fechney 
1899-1900, Mrs M. M. H. McKeague 1902-4, Miss K. R. White 
1905-10, Miss E. Knox 1912-23, R. J. Ford 1925-6, H. S. Smith 
1929-31, Miss K. Harwood 1932-5, Miss I. M. Cameron 1938-9. 
Roll: 1900-24, 1910-14, 1920-37, 1930-22, 1940-28. 

Hinps. Chairmen: A. Gibson 1881, J. A. Fountaine, W. Chisnall, 
F. B. Brine (2), J. W. Bowles, W. T. Norrish, D. Grant (3), C. J. 
Denby, J. Thorne, J. Keays (2), D. Miller (7), W. J. S. McDowell, 
J. Tait, D. McKenzie (7), Rev. J. H. Rogers (3), J. M. Hampton 
(13), A. McKenzie, H. Grennell, W. Musson (4), R. G. Thomp- 
son, T. McPherson, C. W. Keeley (6), J. Davidson (6), R. A. Telfer 
(2), W. C. Elms (9), M. Wilson (2), A. J. Jones (4), R. W. 
Wakelin (4), K. L. McConnell 1967-70. Teachers: H. V. Chichester 
1881, Andrew Malcolm 1882-3, Miss Ann Kitchingman 1886-9, 
Wm McKeague 1890-5, J. C. Sheldon 1896-1907, J. Cook 1908- 
28, E. W. Morrin 1929-31, D. J. McDonald 1932-44, E. G. Pank- 
hurst 1947-9, L. A. Gourlay 1950-8, A. N. J. Garden 1959-61, G. 
Carswell 1961-4, D. B. Fahy 1965, 1967-to date. Roll: 1881-19, 
1890-71, 1900-51, 1910-90, 1920-61, 1930-93, 1940-145, 1950-121, 
1960-206, 1970-160. 

Hinps Sipe ScHooit. Teachers: Miss M. M. Newman 1898-9, 
Miss E. Gibbs 1900-1, Miss C. J. Breeze 1902. 

Lismore. Chairmen: C. J. Harper 1882-95, J. Patterson (3), T. 
Harrison, F. Emerson (3), R. Mulligan (2), W. P. Kelloch, L. de 
C. Malet (2), J. A. Fleming (22), T. Mulligan (12, secretary 25 
years), A. A. Fleming (15), M. Davis (2), J. D. Cocks (4), L. D. 
Moore (4), L. B. Kenny 1969-70. Teachers: Chas F. Bowles 1882, 
E. F. Welshman 1883-4, Chas Bourke 1885-6, Frank Plumridge 
1886-7, Fred H. Bowler 1888-90, Mrs Rosa M. Metherill 1890-5, 
Ed Smith 1897-1909, Wm Sutcliffe 1910-1, J. W. Shaw 1912-5, 
Miss H. D. Foster 1916-9, Miss A. E. Fifield 1920-2, A. J. Cheel 
1923-5, Miss E. M. Smith 1926-7, C. A. Corbett 1930-7, H. A. 
Barnett 1938-41, Miss B. Simm 1942-5, E. W. King 1947-52, R. C. 
Brown 1953-9, M. A. Bell 1960-3, B. R. Wiseman 1964-7, E. J. 
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Betts 1968-70. Roll: 1890-15, 1900-17, 1910-30, 1920-45, 1930-20, 
1940-16, 1950-22, 1960-49, 1970-37. 

Lowc.iFFE. Chairmen: J. Withell 1893-6, B. Fountaine (7), W. 
Wills snr (4), J. Studholme jnr, A. Reid (3), C. E. Norrish (7), 
W. H. Price (10), W. Jewell, G. Tait (9), W. M. Tilson (2), H. 
M. Price (6), D. M. Bruce (3), A. M. Davison, R. H. Heddell 
(2), Mrs R. S. Heddell, D. G. Tait (4), L. G. Butt (4), C. G. 
Davison (4), A. J. Srhoy 1969-70. Teachers: Miss M. M. H. 
Braven (Mrs McKeague) 1893-6, J. Brown 1897-9, H. A. W. 
Gillman 1900-2, Miss S. M. Craig 1904-6, Miss S. McIver 1908-23, 
A. J. Rawstorn 1924-34, D. McRae 1935-43, R. W. Woodward 
1944-9, C. F. P. Martin 1950-60, P. B. Ralfe 1961-7, R. J. Haskill, 
H. R. Perkin 1969-70. Roll: 1900-22, 1910-25, 1920-46, 1930-80, 
1940-63, 1950-54, 1960-89, 1970-66. 

Maronan. Chairmen: L. Galletly 1921-35, J. Davidson 1936. 
Teachers: Miss A. G. Broughan 1921-2, Miss C. M. Armstrong 
1923-7, Miss F. E. Thompson 1928-9, Miss M. E. Rowe 1931-3. 
Others less than two Decembers. Roll: 1921-21, 1930-27. 


MOUNT SOMERS RIDING 


Mount SoMERS RoaD BoarD, 1870-1930. W. S. Peter 1870-2, 1876- 
80, I. E. Taylor 1870-3, 1878-82, C. Hurst 1870-2, W. C. Walker 
1871-90, A. McFarlane 1871-9, 1885-9; D. Cameron 1873-82, C. P. 
Cox 1874-6, W. T. Chapman 1875, 1887-1904, F. Polhill 1877, A. 
E. Peache possibly 1880-93, P. Tisch 1881, A. E. Merewether 1885, 
T. E. McRae 1883, 1885, W. Edson 1883-91, T. Harrison 1886-9, 
1893-1906, Syme 1890-1, 1895-1900, G. A. (?) McMillan 1891-2, 
J. Hood 1892-1900, Ross 1892, McCormick 1893-4, E. Herring 
1894-1901, J. A. Carney 1901, W. Hitchell 1901-5, H. W. Vincent 
1902, W. Fergus 1902-6, E. Gates 1903-9, McGregor 1904, H. H. 
Sharplin 1905-11, Matheson 1906-10, H. Cullen 1907-12, W. Lambie 
1907-19, W. R. Turton 1910-21, W. T. Smith 1911-18, I. McFarlane 
1912, T. Scott 1912, J. W. Comyns 1913-20, 1924-6, A. J. Grigg 
1913-4, J. T. Hutt 1915-8, D. A. Syme 1919-22, C. W. Lee 1919- 
20, M. C. Harper 1920-5, R. Lamb 1921-4, R. A. Grigg 1921-3, 
1926, T. Bright 1922-8, J. R. Lockhard 1922-30, E. J. Waugh 
1925-30, G. A. Bland 1926-30, A. B. Lockhead 1928-30, R. B. 
Neill 1929-30. Last meeting 2 March 1931. Chairmen: C. Hurst 
(2), W. C. Walker (717), A. E. Peache (5), W. T. Chapman (10), 
J. Hood, E. Gates (5), H. H. Sharplin (2), W. Lambie (2), W. R. 
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Turton (9), M. C. Harper (3), J. R. Lockhard (5). The minute 
books were rescued by Mr E. T. Grigg when the board was dis- 
solved. They are defective for the early 1880s. 

ANAMA RoaD Boar, 1885-1933. The first board consisted of C. 
J. Harper, W. S. Peter, W. C. Walker, C. Gale, E. G. Wright. The 
last was chairman until 1901. At the beginning of the century 
members included W. Nosworthy, D. Morrow, J. G. Cree, D. 
Kellaghan, W. and M. McRae and G. Harrison. The last named 
was still a member in the 1920s when his colleagues included D. 
G. Wright, D. J. Morrow, R. Nosworthy, R. Duff, Bowler, Brown, 
G. W. Ross, G. W. Richardson, H. Lamb. 

LANDOWNERS. Resident owners of more than 100 acres, 1882: 
Wm Annett Mt Somers 520a., Jno. Boyle Valetta, Jas H. Carlton 
Mt Somers, Hugh Corbett Mayfield 570a., Jas Corbett Mayfield, 
Wm T. Chapman Alford Forest, Arthur Ede Alford Forest 515a., 
Ben Ede Springburn, Wm Edson Mt Somers, Jno. Hood Mt Somers 
1044a., Duncan McLeod Alford Forest, Sam. McClimont Mt 
Somers, Wm McClimont Mt Somers, Andrew McFarlane Alford 
Forest, Jas Milne Mt Somers, Mrs Alice Moorhouse Shepherds 
Bush 5291la., David Morrow Montalto 635la., A. E. Peache Mt 
Somers 3953a., W. S. Peters Anama 17,984a., T. H. Potts, Jno. 
and Carl Puschel Springburn 660a., Hebden Reaney Valetta, W. 
Rutherford Mayfield, W. T. Smith Alford Forest, J. Stevenson Mt 
Somers, David Syme Mt Somers, J. H. Twentyman Ruapuna 
1839a., W. C. and A. J. Walker Mt Somers 2466a., M. G. Watts 
Forks of the Hinds 5499a., E. G. Wright Gawler Downs 13,526a. 
Other owners of note: Rev. Dr John Elmslie Ch.Ch 1004a., Arch- 
deacon Jas Wilson Ch.Ch 5163a., and the Alford Estate Co. 
10,216a. 

SHEEPOWNERS not mentioned above: Dunbar Bros Lake Heron 
5000, I. R. C. C. Graham 9000, A. McRae 1045, H. Mowbray Mt 
Somers, W. Peterson Mayfield, F. Polhill Lake Heron 10,400, J. 
E. Taylor Winterslow 12,000, F. Tooth Alford 11,724, Mrs Moor- 
house had 12,200 sheep, Peache 8000, Peters 19,693, Potts 20,500, 
Walker Bros 20,000, Wright 6577. 


MOUNT SOMERS RIDING STATE SETTLEMENTS 


Ruapuna No. 2 (No. 1 was the Village Settlement), 4424 acres 
bought from Geo. Palmer £39,822 in 1910. Leased as 14/15 farms. 
Sec. 1 of 171 acres, 1910 to Jos. Clifford, with Sec. 2B?, 91 acres, 
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1912 to Jos Clifford, 1954 to E. W. Jones, 1967 to W. M. Early 
(Aloha). Sec. 2 182 acres, 1910 to Colin McLennan, 1912 Sec. 
2A, 91 acres, to W. E. Jones, 1923 to J. W. Early, 1940 to W. J. 
Early (Witney). Sec. 3 123 acres, 1911 to Wm Ed Jones, 1923 
with Sec. 2A, Sec. 4, 123 acres, 1910 to Francis McBride, 1915 to 
W. E. Jones, and continued as part of Witney farm. Sec. 5 396 
acres, ?1910 to D. R. and Alex. Harvey, 1934 to Donald Macintosh, 
later to N. J. Early (Cairnlea). Sec. 6 383 acres, to Jos. H. Boaler, 
1946 to Mary E. P. Clement, 1954 to W. G. A. Taylor (Yarra). 
Sec. 7 394 acres, 1910 to R. A. McLay, 1949 to executor and later 
to H. B. McLay (Stoneylea). Sec. 8 408 acres, 1910 to Lilian 
Sandrey, 1913 to C. J. Johnstone, 1939 to W. T. H. Chinn, 1944 
to J. A. Donaldson, 1959 to R. J. and W. S. Ashworth, 1964 to S. 
H. Ashworth, 1967 to T. R. Scott (Stoneyhurst). Sec. 9 335 acres, 
1910 to E. G. Hayward, 1919 to C. J. and W. R. Johnstone, 1921 
to Peter M. McLay, 1941 to J. G. King (Sunnymead). Sec. 10 354 
acres, 1910 to Geo. Miller, 1915 to Jno. Oakley, 1962 to R. E. 
Oakley (Gumleigh). Sec. 11 331 acres, 1910 to J. D. King, 1939 
to Isabella M. King. 1950 to G. A. King (Killin). Sec. 12 385 
acres, 1911 to T. F. Drake, 1918 to G. W. Ross, 1951 to D. M. 
Whillans (Thirleston). Sec. 13 353 acres, 1910 to R. W. Holland, 
1949 to K. L. Moore, 1952 to A. R. Bennett, 1959 to Annette G. 
King (Bongoola). Sec. 14 477 acres, 1910 to Francis Tasker, 1944 
to H. R. Tasker (Staple). An acre each to the Anglican and 
Presbyterian Church Property Trustees. 

HEKEAO, 2254 acres. Ballot 11 March 1898. Offered as 15 small 
farms. Adjustments shown in first deeds. Sec. 2 and 14 of 87 acres, 
1898 to Sarah Hydes, 1915 to executors and Harry Hydes, 1920 to 
D. McAulay, 1932 to Charles F. Griffith, 1941 to S. Coward, 1953 
to C. Blake, 1968 to N. E. Blake. Sec. 5, 6, 12 of 237 acres, 1898 
to Cornelius O’Connor, 1904 to R. B. Doyle, 1907 to R. H. G. 
Bell, 1909(?) to Jno. Burgess, 1918 to A. Painter, 1940 to G. A. 
Painter. Sec. 7, 7A, 10, of 172 acres, 1898 to Robt Kellahan of 
Mayfield, 1900 to David Kellahan, 1903 to Jas Ellery, 1906 to W. 
J. I. Fisher, 1913 to Denis O’Callaghan, 1920 to F. B. Roach and 
H. S. Fraer, 1927 to C. E. Gunn, 1942 to G. A. Painter. Sec. 8, 
8A and 9, of 373 acres, 1898 to Jane McLaren, 1902 to Wm 
McLaren, 1913 to W. S. and L. J. Greenslade, 1918 to W. S. and 
F. G. Greenslade, 1919 to F. G. Greenslade, 1957 lease to Mary A. 
Greenslade, 1966 to F. E. Greenslade. Sec. 19 of 328 acres, 1898 
to Geo. Harrison, 1929 to Widow, 1934 to H. J. Hewson, 1944 
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to J. R. Hewson, 1965 to trustees. Sec. 22 of 232 acres, 1898 
to Wm B. Ellery of Mayfield, 1903 to Jas Doyle, 1907 to W. 
T. Oakley, 1911 to J. T. Williams, 1928 to Jas Garland, 1932 to 
R. C. Maidens, 1935 to H. E. Parsons and J. Moffat, 1941 re- 
arrangement 22A and 27 to R. V. Rushton, 1960 to A. J. Rushton, 
22B and 24 to D. P. Histon, 1955 to T. J. Histon. Sec. 23 of 195 
acres, 1898 to Jno. Eggleston, 1906 to Ed Eggleston, 1914 to G. 
Ablett, 1918 to J. L. and R. Brown, 1923 to R. Brown, 1943 to 
R. G. Brown, 1965 to K. D. McKenzie. Sec. 24 of 258 acres, 1898 
to Walter D. Thompson of Sheffield, 1904 to J. T. Morgan, 1905 
to Robt Lambie, 1912 to Wm Bennett, 1920 to F. S. and A. G. 
Candy, 1926 to A. G. Candy, 1941 with Sec. 22. Sec. 27 of 259 
acres, 1898 to Thos Heenan of Dromore, 1903 to Arthur Heenan, 
1915 to T. Anderson, 1920 to D. J. Wardell, 1920 to W. E. and 
T. G. Box, 1927 to E. H. Stevens, 1941 see Sec. 22. Other sections 
were small. 


SECOND WORLD WAR SETTLEMENTS 


MOoNTALTO, 2628 acres alienated 1947-9, 1, to G. P. Mattingley; 2, 
to A. M. Barwell; 3, to J. P. Nicol; 4 to J. A. Calder and 1957 to 
W. A. Taylor, 1961 to G. W. H. Taylor, 1969 Lemona Holdings. 
STONEHAVEN, 1285 acres alienated 1948, 1, to J. W. Reader; 2, 
to E. E. Body and 1956 to A. K. Latimer. 
WoopVALE, 2208 acres alienated 1953, 1 to C. W. Grigg; 2, to J. 
W. Rogers. 


MOUNT SOMERS RIDING CHURCHES 


SPRINGBURN PRESBYTERIAN ParISH. Ministers: The Revs A. McLen- 
nan 1883, D. McNeil 1885, W. Finlayson 1888, B. J. Westbrooke 
1892, E. Kelly 1904, G. N. Maidment 1905, T. Knight 1906, R. 
McLean 1908, T. Bryant 1912, W. R. Milne 1915, R. Dickie 1922, 
S. D. Baird 1927, G. Wood 1928, S. J. Webb 1930, G. B. Jardine 
1933, A. A. C. Lion 1935, R. Taylor 1939. From 1944 to 1953 
the charge was supplied from Methven by the Rev. R. S. Keenan 
and J. Mathews of Mayfield. The Rev. N. E. Oakley 1953, L. 
Gibb 1958-61, J. H. Wilson 1964, R. Leishman 1969-. The following 
were actively associated with the Springburn charge during the 
fifty years, 1883-1933: Thomas Rutherford, Jas McFarlane, W. R. 
Turton, John Smith, David Syme, J. Hood, A. Aldridge, John 
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Moore, Jas Johnstone, S. McClimont, Wm Fergus, T. E. McRae, 
H. Night, D. Morrow, G. Lambie, H. Lock, T. E. Tomlinson. 
Recent officebearers include: Leonard Prebble, Douglas Gill, Leslie 
Wilson, C. E. Totty. 

The Springburn Parish originally covered from the Rakaia to the 
Rangitata rivers and eastward from the hills to halfway to the sea. 
In 1892, the Rangitata (Mayfield) Parish was separated, in 1904, 
the Methven Parish was established. 

The Staveley church was purchased in 1905, the Mount Somers 
church was built in 1916 and at about this time John Shearer 
bought for parish use the one-time Methodist church at Greenstreet. 

After 1904 there were five preaching places: there are now three. 
But the total attendance remains at about the same level. 

MAYFIELD PRESBYTERIAN PARISH. The first Presbyterian services 
were held in a trap shed at Montalto homestead in 1881. The 
services were transferred to Mayfield and Ruapuna in 1887. In 
1892 Mayfield was separated from Springburn as a home mission 
station. The following have served as ministers: The Rev Alex. 
Blake 1894-6 (stated supply?), Mr J. Barton (student) 1896-8, 
the Revds W. Hain 1898-1908, J. Wilson 1908-14, P. Wilson 1914-6, 
J. Johnston 1917-24, A. D. Kirkland 1924-37, J. S. Freeman 1937- 
41, J. G. Matthews 1941-53, C. McKenzie 1954-6, A. W. Willoughby 
1952-62. The first session in 1900 consisted of W. Hain, W. G. 
Gallagher (session clerk until 1912), McLaughlan, D. Morrow, 
Kellahan. Clerks: Hewett 1921-4, H. Lamb 1924-30, D. R. Howden 
1930-3, C. Sewell 1933-4, L. C. McIlroy 1934-7, P. McDowell 
1937-52, J. A. Addis. 

Mount SoMERS ANGLICAN PARISH. The parochial district of 
Longbeach and Mount Somers was constituted in 1884 with the 
Rev. R. F. Garbett as vicar. In 1887 Mount Somers separated. 
Vicars: The Revds H. Purchas 1894-1906, E. N. Blakiston 1906-8, 
P. H. Pritchett 1908-18, A. J. Petrie 1918-21, J. T. Paddison 1921-4, 
Paul Beresford 1924-6, J. W. P. C. Dyer 1926-9, H. M. Cocks 1929- 
31, E. A. Osmers 1931-3, W. T. Williams 1933-8, H. G. Norris 
1938-42, F. C. Main 1942, H. F. Thomson 1942-4, L. K. Collins 
1944-5, W. C. Arnold 1946-51, B. Price 1951-9, K. A. Robinson 
1959-. The Church of St Aidan, Mount Somers was consecrated 
in August 1900, A. E. Peache having done much towards raising 
the cost. The Mayfield Church of St Mary was built in 1925. All 
Saints, Ruapuna, one of the most attractive churches in the county, 
was dedicated in 1926. The Baxter, Boaler, Jaine and Sandrey 
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families have been prominent in church affairs at Ruapuna. Wardens 
at Mount Somers, Mayfield, Staveley, Bushside, Alford Forest, 
Anama and Ashburton Gorge have included: A. N. Grigg, L. P. 
Chapman, G. L. Bufton, J. R. Grigg, J. McIver, S. M. A. Chaffey. 

MAYFIELD METHODIST CHURCH. The first services were held in 
1888 by missioners from Methven. From 1900 Mayfield formed 
part of Willowby circuit, a church being built in 1903. From 1912 
to 1936 Mayfield was a separate charge, the home missionaries 
being—E. Nichols, W. E. Sleep, J. W. Bayliss, A. Beeson, J. 
Belshaw, V. R. Jamieson, C. T. Reade, H. W. Harding, W. Loney. 
Services were then discontinued but were resumed from 1946 to 
1963. Early lay preachers included James and William Dellow, 
John Trethewey, J. G. Good, Ed Taylor, Thos Bennett, Chas Gale, 
Wm Harding, H. W. Grayburn. 

MounT SOMERS CATHOLIC CHURCH serves a small community 
of some twelve families. Masses were held at the township from 
1912 in the local boarding house, the hall, the old school building 
and a shed before ‘the pretty little building’ (as it was described 
at the time) was erected in 1926. Few if any early Catholic 
families remained long in the vicinity, but at present Dennis Histon 
is chairman of the Methven, Mount Somers Parish Council and 
two Rushton families are well known parishioners. 


MOUNT SOMERS RIDING SCHOOLS 


ALFORD ForEST. Chairmen: T. E. McRae 1876, W. C. Morgan, A. 
McFarlane (11), W. T. Chapman (8), P. McNeil, G. Grieve, M. 
Fagan (3), C. McWilliam (2), J. McFarlane (3), W. Beatty, L. 
J. Hicks, T. W. Kircher, A. J. Grigg (5), C. J. Boucher (2), C. W. 
Lee (3), F. W. Fagan (3), M. P. Blathwayt (3), R. A. Grigg (3), 
E. T. Grigg (12), G. Durran (2), G. A. Rountree 1942-8. Teachers: 
F. B. Murray 1876, J. Murray 1877, Miss A. Cox at side school 
1877, C. F. Exall 1878, Henry Knight 1879-80, Miss Helen J. B. 
Somerset side 1879-80, Michael W. Stack 1881-2, Jno. T. Allsop 
1883-5, Wm G. Wallace 1886-8, Alf. J. Gillman 1889-1905, Miss 
M. Kircher 1906-9, Miss C. Sloan 1911-2, Miss H. I. Treacy 1916-7, 
Miss G. M. Craig 1918-21, Miss C. Stewart 1922-5, H. A. Saunders 
1928-30, N. J. Hadler 1933-7, Miss (?) M. Scott 1938-46, W. S. 
Dove 1947-8. Roll: 1876-21, 1890-64, 1900-34, 1910-25, 1920-21, 
1930-37, 1940-12. 

ANAMA. Chairmen: G. L. Twentyman 1903, G. E. Elliot (12), 
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W. Bennett (3), D. O’Callaghan, E. W. M. Watson (3), J. Cripps, 
J. McIver (8), F. G. Greenslade (12), H. A. McKenzie (6), I. 
A. Ralston, C. R. Osmand (2), J. Gallagher (4), J. F. Gallagher 
(2), G. M. Robertson (2), A. Gallagher (2), C. A. McKenzie (4), 
D. H. Warren (2), A. J. Rushton 1969-70. Teachers: Miss M. 
Wills 1903, Miss M. Cameron 1904-11, Miss N. W. Moir 1913-6, 
Miss D. R. Robertson 1917-8, Miss H. Walker 1919-21, Miss L. 
E. Blackman 1924-5, A. G. Green 1926-9, Miss M. C. Farrell 
1930-5, Miss A. M. Ferguson 1937-50, R. A. Norman 1951-6, O. 
L. B. Ward 1957-62, A. C. Sepie 1963-4, J. R. Jones 1965-9, D. 
W. Johnson 1970. Roll: 1902-18, 1910-12, 1920-31, 1930-11, 1940- 
43, 1950-23, 1960-28, 1970-38. 

BUSHSIDE. Chairmen: E. B. Cooper 1894-5, W. Fittock (3), B. 
Evans (2), A. W. Aldridge (5), F. G. Evans (4), R. B. Skilton 
(3), G. Fittock (13), T. Grundy, G. Bank, T. Sutton 1918, G. L. 
Bufton 1924-6, T. M. Hutt, E. J. Pawsey 1938-55. Teachers: W. 
H. Moses 1894-1905, Mrs C. (K. W.) Wilkinson 1906-15, (?), Miss 
M. Wornall 1917-8, E. F. J. Naumann 1924-6, A. Demsey 1928-9, 
F. W. Cutler 1932-6, Mrs D. Shewry 1937-9, R. H. Sutherland 
1940-1, Miss J. Keen 1944-5, R. J. Grant 1946-8, G. R. Seatter 
1949-51, J. A. Luke 1952-5. Roll: 1900-49, 1910-23, 1920 closed, 
1930-31, 1940-14. 

MAYFIELD. Chairmen: J. McCoskerie 1887-8, J. Dellow (2), D. 
Kellahan (6), J. Tweedy (2), G. W. Twentyman, W. G. Gallagher 
(4), W. Oakley (6), J. W. Leggett (4), G. Murdoch (3), D. Duff 
(6), J. Johnston, C. Lewell, D. Edmonds (4), R. Oakley (10), 
W. R. Glasson, J. C. Winchester (2), J. D. Murdoch (8), R. H. 
Bonsch (8), B. A. Howden, P. McDowell (12), R. A. Hayward 
1967-70. Teachers: Ed Smith 1887-8, E. H. Brown 1890-3, C. 
Bourke 1894-9, Arthur Cooper 1900-4, C. W. Withell 1905-22, A. 
H. Guiney 1925-50, G. McFadzien 1952-5, N. E. Crawley 1957-9, 
B. C. Gardiner 1960-2, J. W. Currie 1962-5, R. T. Gardiner 1966- 
70. Miss Patrick was assistant c. 1908-27. Roll: 1890-23, 1900-62, 
1910-53, 1920-64, 1930-62, 1940-64, 1950-57, 1960-51, 1970-59. 

MOoNnrTALTO. Chairmen: W. G. Greenslade 1926-33, R. Gallagher 
(2), J. McCormick (2), H. W. Branch (4), W. S. Greenslade 
(4), L. W. Holland (6), G. T. Lill, G. M. Mattingly (4), J. P. 
Nicol (2), B. E. Lill (4), F. E. Gallagher (4), G. B. Gerard 1969- 
70. Teachers: Miss D. E. Munday 1926-7, Miss M. E. Smee 1928-30, 
Miss R. H. Rowe 1932-4, Miss O. M. Beck 1935-40, Miss R. M. 
Norman 1942-4, Miss M. J. Walsh 1945-6, K. Connell 1948-9, P. 
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A. Anderson 1952-5, W. M. McIndoe 1956-8, 1960, J. M. Basset 
1961-5, J. P. Veail 1966-8, P. Orangi 1969-70. Roll: 1930-17, 
1940-17, 1950-12, 1960-59, 1970-33. 

Mount Somers. Chairmen: W. C. Walker 1876-7, A. E. Peache 
(4), Isaac E. Taylor (3), (?C. H. Armstrong 4), D. Macfarlane 
(3), J. Farland (2), J. Hood, W. Edson (2), A. Harvey (3), J. 
W. Tait (12), W. G. Bennett (5), Jos Price (4), E. C. Wood (3), 
Chas Beckley (2), L. King (5), G. Williams, Rev. P. H. Pritchett, 
R. S. A. Graham, J. R. Lockhard (2), J. G. Green (2), J. B. Wills, 
J. Mears (3), T. Kerr (5), W. L. Tinker (2), G. W. Sandrey (4), 
T. T. Graham (2), F. C. Cone (2), B. England, A. E. J. Dalton 
(4), R. T. Grieve (7), R. J. Moore (2), J. Kerr 1967-70. Teachers: 
Rosny M. Spurr 1876-9, T. E. Tomlinson 1879-81, J. B. Williams 
1881-4, Arthur Buchler 1885-9, Jos. Watson 1889-97, M. J. Kerr 
1897-1904, Jno. Cook 1904-8, J. C. Sheldon 1908-19, J. J. McGuigan 
1919-23, P. H. Jones 1923-7, W. A. H. Sharpe 1928-34, Miss J. 
Stevenson 1936-40, Miss D. M. Petrie 1941-3, Miss G. E. Hewson 
1945-51, J. A. Forde 1954-8, J. S. Luke 1959-66, P. T. Allen 
1968-70. (To 1926 these lists are based on the jubilee booklet with 
some amendments.) Roll: 1876-22, 1890-43, 1900-36, 1910-49, 1920- 
60, 1930-75, 1940-36, 1950-66, 1960-88, 1970-67. 

RuAPUNA. Chairmen: J. Doyle 1889-91, F. S. Cordeux (5), J. 
McLauchlan (3), E. Taylor (4), C. Jaine (2), T. Howden (2), T. 
Bennett (11), R. W. Holland (23), F. Tasker, R. A. McLay (4), 
D. Harvey (3), D. J. Johnston (5), D. M. Whillans, W. J. Early 
(3), W. J. McLay (4), D. G. Ivey (4), W. A. Taylor (5), L. G. 
Sowden 1969-70. Teachers: (as side school) Miss Restall 1887, 
(separate) Henry Rayner 1890-1900, Miss E. M. McInman 1901-4, 
N. Muller 1906-18, Miss H. A. Milne 1919-20, Miss M. P. Edmiston 
1921-3, H. W. Beaumont 1924-8, Mrs J. C. Thompson 1929-34, 
E. H. Bastion 1935-6, C. P. Allan 1937-9, C. W. Reid 1940-1, W. 
A. Arnold 1943-8, J. Isaacs 1949-55, E. R. Baird 1956-9, E. J. 
Cornich 1960-5, G. F. Wise 1966-8, R. J. Barlow 1970. Assistant: 
Mrs F. Rayner 1892-1900. Roll: 1890-13, 1900-22, 1910-35, 1920- 
33, 1930-30, 1940-24, 1950-36, 1960-46, 1970-62. 

SPRINGBURN. Chairmen: (1876-82 shared committee and teacher 
with Alford Forest.) T. E. McRae 1882-9, 1891, C. Morrison (6), 
J. A. Carney, J. McFarlane (6), J. E. Hurdley, D. Syme, R. H. 
Burgess (2), T. D. Carlisle, R. Brown (3), A. J. Pearse, W. D. 
Grieve (3), D. A. Syme (14), E. F. Perrin (3), L. McFarlane (5), 
J. M. Bruce (2), R. A. Hobbs (6), R. J. Syme (19), S. L. Bufton 
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(4), A. T. Smith 1969-70. Teachers: Albert Bellemin 1882-3, Thos 
E. Tomlinson 1884-8, Robt Stewart 1889-94, A. Penny 1895-6, S. 
Baird 1897-1905, W. H. Moses 1906-14, T. Stagpoole 1915-6, W. 
J. Cartwright 1917-21, C. A. Hinton 1922-4, W. E. Farquharson 
1925-6, K. I. Robertson 1928-34, L. H. Bransgrove 1937-46, M. 
Carson 1947-52, W. S. McConnell 1954-60, G. Langdon 1961-2, 
W. A. Day 1964-5, T. W. Campbell 1966-70. Roll: 1890-83, 1900- 
78, 1910-45, 1920-64, 1930-53, 1940-69, 1950-37, 1960-85, 1970-55. 

VALETTA. Chairman: T. E. Richards, 1905. Teacher: Miss M. M. 
Munro, 1905. 


THE MAYFIELD AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL ASSOCIATION. Presi- 
dents: (Each for one year, unless noted.) D. Duff, J. A. Fleming 
1920, H. C. Barton, R. Oakley, F. G. Greenslade, A. W. Barrett 
(2), E. G. D. Withell, L. R. Harrison, J. Moore, C. W. Gillies, J. 
A. Fleming 1930, D. J. Morrow, G. B. Murdoch, A. G. O. Johnston, 
Jas Blair, A. N. Grigg, W. J. Early, R. J. Mulligan, W. N. Lowery, 
G. H. Lamb, Jos. D. Murdoch 1940, Jas McCormick (5), W. S. 
Greenslade, D. Johnston (2), N. S. Murdoch, F. W. Allan 1950, 
D. H. Clement, Chas Sewell, A. A. Fleming, W. L. Doyle, S. M. A. 
Chaffey, K. M. Baxter, W. G. Ellery, G. T. Lill, R. W. Oakley, G. 
B. F. Neill 1960, J. A. M. Jacob, F. G. Gallagher, D. H. Warren, 
D. S. Sewell, D. G. Ivey, B. E. Lill, W. J. McLay, C. A. McKenzie, 
R. N. Clucas, F. E. Greenslade 1970. 

Patrons (not mentioned above as presidents): D. G. Wright, G. 
Murdoch, C. J. Peter, W. Nosworthy, F. D. Morrow, W. Oakley, 
H. Lamb, W. G. Gallagher, W. J. Allan, R. B. Neill, T. D. Burnett, 
R. D.. McKeown, C. Jaine, H. C. B. Withell, F. D. Morrow (2), 
F. Tasker, J. H. Patterson, F. W. Roberts, H. A. McKenzie. 

Secretaries: E. C. D. Withell 1919-23, Robt McDowell 1923-6, 
Chas Sewell 1926-46, W. G. Ellery 1946-55, J. S. Bishop, D. H. 
Warren 1956-9, J. P. McDonnell 1959-63, A. D. Bean 1963 to date. 

Treasurers: D. O. Sewell 1919-22, A. V. Barrett 1922-4, 1926-35, 
F. S. Candy 1924-6, A. G. O. Johnston 1934-6, D. Johnston 1937- 
41, 1963-5, Chas Sewell 1946-50, G. H. Lamb 1950-9, D. H. Warren 
1959-61, 1965-9, D. S. Sewell 1969-71. 


UPPER ASHBURTON RIDING 


Upper ASHBURTON RoAD BoarbD, 1875-1934. In 1906 the Upper 
Ashburton Road Board claimed that it probably held the record 
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for long service of members. Matthew Stitt had been a member 
for thirty-two years, C. J. Harper for twenty-five years, Joshua 
Tucker for fifteen years (he remained some twenty years more) 
and Donald McLean for twenty-three years. James Allen was a 
member for twenty years and for twelve years of the Wakanui 
Board. The Campbells, father and son, had represented the Dromore 
ward since its formation. In thirty-two years there had been only 
one contested election. 

The first board consisted of Charles Reed, Allen McLean, Alfred 
Saunders, Robt Miller and Geo. Church—there were no other 
nominations. M. Stitt, McColl, Isaac Sargent and Sutherland also 
served during the 1870s, Harper, Friedlander, Donald Williamson 
with McLean, Stitt and Sargent in the 1880s. Members, 1900-07, 
included many of the above and Ed Herring, Chas. Reid, G. A. M. 
Buckley, J. Farrell and R. Campbell. From 1926 members were 
S. H. Lill, A. Horsey, H. Morris, S. C. Curd, R. Houston, R. J. 
Mulligan, S. and T. J. Lemon and S. W. Lilley. 

LANDOWNERS. Resident owners of over 100 acres, 1882: J. S. 
Bland and W. Bland Greenstreet, Thos Brankin, G. Church Green- 
street, Ed Corbett, Jno. Corbett 598a., Lewis E. Corsbie Ashburton 
Forks, Octavius Digby, Thos N. Digby, Wm Green Greenstreet, 
Geo. Hart Winchmore 4822a., C. G. Hawdon Westerfield 8117a., 
Jos Haydon Westerfield 639a., Ed Horsley Winslow, Wm Innes, 
Rich. Kemp, J. McLean Lagmhor 18,370a., G. E. Nicholas, Jas. 
W. Oliver, Jno. Rogers, R. Ruddick, Wm Sutherland all Ashbur- 
ton Forks, Isaac Sargent 703a., M. Stitt 1055a. F. J. Raine is 
returned as holding 5300 sheep on Barford. Notable absentee land- 
owners were A. and R. Strachey (Eng.) who held 5512a. Acland 
says that Wilkin and Carter sold Maronan to John Raine in 1882 
and in 1885 he sold the estate to Richard Strachey. C. P. Cox, 
Chch, also held 3632a. Hawdon returned 17,200 sheep that year 
and McLean 28,634. 


STATE SETTLEMENTS 


Dromore, 1920-21, see under Rakaia Riding. 
Dromore, 665 acres alienated, 1948 to K. J. Scott, 1966 to C. H., 
G. K. and P. A. Heywood, 1970 to G. K. and P. A. Heywood. 
NEWLANDS, 365 acres alienated 1958, to C. McK. Hill. 
ROCKLEA, 525 acres alienated 1950-1, 1, D. C. Banks; 2, A. M. 
Molloy; 3, P. H. Olorenshaw. 
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ROWALLAN, 814 acres alienated 1953, 1, G. H. Reesby; 2, P. R. 
McMillan. 

VALETTA, 8962 acres alienated 1961-7 to M. Dickson, N. A. 
Wright, G. R. J. Munro, O. L. Smith (1961), W. D. Johnstone, C. 
A. McDonald, D. C. Pattie, H. K. Marsh (1962), A. R. Bailey, R. 
E. Needham, R. J. Cooper (1963), R. L. Harris, R. J. Stewart, H. 
M. J. McCloy (1964), K. McLeod, W. E. Davidson (1965), N. 
Stockdill, F. M. Howard (1966), J. A. Dobson, R. W. Brown, G. 
J. McKeown (1967). 

WINCHMORE, 4834 acres alienated 1949-55, 1, J. D. Letham and 
1965 to P. S. Harkness; 2, A. W. McDonald; 3, N. B. Carney; 4, 
R. K. Withell and 1961 to R. K. and W. T. Ross; 5, G. H. Taylor; 
6, G. L. McRobb and 1964 to Kininvie Farm Ltd; 7, W. H. 
McConnell; 8, J. J. Ainge and 1968 to P. and H. I. Sankey; 9, A. 
W. S. Gordon and 1970 to D. H. Pharlane; 10, W. A. Trezise; 11, 
L. Ruck; 12, Housing Purposes and 1969 to G. H. Taylor. 


UPPER ASHBURTON RIDING SCHOOLS 


ASHBURTON Forks. Chairmen: W. Sutherland 1876-80, 1886-90, 
A. Munro (2), L. E. Corsbie (2), J. W. Oliver, J. Knox (2), J. 
O’Shea, A. McCormick (5), D. Fechney, C. Good (4), P. F. 
Hyland (2), B. Evans (2), E. S. Cooper, W. Dellow 1909, Angus 
Horsey 1913-6, F. G. Evans (9), F. J. Hydes (5), T. Green (3), 
T. Taylor, G. W. Randall (9), M. H. M. Hunt (2), H. C. Aschen 
(7), F. W. Hydes (4), A. A. Lowe 1957-8. Teachers: Jas T. Alsopp 
1876-8, Gideon Scott 1879-84, Wm Hale 1885-8, Fred H. Bowler 
1890-1, Miss Kate Doherty 1893-1905, Miss M. F. Wake 1907-9, 
temporary teachers 1913-5, Miss M. Sloan 1916-17, Miss A. H. 
Cross 1918-20, Miss E. H. T. Moffitt 1922-37, W. J. A. Brittenden 
1939-41, Miss M. Cody 1942-5, A. L. Cleland 1946-9, B. A. Purcell 
1951-3, A. V. Loretto 1955-8. Roll: 1876-20, 1890-46, 1900-35, 
1920-17, 1930-17, 1940-20, 1950-13, 1958-11, closed 1959. 

FAIRTON, see under Wakanui Riding. 

GREENSTREET. Chairmen: J. Knox 1892, J. W. Oliver (9), E. F. 
Healy (2), T. Stone (4), J. D. Stewart (2), (?)G. W. Oliver (2), 
A. McAlister, G. W. Watson (2), D. T. C. McIlroy, R. Anderson 
(6), J. H. Harper, W. M. McLaren (2), S. W. Lilley (2), P. 
Russell (6), W. A. Lill (2), A. G. Gill 1936. Teachers: Fred. H. 
Bowler 1892-3, S. Baird 1894-6, J. R. Connor 1897-8, J. E. Purchase 
1899-1900, Miss C. J. Hill 1901-6, Miss M. E. Barton 1907-17, Mrs 
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E. Donald 1922-7, Miss R. Morris 1928-36. Roll: 1900-20, 1910-14, 
1920-22, 1930-28. Consolidated on Ashburton Borough, 31 Jan. 
1937. 

LacMuor. Chairmen: W. E. Horrell 1918, J. H. Muirhead (2), 
A. M. Stephens (3), A. Harris, T. W. Watson, G. R. Watson (5), 
W. Manson, S. Crossan (2), K. Campbell (8), T. Quaid (2), N. F. 
Morgan (4), W. F. A. Horrell (7), J. H. Horrell (6), C. Alister 
Ross (4), R. H. Walls (2), R. J. Cooper 1967-70. Teachers: Miss 
M. P. I. Willis 1918, Miss K. L. Tasker 1919-20, P. W. Campbell 
1921-2, Miss M. E. Rowe 1924-7, Miss D. L. Goudie 1928-9, Miss 
A. A. Saunders 1931-2, J. L. Hewland 1933-4, Miss J. A. Ritchie 
1935-7, C. F. Martin 1938-40, Miss B. I. Oldfield 1946-50, J. P. 
Bodkin 1951-60, A. L. Smith 1961-5, M. A. Fraser 1966-70. Roll: 
1920-26, 1930-20, 1940-8, 1950-28, 1960-32, 1970-58. 

WESTERFIELD. Chairmen: Chas Reed 1876-8, W. F. Somerville 
1887-8, 1890, A. Hewson (2), G. G. Primmer, T. Mawson (13), J. 
Bray (2), S. Ferguson (14), G. McFarlane, J. Fechney (9), W. T. 
Lill (10), J. Findlay (6), J. A. Lowrey (5), D. I. Fechney (5), 
J. R. Brown (5), D. Petrie (6), C. J. Harper (5), D. W. Riley 
1969-70. Teachers: W. J. Davison 1877-80, Miss Webster 1888, P. 
Kime 1888-95, Miss E. E. H. Cordery (Mrs Fleming) 1895-9, Jno. 
Cook 1899-1905, Miss F. D. Killner 1905-7, Miss S. Murdoch 
1909-11, R. Maxwell 1912-6, N. G. Napier 1916-9, C. B. Arnold 
1920-3, Miss M. Nimmo 1924-5, Miss C. Stewart 1926-9, Jno. 
MacMillan 1929-36, Miss R. Morris 1936-41, Miss D. M. Wood 
1942-4, Miss I. E. Cook 1944-51, P. E. Hope 1951-4, J. W. Taylor 
1954-7, J. B. Lawrie 1957-60, M. W. J. Collins 1961-5, M. M. W. 
Collins 1966-8, R. A. Connelly 1969-70. Roll: 1876-12, 1879-25, 
1890-23, 1900-27, 1910-33, 1920-41, 1930-43, 1940-15, 1950-28, 
1960-25, 1970-63. 

WINCHMORE. Chairmen: W. Sutton 1889, R. Miller (11), J. S. 
Bland (2), G. Robertson (2), J. Glassey (14), H. Watson, S. 
Osborne (4), W. Wakelin, W. H. King, C. H. Jones 1926-7. 
Teachers: Geo. Cromie 1891-1901, Miss A. J. N. Forsyth 1903-6, 
Miss R. M. Smith 1907-9, J. McIntyre 1911-14, Miss L. Charles 
1916-8, G. Holmes 1923-6, eight one-year appointments. Roll: 
1890-29, 1900-36, 1910-29, 1920-32. Consolidated on Fairton, 1928. 
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POPULATION 
Mt Hutt Riding 


South Rakaia R. 
Wakanui R. 


(Lower) Ashburton R. 


Rangitata R. 


Mt Somers R. 
Upper Ashburton R. 
Total for county 
Borough 

Tinwald 

Hampstead 

Grand Total 


RECORDS 


STATISTICS 

1878 1901 
1500 

1179 
1480 
1230 

3505 
1654 
797 

781 
1000 
658 2002 
6123 9663 
2322 
561 
1118 
13,664 
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1926 
2179 


1852 
1389 


1117 
1466 


1378 
2882 
12,263 
5079 
670 


18,012 


1951 
2223 


1779 
1242 


862 
1444 


1241 
1558 
10,349 
8287 
869 


19,495 
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RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS of the larger denominations as shown 
in censuses. 


1878 1901 1926 1951 

County 2772 4362 4903 3498 

Anglican 5410 6896 6688 
Borough 1048 1993 2881 
County 210 130 97 

Baptist 117 296 291 216 
Borough 86 161 119 
‘ County 1390 1103 813 

See ie 603 1692 1699 1605 
Borough 302 585 792 
County 3331 4561 4608 

Presbyterian 1402 3786 5948 7393 
Borough 455 1387 2785 
a County 1545 1533 1184 

Catholic 900 1841 2096 2089 
Borough 296 563 905 
: County 167 93 57 

peas 198 191 234 
y Borough 31 98 177 


Tinwald was included in the county. 


A total of 18,225 claimed adherence to these denominations. 
Presbyterian statistics gave 6245 under pastoral care in 1951. 
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WHEAT ACREAGES averaged by decades. 


1881-90 - 70,400 acres 1921-30 - 49,120 acres 
1891-1900 - 66,600 ,, 1931-40 - 62,810 ,, 
1901-10 - 42,930 ,, 1941-50 - 50,420 ,, 


1911-20 - 50,100 ,, 


SHEEP. Numbers and Sizes of Flocks. 


Size Over 10,000- 5000- 1000- 500- Under Total Total 
20,000 20,000 10,000 5000 1000 500 Flocks Sheep 


1880 10 7 17 24 21 63 142 532,675 
1903 3 10 20 156 120 455 764 888,842 
1928 1 4 15 294 293 451 1058 1,045,841 
1953 1 3 7 474 427 368 1280 1,313,520 


Other farming statistics together with graphs comparing Canter- 
bury counties are to be found in W. H. Scotter, A History of 


Canterbury, vol. 3. 
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References to Sources 


Source references are given for quotations and to useful material in 
readily available books. Newspaper references are limited to a small selec- 
tion. It is hoped to make all references available in a specially annotated 
copy. 


PART 1 
SETTLEMENT, 1853-78 


*G. A. Selwyn, New Zealand Part III, Letters from the Bishop to the 
S.P.G., 1851, p.10 

*E. Shortland, The Southern Districts of New Zealand, pp.237-8 
*Tbid, p.240 

*Tbid, p.241 

*Mantell’s Journal. Original in Alexander Turnbull Library. Transcript in 
Archaeology Department, Canterbury Museum 

°P. B. Maling (ed), The Torlesse Papers, pp.70 ff. 

"Lyttelton Times, 3 July 1852 

® Canterbury Old and New, p.122 

°L. J. Kennaway, Crusts, p.37 

*Tbid, pp.57, 65 

* Reminiscences, p.8 

* H. Sewell’s Journal (Manuscript), vol 1, pp.785-7 

®L. G. D. Acland, The Early Canterbury Runs 1946, pp283-4 
* Ibid, p.140 

* Crusts, p.60 

* Dairy of T. H. Potts in Alexander Turnbull Library. 

™ Acland, p.297 

*® A. H. McLintock, An Encyclopaedia of New Zealand, II, p.847 
* Acland, p.271 

* R. B. Booth, Five Years in New Zealand (1859 to 1864), p.50 

** Press, 25 June 1864 

» Thid 

* Lyttelton Times, 4 Apr. 1871 

Lands and Survey Department, Pre-emptive Rights Records 

** Lyttelton Times, 16, 17, 18 Mar. 1869 

8 A. Cox, Recollections 1884, pp.102, 103 

* Tyttelton Times, 30 May 1860 

*8 Sewell, p.861 

See J. Brown, Ashburton, pp.236 ff for details 

*° Weekly Press, 10 Sept. 1886 

**G. R. Macdonald, Biographical Dictionary 

” Weekly Press, 7 Jan. 1920, p.6 
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* ©. A. Gillespie, South Canterbury, p.229 has other names 

* Station Life in New Zealand, p.140 

*C. L. Innes, Canterbury Sketches, 1879, p.98 

*R. R. Chudleigh, Diary, pp.82, 112 

** Guardian, 1 Mar. 1917 

8 Booth, p.39 

* Lyttelton Times, 8 May 1872 

“Proceedings of the Canterbury Provincial Council, Session XXVII 1867, 
pp.181-7 

“ A. C. Barker to the Rev. M. Barker, 25 Apr. 1870 

* Canterbury Times, 31 May 1873 

* Southern Provinces Almanac 

“ Ashburton Road Board Minutes, 14 June 1866 

“ Executive Council Minutes, 31 Aug. 1867, p.293 

“© Weekly Press, 10 Sept. 1886, supplement, p.1 

“ Lyttelton Times, 1 June 1874 

‘8 Press, 21 Aug. 1871, p.3 

“ Lyttelton Times, 21 Oct. 1867, 26 Nov. 1870, 14 Feb. 1871, Provincial 
Government Gazette, 30 Sept. 1871 

© Lyttelton Times, 2 Aug. 1873 

* Guardian, 1 Mar. 1917 

@ Lyttelton Times, 4 Nov. 1874, Canterbury Times, 12 Sept. 1874, p.13 

% Lyttelton Times, 14 Feb., 28 Dec. 1874 

* Canterbury Times, 17 Feb. 1872, p.4 

* Ibid, 8 Oct. 1886, p.8 

* Records of an Old Pioneer, unpublished typescript in the Canterbury 
Museum, pp.60, 63 

* Brown, p.348 

*§ Acland, p.285 

© Op cit, p.188 

© Canterbury Times, 4 Oct. 1873, p.8 

* For Ashburton Road Board affairs, see Brown, pp.469-84 

° Canterbury Times, 27 June 1874, p.12 

® Acland, p.90 

* Canterbury Times, 2, 9 June 1877, both p.8 

*® Parliamentary Debates, vol. 24, p.455 

* Tbid, vol. 26, p.436 

* Guardian, 4 May 1910 

Note from page 56.—In one month in 1863, 17 April - 14 May, 472 people 
on foot, on horses or in the mail cart, 54 vehicles, 61 teams and some 
500 driven animals passed over the ford. Guardian 8 Sept. 1918. 


PART 2 


COUNTY AND BOROUGH THROUGH THE DEPRESSION, 
1878-1903 


*L. G. D. Acland, The Early Canterbury Runs (1946) p.315 
? Lyttelton Times 31 Jan, 13 June 1874 

* Acland, p.204 

“Acland, p.126 
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*Constance Gray, Quiet with the hills, p.73 

°TIbid p.86 

"Ibid p.201 

®Tbid pp.60, 190 

°Op.cit. 22 Feb 1889 

* Op.cit. 23 Jan. 1892 

* Guardian, 2, 3 Mar. 1888, 16 Jan. 1895 

* Canterbury Times, 19 Mar. 1881, p.18 

* Herald, 23 June 1880 

“ Weekly Press, 13 Aug. 1886 p.18_ . 

*C. Loach, A History of the New Zealand Refrigerating Co. pp.19, 24 
*P, G. Stevens, John Grigg of Longbeach p.44 

™ Guardian, 21 Jan. 1889 

*Tbid 14 Apr. 1905, 9 Jan. 1914 

* Appendices to the Journals of the House of Representatives 1895 Cl 
pp.15, 16 

7°N.Z. Gazette, 1890, pp.121, 195-6, 748 

*t Guardian, 17 Nov. 1890, See also 14, 15 Mar. 1890 

” A.J.H.R. 1910 Cl pp.26, 105; 1902 C1 p.33 

*° Guardian, 22 Apr. 1897 gives 338 applicants 

** The Early Canterbury Runs, p.115 

> Tyttelton Times, 12, 17 June 1867, 20 Mar 1869, 20, 27 Dec. 1870, 10, 
17, 20, 29, 30 May, 4, 11 June, 11 Dec 1872, 25 June 1874 

> Cyclopedia of New Zealand III, p.801 

* Parliamentary Debates vol.32 p.497, vol.33 p.100, vol.34 pp.831, 881 
*® For Wilkie, see Brown, pp.335-45 

*° Canterbury Times, 14 Jan. 1882, p.8 

By 74 per cent from £5000 to £8700. Mail, 21 May, 3 Aug. 1901 

** Guardian 3 Aug. 1889 

2 Tbid 5 June 1890, Brown p.567 

® Ibid 14 Jan. 1891 

*% New Zealand Country Journal, vol.22 p.410, 1897 

% Guardian 3 Sept. 1892, 7 Jan, 15 Sept. 1893 

“Ibid 15 Sept. 1893 

** Canterbury Times, 24 June 1887 p.9 

8 Mail, 3 May 1884 

*Tbid 9 Sept. 1884 

* Guardian, 6 July 1888 

* Mail, 8 May, 29 Nov. 1900, 6 Nov. 1902 

“Ibid 2 Aug. 1884, 30 June 1891, 2 May 1896 

*8 Guardian, 18 Oct. 1892 

*t Executive Council Minutes 2 Dec. 1874 p.178, 22 June p.92, 3 July p.101, 
1876, Lyttelton Times, 11 July 1874, Mail, 24 July 1877, Guardian, 27 
Aug. 1894 

* Brown, p.642 

‘6G. H. Scholefield, Newspapers in New Zealand, pp.16-18 

** Mail 7 Apr. 1881 

*STbid 26 Mar. 1881 

* Brown, p.331 

%° Guardian, 21 Jan. 1895 
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*Tbid 8 June 1901 

* Weekly Press, 17 Sept. 1886, Sup 1 

*Tbid 8, 15 Oct. 1886, sup 1, 4 

™ Canterbury Times, 1 July 1882 p.23 

* Guardian, 21, 28 Nov. 1892 

Ibid 15 Feb. 1895 

* Canterbury Times, 11 Sept. 1890 p.34 

°° Brown, p.58 

* Quotations in Brown pp.649, 653, 656, 660 

© Canterbury Times, 8 Apr. 1882 p.8 

“Ibid 11 Feb. 1887, p.28 

° Op.cit. 19 June 1890 

® Guardian, 22 July 1891 

*Tbid 23 Apr. 9 May, 20 July, 26 September 1891 

= Ibid 16 Aug. 1898 

“Ibid 2 Sept. 1898 

Ibid 5 Sept. 1892, Mail, 27 Dec. 1900, 10 Jan. 1901 

° Guardian 12, 18 Apr. 1892 

Ibid 12 Sept. 1893 

Canterbury Times, 11 Sept. 1890 p.34 

"J. C. Andersen, Jubilee History of South Canterbury p.301 
® Mail, 13 Sept. 1900 

™ Ibid 30 Aug. 1900 

* Brown p.535 

*® Guardian 17, 18 Dec. 1886 

*® Mail 4 Dec. 1903, see also 13 Oct. 1900, 9 July 1903 
™ Parliamentary Debates vol.49, pp.82, 91, 103; vol.50, pp.187, 236, 243, 
245; vol.52, p.797 

*8 Appendices to the Journals of the House of Representatives D2, Returns 
10 or 12 for each year 

*®Qands and Survey Department vol. 47/16 and deeds 
® Guardian, 15 Dec. 1890 

8t Appendices to the Journals of the House of Representatives 1880, E 3 
p-xi 

® Mail 15 Sept. 1883 

® Op.cit 29 Sept. 1892 

* Op.cit 21 Dec. 1898 

® N.Z Encyclopedia II, p.94 

86 Guardian, 22 Jan. 1890, 30 Nov. 1893 

** Mail, 18 June 1901 

Ibid 9 Oct. 1902 

© N.Z. Encyclopedia II, p.873 = 

° Weekly Press, 10 Sept. 1886 Sup. 1 

* Guardian, 16 Feb. 1889 

"Ibid 19 Jan. 1903 

*Tbid 6, 18 Feb. 1903 

“Tbid 18 Aug. 1915 

*=Tbid 5 Sept. 1892 

% Mail, 14 Aug. 1902 

*™ Guardian, 17 Oct. 1888 
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"Ibid 6 Jan. 1904 
© Thid 12 Sept. 1903 
* Thid 11 Oct. 1893 
2 Thid 27 Sep. 1887 


PART 3 
GREATER FARMING PROSPERITY, 1903-28 


* Guardian, 9 Apr. 1904, 15 Feb. 1908, See also Ibid 8, 28 Mar. 1913 
2A History of Ashburton, p.368 

* Guardian, 17 May, 24 June, 1 July 1904, 26 Oct. 1907, 21 Sept. 1909, 5 
Sept. 1934 

‘Ibid 4 Sept. 1926 

‘Ibid 28 Sept., 24 Oct. 1928 

°Tbid 17 Apr., 16, 17 Nov. 1905, 5 Aug. 1907 

" Ruapuna History of School and District (1962), p.9 

® Guardian, 21 Aug. 1906 

°W. G. Allan, The Resettlement of Discharged Soldiers . . . 1915-40, thesis, 
1967 

* Guardian, 16 Oct. 1920 

“Ibid 9 Feb. 1921 

” Appendices to the Journals of the House of Representatives 1903 Cl X 
“The Early Canterbury Runs (1946), p.302 

* Guardian, 4 Oct. 1904 

*Tbid 27 Mar. 1924 

*Tbid 8 Apr. 1924 

"C, F. Heller, The Rise and Fall of Wheat Acreage .. ., thesis, 1962, p.64 
*® Guardian, 3 June 1921, 15 Mar. 1924 

*Tbid 21 Mar. 1917, 27 Mar. 1918 

*Ibid 1 Feb. 28 July, 21 Aug. 1924 

*Tbid 28 July 1923 

2Tbid 13 Jan. 1908, 5 Apr. 1909 

*Tbhid 25 Aug. 1904 

* Ibid 20 Feb. 1919 

Ibid 31 Mar., 7 Apr. 1911 

** Brown, pp.177-8. Perhaps Brown gets too much credit. 

27 Guardian, 4 Oct. 1904 

Ibid 6, 8 July 1910 

Ibid 7 Sept. 1923 

Ibid 29 Mar. 1924 

%Tbid 24 July 1911 

*Tbid 22 Apr. 1918 

®Tbid 20 Nov. 1920 

*Tbid 5 Nov. 1917 

%Tbid 24 Feb. 1903, 8 Aug. 1904 

%*Tbid 12 May 1917, 2 Mar., 26 Nov. 1920, 17 July 1926 

“Tbid 7 July 1922, 3 Feb. 1931 
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* Ibid 9 Nov., 1 Dec. 1911 

“Ibid 7 Oct. 1907, 15 Mar. 1924 

“Tbid 17 Jan. 1924 

“Ibid 8 Apr. 1927 

“Tbid 28 Apr., 28 May 1903 

“Tbid 31 Jan. 1908 

*Tbid 3 Dec. 1919 

*“Tbid 27 Sept. 1923 

“Ibid 8 Feb. 1922 

*STbid 27 June 1922, See also Ibid 21 Feb., 1, 3, 11, 21 July 1922 
“bid 21, 23, 31 Oct. 1922, 20 June, 6 Aug. 1923 
° 4 History of Ashburton, pp.730-3 

* Guardian, 16 Sept. 1913, 25 Mar., 19 Apr. 1915. 
®Tbid 27 Apr. 1925 

“Ibid 16 Jan. 1904, 26 Sept. 1911 

* Brown, p.737 

° Guardian, 8, 24 July, 2 Aug., 23, 24, 27 Oct. 1919 
*Tbid 26 Aug., 21 Oct. 1920, 8 Mar. 1923, Brown p.741 
5 Guardian, 13 Jan. 1921 

Ibid 3 July, 25 Sept. 1906, 28 Mar., 16 July 1907 
* Ibid 8 June 1922 

Ibid 30 Aug. 1923 


*JTbid 16 Apr. 1928, see also Ibid 4 Feb., 16, 18, 30 Aug. 1924 


“Ibid 16 Sept. 1920 

®Tbid 13 July, 8, 14, 17 Sept. 1920 

“Ibid 29 Feb. 1916 

* Ibid 8 June 1905 

Ibid 1 Sept. 1906 
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Brown, J. R. Westerfield, 426 
Brown(e), Mat. Highbank, 347, 380 
Brown, Miss Merle 378 

Brown, Mrs M. Tinwald, 405 
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Brown, R. Springburn, 422 

Brown, W. A. Chertsey, 75, 390, 395 

Brown, W. J. Longbeach, 403 

Browne, J. H. 370 

Browne, M. J. (?1.) Methven, 380 

Browning, Be ne R. C. 372 

Bruce, A. D. 

Bruce, A. M. 3 + 

Bruce, D. M. Vowrlifie; 364, 415 

Bruce, G. D. 377 

Bruce, Jas 360-2, 365, 397-8, 402 

Bruce, J. M. Springburn, 422 

Bruce, J. R. 364 

Bruce, J. S. Elgin, 398, 401-2 

Bruce, Murdoch, 397-8, 401-2 

Bruce, Wm Coldstream, 409 

Bryan, Rev. L. P. 372 

Bryant, E. H. 368 

Bryant, R. D. 370 

Bryant, S. Rakaia, 391 

Bryant, Wm 361-2, 365, 371, 379, Mrs 380 

Bryant, W. B. Flemington, "407 

Buccleuch, duke of 30, run 46, 65, 346 

Buchan, W. Lauriston, 388-9 

Buchanan, E. 252, 311, 318, 368, 370, 378 

Buchanan, E. S. 375 

Buchanan, G. H. 210, 369 

Buchanan, J. E. 375 

Buck, Miss S. A. Newland, 402 

Bang, W. E. 275 

Buckley, D. (1) 391, (2) 95, 387 

Buckley, G. A. M. 87, 92, 166, 168, 360, 
364, 368, 424, Mrs 405 

Bufton, G.L. Bushside, 420-1 

Bufton, S. L. Springburn, 422 

Buick, A. N. and M. R. J. 350 

Buick, Robt 260, 350 

Buick, R. E. 359-60 

Bullock, T; 61,. 715-75, 104, 112-5,- 121, 
123, 125, 126, 128, 140, 359, 364, 368, 
S72, 

Bune C. 348 

Bundy, G. 368 

Burdon, C. C. Hakatere, 352 

Burgess, M. J. 369 

Burgess, R. H. Springburn, 422 

Burgin, Rev. J. R. 372, 376 

Burnard, S. 371 

Burnett, Rev. H. B. 373 

Burnett, R. A. and Burnett’s Motors Ltd, 
281, 353 

Burnett, T. D. 226, 306, 423 

Burns, b.. H. 361 

Burrell, W. 379 

Burrowes, J. J. Chertsey, 395 

Burrows, Miss J. Methven, 328 

Burrows, Mrs L. Methven, 390 

Burrows, S. 367 

Burton, W. C. 361, 370 

Bushell, A. 368, Mrs 378 

Bushside, 313n, 321, 420-1 

Butler, S. 337, 348-9 

Butler, T. A. Methven, 387 

Butt, L. G. Lowcliffe, 415 

Butterick, D. Wakanui, 398 

Buttle, Rev. J. N. 373 

Buxton, S. 163 

Bycroft, Rev. H. R. 373 

Byron, J. T. 371 


Caird, R. E. Wakanui, 400 

Cairnbrae, loc. 85 

Cairns, D. 365 

Cairns, J. 359-61, 365 

Cairns, J. E. 374 

Calder, A. P. and C. S. 374 

Calder, Miss 362 

Calderwood, H. C. Eiffelton, 407 

Caledonian Society 167 

Callaghan, A. K. Highbank, 387 

Callaghan, Mrs B. Methven, 390 

Callaghan, G. 359-60, 389 

Callaghan, R. A., S. and T, G. 389 

Cameron, A. C. Newland, 398, 402 

Cameron, D. Springfield, 84, 86-7, 93, 
mea 153, 166, 168, 175, 349, 360, 364, 

eon s. Clunes, 350, 354, 380, 415 

Cameron, Miss M. 378 

Cameron, R. C. 365 

Cameron, W. Newland, 402 

Cameron River, 338 

Campbell, C. L. J. 361, 372, 376, Mrs 378 

Campbell, D. 331, 362-3 

Campbell, D. G. and H. M. 376 

Campbell, G. K. 406 

Campbell, Colonel J. 31 

Campbell, Jas (1) 114-5, 369 (2) 389 (3) 


Campbell, J. R. and M. S. 348 

Campbell, K. 364, 406, 426 

Campbell, M. 347 

Campbell, Ron 391, 395, 401, 424 

Campbell, T. 390 

Campion, C. A. ge 359-61, 380, 395 

Campion, D. N. 388 

Candy, F. S. Mayfield, 423 

Candy, W. Dromore, 401 

Canterbury A. & P. Labourers’ Union 184 

Canterbury and Otago Association 48 

Canterbury Association 28, 30, Block 30, 
Land Board 34, land purchase and land 
system 46, Pastoral Association 46, 
Provincial Council and Government 39, 
3 47, aoe 55-8, 62, 68, 71, 75-6, 98, 

eantuney Automobile Association 189 

Canterbury Frozen Meat Co. 87-9 

Canterbury University and earlier College 
280, 334, 353 

Capon, A. Lyndhurst, 388 

Carew, loc. 171, 186, 192, 251, 273 

Carney, Rev. B. Methven, 387 

Carney, J. A. Springburn, 415, 422 

Carpendale, H. W. Tinwald 371 

Carr, J. 188-91, 198, ae 273, 305, 359-60, 
362, 364, 380, 386, 388 

Carr, Miss M. 363, 380 

Carr, R. N. 379 

Carlisle, T. D. Springburn, 422 

Carruthers, W. W. and family 391 

Carter, B. 371 

Carter, C. H. engine driver 1 

Carter, J. 136, 153, 347-8, “464, 403-4, 
410, 424 

Carter, J. Mesopotamia, 348 

Carter, Mrs R. H. 363 

Cartwright, Mrs E. 380 

Cascade Creek 354 

Cassidy, S. M. 366 

Catchment Boards 260, 270, 278-80 
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Cates, G. M. 365 
Catherwood, E. G. 370 
Caton, J. H. and Cator, W. Mesopotamia, 


348 

Cavendish Club 314-5, 319, 365 

Cawsey, J. C. and J.-L. 123,. 371;- 377; 
379 

Caygill, J. A. 369 

Caygill, J. Tinwald, 408 

Chaffey, R. S. A. Mt Possession, 353) 

Chaffey, S. M. A. 257, 260-2, 352-3, 360, 
420, 423 

Chalmers, Mrs A. 380 

Chalmers, G. Willowby, 379, 408 

Chalmers, J., P. and Jane, 49, 171, 218, 
398 


Chamber of Commerce 195, 248, 271 

Chamberlain, H. 346 

Chamberlain, Miss I. 320, 376 

Chambers, B. R. Lyndhurst, 388 

Chambers, Mrs D. 363 

Chambers, E. C. 376, Mrs 380 

Chambers, G. (1) 380, (2) 379 

Chambers, Mrs H. 390 

Chambers, R. M. 366 

Chapman, A. F. 377 

Chapman, C. L. Newland, 402 

Chapman, D. I. Carew, 413 

Chapman, Edward P. 33, 37, 45, 47, 51, 
68-9, 142, 345, 347, 359, 380-1, 386 

Chapman, G. S. Lynnford, 408 

Chapman, H. Waterton, 403, 406 

Chapman, Mr and Mrs H. J. 242, 252 

Chapman, J. H. 361 

Chapman, L. P. Inverary, 364, 420 

Chapman, R. J. Willowby, 408 

Chapman, S. S. 360, 373, 403, 406, 408 

Chapman, W. S. Mt Somers, 45 

Chapman, W. T. cor Forest, 415-6, 420 

Charles, J. Hinds, 4 

Charles, L. A. 311, "00, 361-2, 372, Mrs 
363, 378 

Charles, M. Rangitata, 409 

Charlton, H. S. 113 

Chastagnon, Rev. Fr S. 374 

Chatmos Estate Co. 403-4 

Chertsey, loc. 78, 85, 91, 103, 152, 155, 
184, 186, 200, 237, 274, 315, 322, 332, 
393 395-6 

Chibnall, Mrs 367 

Childs, A. G. 377 

Childs, C. R. 372, Mrs (E. J.) 370 

Childs, E. 370, 376 

Childs, E. H. 371 

Childs, H. and T. seo 395 

Childs, H. C. ay 376-7 

Childs, T. G. 376° 

Ching, B. 390 

Chinnery, C. A. C. Edendale, 260 

Chisnall, H. L. 364 

Chisnall, S. C. pe L. N. 

Chisnall, W. Hinds, 409si0, ha 

Choat, F. 367 

Choat, J. Elgin, 401 

Christchurch Meat Co. 88, 147 

Christian, J. B. 369, Mrs 363 

Chudleigh, E. R. 54, 68 

Church, E. G. 379 

Church, Geo. Greenstreet, 424 

Churches, all 62, 148-9, 230-3, 250, 309-11, 
393-5, 400-1, 418-20, Anglican 28, 44, 


137, 232-3, 240, 244, 316-7, 322, Metho- 
dist 157, 240, 316-7, 322, 327, Presby- 
terian 28, 118, 240, 244, 317, 322, 
Salvation Army 158, 280, 317, Wesleyan 
138, 159 

Claridge, Mrs A. C. and Miss B. 240, 378 

Clark, Miss A. Tinwald, 405 

Clark, A. Rakaia, 394 

Clark, A. C. Tinwald, 155 

Clark brothers Tinwald, 128 

Clark, C., F. and Mrs D. 379 

Clark, Jno. 371, 405 

Clark, Jos. 359, 371, 408 

Clark, N. A. Dorie, 396 

Clark, R. 369 

Clark, T. M. 243 

Clark, W. Winslow, 403?, 404 

Clarke, A. 361 

Clarke, G. and L. R. 368 

Clarke, R. J. 379 

Clarke, W. R. Dromore, 401 

Clay, Mrs D. Methven, 390 

Cleary, J. F. 302 

Clemens, J. E. A. 377 

Clement, D. H. Mayfield, 362, 423 

Clement, E. V. Ealing, 414 

Clement, W. H. Ealing, 409 

Clent Hills, loc. 158, 338, run 40, 43, 69, 
260, 346, 350 

Clephane, T. Wakanui, 64, 398 

Cliff, Mrs L. Methven, 390 

Clifton, I. Mt Somers, 353 

Clothier, J. A. Tinwald, 371, 408 

Clubs and societies 62-3, 151, 243-4, 321-3 

Clucas, Mrs A. 380 

Clucas, J. Newland, 402 

Clucas, R. N. Willowby, 406, 423 

Clyde River 40, 338, 351-2 

Coaches and mail 50, 52 

Cobb and Co. (Coles) 52-3, 70 

Cobb, W. Longbeach, 371, 407 

Cochrane brothers (W. and D.) 263 

Cochrane, D. Wakanui, 398 

Cochrane, Jas 43, 397? 

Cochrane, Jno. 64, 86, 397?, 400 

Cochrane, R. D. 365, Mrs 378 

Cochrane, R. T. Methven, 389 

Cocker, Rev. J. 149, 373 

Cockroft, E. A. 254, 302, 331, 362, 370, 


Cocks, J. Eiffelton, 279, 366 

Cocks, J. D. Lismore, 414 

Cocks, J. R. 364 

Coe, G. Wakanui, 397-8 

Coffey, Rey. Fr E. P. 374 

Cogle brothers 348 

Coldicott, F. A. 294, 370 

Coldstream, est. 166, 169, 184, loc. 101, 
413, road district 169, "357-9, 409, run 
67, 76, 346, set 172, 410-11 

Cole, Mrs E. W. M. 365 

Cole, G. Wakanui, 398 

Coleman, Captain G. 115, 128, 284 

Colleson. E. and G. Wakanui, 398 

Collins, Mrs Mm Methyen, 389 

Collins, R. A. 370 

Collins, W. H. 127, 133, 237, 284, 369, 


Collinson, J. A. Barrhill, 395 
Colquhoun, H. 376 
Colville, A. 371 
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Comer, Miss E. R. Lauriston, 388 

Community Centre 256, 288-9 

Compton, G. 379 

Compton, W. B. Methven, 388 

Comyns, J. W. Mt Somers, 415 

Cone, F. Mt Somers, 422 

Connell, J. Marawiti, 96 

Connolly, J: 65, 168, 176, 225-6, 303-5 

Connolly, J. R. 5. 366 

Connor, B. Seafield, 98 

Connor, Dr J. 252, 290, 293, 365-6, 369-70, 
376, Mrs 363 

Constable, H. J. 205 

Constable, Mrs M. A. 363 

Conway, H. J. C. Rakaia, 397 

Conway brothers, Chertsey, 398 

Cooke, J. 87-8 

Cookson, Ed. 125 

Cookson, F. P. 264, 365 

Cookson and Bowler 46 

Cook, A. A. 376 

Cook, Jno. 412, 414, 422, 426 

Cooke, M. P. 405 

Cooper, E. B. Bushside, 421 

Cooper, E. S. Forks, 425 

Cooper, F. K. 212 

Cooper, Mrs K. 367 

Cooper, K. C. 366 

Cooper, P. 379 

Cooper, R. J. Lagmhor, 426 

Cooper, R. L. Methven, 390 

Coote, P. A. Fairton, 401 

Copland, H. M. Dromore, 401 

Copland, J. 66, 391, 394 

Copland, T. R. and W. G. Chertsey, 395 

Coppard, E. Methven, 389 

Corbett, C. A. Lyndhurst, 388 

Corbett, Ed. and Jno. 424 

Corbett, H. and J. Mayfield, 416 

Corbett, J. Wakanui, 398 

Corbett, Mr and Mrs N. W. 300-1, 378-9 

Corbett, S., W. T. and R. J. Wakanui, 400 

Corbett, W. T. 362?, 367, 378 

Cordeux, F. §. Ruapuna, 422 

Cordner, Dr L. M. Rakaia, 148 

Cormack, J. Carew, 413 

Cormack, W. C. Rangitata, 410 

Corrigan, S. Tinwald, 408 

Corsbie, L. E. Forks, 359, 424-5 

Corwar run and estate 32, 37, 68, 85, 346 

Coskerie, — Rangitata, 409 

Coster, E. S. (and J. L.) 72-3, 107, 143, 
346, 350, 364, 380-1, 390-1, 394 

County 67 and see Ashburton County 

County Club 365-6 

Country Women’s ee 315, 318, 363-4 

Courthouse, 126, 290 

Cow, J. 167, 215, 362, 365-6 

Cowan, Mrs C. F. 378 

Coward, G. 380 

Coward, R. B. 365, 372 

Coward, R. P. 412 

Cowper, Miss E. 405 

Cox, Alf. 44-5 

Cox, C. P. 68, 118, 347-8, 353, 359, 379, 
415, 424 

Cox, Matson and Co. 118 

Cox, D. R.377 

Cox, E. J. 365 

Cox, P. H. 372 

Cracroft, loc. 192, 251, run 44, 51, 67, 


81, 83, 167, 346 
Craddock, A. R. electrician 213-4 
Cradock, F. G. Hakatere, 347 
Craighead, A. 369 
Craighead, H. C. 379 
Craighead, W. 376 
Crammond, H. R., J. and J. C. 53 
Crampton, Mrs A. Methven, 390 
Crawford, C. Wakanui, 374, 403 
Crawford, J. (1) 202, (2) 406 
Crawford, J. Paling: 414 
Crawford, W. 376 
Cree, J. G. Anama, 416 
Cresswell, W. J. Ranaitata, 409 
Cricket Association 366. See also Sports 
Cridland, H. J. 121, 347 
Cripps, J. Anama, 421 
Crisp, E. G. ane 
Croit, Dr_C. 60 
Cromie, Geo. Sv ochmore, 426 
Cromie, W. 255 
Crooks, T. 371 
Crooks, T. L. 368, 370, Mrs 363 
Crooks, W. J. 377 
Croskell, G. Willowby, 403 
Crossan, S. Lagmhor, 406, 426 
Crossman, H. R. Chertsey, 396 
Crosson, D. S. Lyndhurst, 388 
Crosson, J. Ashton, 403 
Crothers, H. J. 359-60, 362, 388, 391 
PS iaciie ig R. W. 37 
Croy, E. 3. Wakand, 264, a Mrs 364 
Croy, J . Overdale, 391, 395-6, 4 03? 
Croy, J. A. and J. ‘Overdale, 395 
Croy, R. W. Chertsey, 395 
Crum, A. 369 
Crum brothers 283 
Crum, J. F. Dromore, 401 
Crum, R. 372, 
Cuff, C. A. Methven, 389 
Cullen, H. Waterton, 403, 407? 
Cullen, H. Mt Somers, 415 
Cullen, J. B. 280 
Cullen, Miss P. 368 
Culverhouse, G. Tinwald, 408-9 
Cunningham, W. J. 371 
Curd, D. C. Winchmore, 276, 364 
Curd, S. C. 424 
Currie, T. N. Methven, 389 
Currie, W. R. 374 
Curtis, F. W. 372, Mrs (M.) 315, 361, 363 
Curtis, J. 372 
Curtis, R. F. 365 
Cuthbertson, R. M. 369 


Dairy factories 118, 124 197-8 
Dalgety (and L. and M.A.C.) 352-3 
Dalley, W. J. 371 

Dalton, A. E. J. Mt Somers, 422 
Dalton, H. Winslow, 403 

Dalton, J. R. 364 

Dalton, T. Seafield, 398 

Daly, Rev. Fr G. V. 363, 374 

Daly, P. 381 

Dart, J. W. M. Methven, 362 
D’Auvergne, G. H. 366 

Davidson, A. Eiffelton, 407 
Davidson, A. M. 379 

Davidson, E. 367 

gy iad J. 281, 359-60, 365, 369-70, 407, 
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Davidson, J. W. Eiffelton, 364, 407 
Davidson, Mrs M. 363 

Davidson, R. P. 360 

Davies, Z. J. and R. Waterton, 403 
Davis, Mrs E. H. 363 

Davis, H. 207, 219-20, 361, 369, 375 
Davis, L. Tinwald, 403 

Davis, M. Lismore, 414 

Davis, Miss 362 

Davis, N. Hinds, 410 

Davis, W. C. 379 

Davison, A. M. and C. G. Lowcliffe, 415 
Davison, H. R. and A. Rakaia, 391 
Davison, J. 366, 369 

Dawson, A. 64, 403, 407 

Dawson, Captain R. 375 

Day, C. C. 376 

Dean, J. S. Huntingdon, 407 
Deardon, P. D. 412 

Deardon, P. R. Kyle, 391 

Dearsley, Miss V. E. 362 

Delamain, F. W. 34, 51, 345 

Dell, J. W. Coldstream, 409 

Dellow, J. Mayfield, 409-10, 420-1 
Dellow, W. Forks, 420, 425 

Demsey, H. 376 

Denby, C. J. Hinds, 414 

Denham, C. Tinwald, hy 372 
Denholm, Rev. D. J. 372 

Denley, Mrs W. 380 

Denshire, W. B. Seafield, 375, 398 
Dent, A. I. Methven, 110 

Dent, A. J. Methven, 380 


Dent, J. H. Rangitata, 409 

Dent, T. Lauriston, 388 

Dick, Mrs A. E. 363 

Dick, R. D. 260 

Dickens, E. B. Lauriston, 381 
Dickenson, W. 379 

Dickie, W. J. 224-5, 360-1, 380 
Digby, D. O. 370 

Digby, O. and T. N. Winchmore, 424 
Dix, Mrs N. 367 

Dixon, A. J. 388 

Dixon, C. 159-60, Mrs 394 
Dixon, W. H. 316, 378 

Doak, D. J. 398, 400, 403 

Doak, H. Rakaia, 397 

Doak, H. W. Wakanui, 403 
Doak, J. and S. Wakanui, 398 
Doak, J. Wakanui, 400 

Doak, W. J. Wakanui, 365, 403 
Dobson, A. 365 

Dobson, Brigadier D. 265 
Dobson, Ed. engineer 56-7 
Dobson, E. H. Lowcliffe, 403, 409 
Dodds, G. F. 379, Mrs 128 
Doherty, C. 60, 62, 371 

Doherty, Miss aK Forks, 425 
Doherty, T. S. J. 360-1, 380, 389 
Doig, A. Rakaia, 360 391 

Doig, B. 367 

Doig, P. and P. Chertsey, 66, 398 
Doig P. Pendarves, 396 

Doig, T. Dromore, 398, 401 
Dolamore, G. W. Sherwood, 391 
Dollman, H. 405 

Dolman, J. C. and W. E. 379 
Donald, Miss E. N. Elgin, 401 
Donald, W. Fairton, 401 


Donaldson, A. Ealing, 414 

Donaldson, H. 406 

Donaldson, I. R. 364 

Donaldson, J. 373 

Donaldson, Miss M. 367 

Donkin, F. L. Hakatere, 352-3 

Donn, Mrs A. R. 377 

Donn, J. 368, 370 

Donnelly, Sir A. 169 

Dorie, loc. 103, 186, 393, 396 

Beebe Hill runs 33, 80-1, 175, 262, 346, 
51 


Dougharty, G. H. par, 391 

Douglas, W. St G. 126 

Dove, J. 354 

Dowding, C. Hee 76, 359, 366, 409 

Dowie, R. P. 367 

Dowling, B. Buccleuch, 45-6, 346 

Dowling, T. T. Rokeby, 166, 348 

Downes, R. N. 378 

Doyle, 1. Rangitata, 409 

Doyle, J. Ruapuna, 422 

Doyle, W. L. 423 

Dramatic societies etc. 151, 242-3, 315, 
319-20, 390 

Draper, Dr W. 29 

Drayton, run and est. 346-7 

Drennan, R. T. 327 

Drife, J. Ashburton run 346 

Driscoll, H. L. Seafield, 402 

Driscoll, J. Highbank, 387 

Dromore, loc. 91-2, 181, 194, 237, 274, 
276, 313n, 401 

Drummond, A. 359-60, 365, 388, 391 

Drummond, H., J. W. etc. 173 

Drummond, P. eS gee 380, 387 

Drummond, Mrs W. 363 

Drummond, W. R. 380 

Drummond family 375 

Dudley, C. T. 364, = Northey 403 

Dudley, J. Lake Heron, 3. 

Duff, Miss A. Methven, 390 

Duff, Mrs C. Methven, 386 

Duff, D. Mayfield, 421, 423 

Duff, N. Methven, 388° 

Duft, R. Anama, 416 

Duff, W. J. Methven, 387 

Duggan, piney D375 

Duggan, H. Dorie, 396 

Dunbar pclae 352 

Dunbar’s run, see Lower Lake Heron. 

Duncan, J. Cc. 138, 369, 376 

Duncan’ J. and D. Rakaia, 391 

Duncan, J. J. Dorie, 396 

Dunford, H. 55 

Dunford, W. 54-6, 346, 348, 391 

Dunkley, R. and R. y. Methven, 390 

Dunlop, N. M. 352 

Dunlop, R. M. 284, 370, 379 

Dunn, J. Flemington, 403, 406-7 

Dunolly run, see ‘Anama 

Dunstan, A. S. Chertsey, 395 

Durran, G. Alford Forest, 420 


Ealing, loc. 101, 186, 274, 313n, 315, 413-4 
Earle, A. G. Wakanui, 402 

Early, F. W. Lyndhurst, 388 

Early, W. J. Ruapuna, 264, 422-3 
Easterbrook, E. R. 366, 376 

Ede, A. Alford Forest, 416 
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Ede, B. 50, 371, 416 

Edendale run 260 

Edgar, R. J. Seafield, 402 

Edmonds, D. Mayfield, 421 

Edson, W. Mt Somers, 415-6, 422 

Edward, Dr R. S. 366 

Eiffelton, 198, 278, 313, 322, 404, 407, 413 

Electric power, company, board etc. 212-6, 
286, 296-7, 362 

Elgin, loc. 170n, 313n, 401 

Ellery, W. G. Mayfield, 423 

Elliot, G. E. Anama, 420 

Elliot, Jas 371 

Elliot, W. J. Dromore, 401 

Elliott, Rev. W. J. 373, 376 

Elms, W. C. Hinds, 414 

Elston, E. 379 

Elwood, W. B. 370, 376 

Elworthy, H. H. Mt Possession, 352 

Emerson, F. Lismore, 414 

Emery, O. Longbeach, 408 

Emslie, Rev. Dr J. 409, 416 

England, B. Mt Somers, 422 

Ennis, R. 371 

Ensor, D. L. and R. H. 350-1 

Ensor, H. Double Hill, 176, 351 

Ensor, P. C. 259, 351 

Erewhon (Stronechrubie) 40, 71, 81, 175, 
262, 273, 338, 347, 351 

Estates and farms, Ardagh 90, 120, 224, 
Auchinflower 65, Avoca 178, Balrazie 
167-8, Blackford 259, Braemar 167, 
Broompark 65, 168, Broughton 270, 
Dundas 90, 99, Fairfield 89, Holmslee 
65, 168, Kenmuir 66, Kolmar 90, 120, 
Langley 65, 168, Montalto 89, 167-8, Mt 
Harding 65, 145, Rangitata 171, Rivers- 
dale 90, Roxburgh 90, 120, Rudstone 
305, Somerton 172, 224, Surrey Hills 
66, Talbot Trees 64, Top Place 65, 
Valverde 183, Viewmount 106, 167, 
Waimarama 65, 167-8, Wentworth 66, 
Windermere 168. See also Acton, Alford, 
Coldstream, Corwar, Drayton, Lagmhor 
and Longbeach. 

Evans, B. Forks, 421, 425 

Evans, Mr and Mrs B., 379-80 

Evans, F. G. 364, 421, 425, Mrs 315 

Evans, H. P. Hampstead, 371 

Evans, Rev. J. 372 

Evans, R. J. C. 353 

Evans, T. Lynnford, 408 

Evans, W. J. 374 

Exhibition, industrial 116-7 


Fagan, F. W. and M. Alford Forest, 420 

Fairfield Works and Fairton 89, 237, 273, 
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Kaiapoi 27, 54, 137 

Karslake, J. K. 77 

Keays, J. Hinds, 414 

Keeley, C. W. Hinds, 275, 414 
Keeley, Geo. Hampstead, 371 
Keen, F. G. Willowby, 408 
Keig, J. W. 368 

Keir, D. F. 370, 378 

Keir, J. 369 

Kelk, H. W. 361, 372 

Kellahan, D. Mayfield, 416?, 421 
Kellahan, R. or D. Mayfield, 339, 419 
Kellock, W. P. 178, 409-10, 414 
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Kelly, Rev. Fr F. 374 

Kelly, Geo. 302-3, 330, 360, 368 

Keliy, Geo. Lyndhurst, 388-9 

Kelly, G. D. Methven, 389-90 

Kelly, J. W. 326-7 

Kelly, Mr and Mrs W. 379 

Kelly, W. J. 379 

Kelman, Miss L. 390 

Kelsey, J. M. 269 

Kemp, H. G. 216, 255, 268, 280, 296, 362, 
366, Mrs 377 

Kemp, Rich. 424 

Kempthorne, E. 372 

Kennaway, L. J., W. and J. 34, 38 

Kennedy, A. S. Methven, 362, 389 

Kennedy, F. 367 

Kennedy, H. Wakanui, 376, 398 

Kennedy family Methven, 386 

Kennedy, Rev. Dr J. A. Methven, 387 

Kennedy, Sister M. Methven, 387 

Kennedy, P. Methven, 390 

Kennedy, W. M. 366 

Kennington, R. Winslow, 409 

Kenny, J. D. 365 

Kenny, L. B. Lismore, 414 

Kerr, C. J. 260 

Kerr, J. and T. Mt Somers, 422 

Kerr, J. H. Fairton, 401 

Kerr, L. E. 370 

Kerr, R. 365, 369, 377 

Kerr, R. R. 379 

Kerr, S. W. 366 

Kerr, W. Rakaia, 394 

Kerr, W. S. 370-1, 377 

Kidd, A. Waterton, 404 

Kidd, L. 379 

Kilgour, J. Wakanui, 402 

Kilgour, Mrs 373 

Kilian, A. E. P. 361 

Kilian, A. R. C. Lake Heron, 350, 352 

Killoh, J. Fairton, 401 

Kilworth, Miss J. Methven, 390 

King, J. J. Mesopotamia, 348 

King, L. Mt Somers, 422 

King, T. Dromore, 401 

King, W. H. Winchmore, 426 

King, W. S. Christchurch, 241 

Kingsbury, H. Dorie, 181, 391 

Kingsbury, R. W. Dorie, 396 

Kingsbury family Dorie, 394 

Kircher, T. W. Alford Forest, 420 

Kirk, Mrs A. 367 

Kirkland, Rev. A. D. Mayfield, 419 

Klondyke, loc. 101, 251 

Kneen, W. H. 376 

Knight, D. 351 

Knight, Mr and Mrs F. H. 220-1, 300, 366 

Knight, R. B. Rokeby, 397 

Knights, Rev. H. J. W. Rakaia, 391, 394 

Knox, Miss E. Ealing, 414,? 380 

Knox, F. 365 

Knox, G. 379 

Knox, J. Forks, 425 

Knox, M., S. and Mrs M. C. 365 

Koens, W. Fairton, 401 

Kyle loc. 66, 193, 396 


Lagan, M. 371 
Lagmhor, est. 87, 92, 94, 166, 168, 179, 


186, loc. 154, 170, 235, 266, 426, run 
33, 45, 47, 67, 84, 347 

Laing, Mrs J. S. 314, 363, 365 

Lake, G. Highbank, 387 

Lake Stream 39 

Lakes: Acland 38, Camp 39, 330, Clear- 
water 38-9, Emma 39, Coleridge 81, 
Heron 39, 103, 192, 330, Maori 69, 
Tripp 38 

Lamb, G. H. & H. Mayfield, 416, 419, 423 

Lamb, R. Mt Somers, 415 

Lamb, Rev. W. 372 

Lambert, Rev. W. 372 

Lambie, A. Mt Possession, 353 

Lambie, E. D. 379 

Lambie, G. Springburn, 419 

Lambie, Jas 360, 362, 391 

Lambie, Jno. 66, 183, 187n, 192-3, 359-61, 
390-1, 396 

Lambie, W. 352-3, 415 

Lamont, T. Overdale, 396 

Land areas 50, boom 173-4, 247, fourths 
68, gridironing 46-7, purchase 46-7, 63-6, 
sales 173-4, settlement 91-7, 169-73, 
system 46 

Lane, H. C. Longbeach, 407 

Lane, H. T. 374, 377 

Lane, Jno. (1) 118, 374, (2) 374-5, 380, 
Mrs 365, family 331 

Lane, R. Rangitata, 410 

Lane, T. A. 362, 370, 372 

Lane Walker Rudkin Ltd. 118, 282 

Lane, W. R. 374 

Langley, J. 360 

Langley, J. F. Rokeby, 397 

Langtry, — Longbeach, 403 

Lascelles, E. C. Lake Heron, 353 

Latimer, R. T. Longbeach, 279 

Laugessen and Son 309 

Laurenson, R. J. 378 

Laurie, P. and P. Barrhill, 391 

Lauriston, loc. 170, 215, 233, 296, 388 

Lavington run 64, 73, 347 

Law actions, including bankruptcies 42, 
116, 120, 168-9, 173, 247-8 

Law, R. Lyndhurst, 388 

Lawrence River 40 

Lawrey Rev. Sam 373 

Leach, F. G. P. 39, 346-7, 349 

Leadley, C. R. Wakanui, 398 

Leadley, G. W. 89, 121, 149, 159, 171, 
180, 183-4, 190, 214, 225, 300, 360, 364, 
373, 397-8, 400-2 

Leadley, Mrs G. W. 363 

Leadley, R. F. Elgin, 401 

Lean, A. 37, 68, 81, 346-7, 359 

Leask, Mrs D. R. 377 

Leask, Mrs F. Methven, 390 

Lechner, R. E. 126, 379 

Le Couteur, Rev. E. R. 373 

Le Cren, C. J. 409-10, 412-3 

Leddy, D. Wakanui, 397 

Vee, Eu J. :& Co. 391 

Lee, C. W. Alford Forest, 415, 420 

le Fleming, Lady J. Ashton, 406 

Leggatt, W. 112 

Leggett, J. W. Mayfield, 421 

Leggett, W. 369 

Leigh, D. H. 287 

Leith, L. Fairton, 401 

Leith, M. J. 376 
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INDEX 


Lemon, Jas 391 

Lemon, S. and T. J. 424 

Lemon, S. G. 365 

Lemon, W. R. 366 

Lendon run, see Corwar 

Letham, A. Rakaia, 391 

Letham, A. Elgin, 401 

Letham, G. W. and P. H. 365 

Letham, R. F. Lauriston, 388 

Letham, S. J. 360 

Letham, W. 263, 365 

Letham family Sherwood, 394 

Lewell, C. Mayfield, 421 

Lewis, Miss A. A. 378 

Lewis, F. Longbeach, 403 

Lewis, H. N. 379 

Lewis, Commissioner J. F. 375 

Lewis, Miss L. 373 

Lewis, Miss L. M. 378 

Licensing, liquor see hotels 

Licensing Trust 301-3 

Liddell, Rev. R. J. 373 

Liddell, Major 375 

Liddy, M. J. Rakaia, 397 

Lill, B. E. and G. T. Montalto, 421, 423 

Lill, C. P. Lyndhurst, 388 

Lill, G. H. B. 279, 361, 364-5, 406 

Lill, Misses M. M. and R. H. 363, 406 

Lill, S. H. Willowby, 364-5, 408, 424 

Lill, W. A. Greenstreet, 410, 425 

Lill, W. T. 149, 180, 188- 9, 194, 298, 300, 
359- 62, 397, 401, 403, 406, 408 

Lilley, Ar. 360-1, 380, 387 

Lilley, J. S. Methven, 389 

Lilley, R. B. and T. G. 365 

Lilley, S. W. Greenstreet, 424-5 

Limestone Creek 100 

Lindsay, N. 370 

Lindsay, R. L. 272-3, 354, 361 

Lindsay, Adjutant 375 

Linen flax 283 

Linton, A. K. Carew, 413 

Lismore, loc. 186, 315, 414 

Lister, T. 332 

Little, D. A. Coldstream, 413 

Littlecott, C. 372 

Livingstone, H. A. Wakanui, 400 

Lloyd, A. 371 

Lloyd, F. B. 366 

Lloyd, H. A. 369 

Lloyd, J. Newland, 397-8, 401 

Lloyd, R. A. 376 

Loan and Mercantile Agency Co. 125, 353 

Lock, E. A. (1) 380, 386, (2) 374, 379 

Lock, E. Methven, 379, 387 

Lock, Mr and Mrs G. P. 390 

Lock, H. Springburn, 419 

Lock, H. E. A. Methven, 386, 388 

Lock, H. W. Methven, 389 

Lock, R. E. A. Methven, 388 

Lock, W. T. P. Methven, 380 

Lockhard, J. R. Mt Somers, 415-6, 422 

Lockhart, G. D. Valetta, 349 

Lockhead, A. B. Mt Somers, 415 

Lockhead, W. (1) 360-1, (2) 396 

Lockwood, Miss H. 377 

Loftus, E. 365, 376, Mrs 380 

Logan, J. and W. Winterslow, 249, 354 

Logan, W. 261, 353-4 

Longbeach, est. 84-5, 93, 168, 177, 184, 
266, 405, loc. 63, 71, 147, 185, 244, 313, 


413, road board 107, 111, 187, 271, 356-9, 
run 68, 347 

Louw, Dr J. X. 362 

Love, Miss D. 377 

Love, J. A. Tinwald, 408 

Lovett, E. Winslow, 408 

Low, Ben Willowby, 406, 408 

Low, David 334-5 

Low, G. G. Highbank, 389 

Low, R. J. Highbank, 178, 263-4, 389 

Lowcliffe, 71, 198, 244, 322, 328, 412-3, 415 

Lowcliffe Company 410 

Lowe, A. A. Forks, 425 

Lowe, A. D. 370 

Lowe, Rev. A. D. 373 

Lowe, Miss B. 367 

Lowe, D. T. 412 

Lowe, E. S. Kyle, 391, 396 

Lowe, T. P. 264, 365, 412 

Lowe, W. T. Mitcham, 171 

Lowe, W. W. Hinds, 264, 412, Mrs 412 

Lower Ashburton riding 75, road district 74 

Lower Lake Heron (Dunbar’s run) 75, 80, 
260, 347 

Lowery, J. 360, 364-5, 406, 408 

Lowery, J. W. Tinwald, 365, 379, 408 

Lowery, W. N. Mayfield, 423 

Lowis, G. 309 

Lowry, J. A. Westerfield, 406, 426 

re W. J. 406 

Loy, R. H. 368, 371, 373, 377 

Lucas, F. J. 261 

Ludlow, G. J. F. 124 

Luscombe, R. B. Eiffelton, 407 

Lyndhurst, loc. 85, 313, 388, run see Corwar 

Lynn, R. F. 374 

Lynnford, loc. 313n, 408 

Lynsky, J. M.?, 366 

Lyon, Dr Geo. 362 

Lysaght, A. Dorie, 396 

Lysaght, D. and Mrs N. Rakaia, 394 

Lysaght, P. Fairton, 401 

Lyttelton 46, 74, Harbour Board 66, Port 
Cooper 28 

Lyttieton (sic) W. McN. 348, 364, 391 


McAlister, A. Greenstreet, 425 
Macandrew, Miss 362 
McAnulty, Ed Kyle, 391 
McAnulty, J. Methven, 389 
McArthur, J. D. 377 

McBean, Rev. A. 310, 373 
McBrearty, J. J. 370 
McCandlish, A. C. 366 
McCann, J. Rakaia, 391 
McCaskill, Rev. C. 374 
McCleary, B. Methven, 332 
a brothers and Wilson Wakanui, 


McClimont, S. Springburn, 416, 419 
McClimont, W. Mt Somers, 196, 416 
McClure, A. 371-2 

McClurg, Mrs 378 

McColl, A. 70, 346, 409, 424 
McCone, A. 376 

McConochie, J. G. 365 

McConnell, Ks Ei: Hinds, 414 
McCormack, J. Tinwald, 404 
McCormick, A. Lauriston, 388 
McCormick, A. Forks, 415?, 425 
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McCormick, A. G. Hinds, 326, 332 

McCormick, Jas Montalto, 421, 423 

McCoskerie, J. Mayfield, 421 

McCoskery, J. 339 

McCracken, J. D. and P. 351 

McCrea, Mr and Mrs H. 374 

McCrea, Mrs M. 367 

McCrory, Jas Chertsey, 391 

McCrostie, G. S. 362 

McDonald, A. A. I. 195, 369-70, 377?, Mrs 
363 


McDonald, D. Highbank 387, 389 

McDonald, D. J. Hinds, 362, 414 

McDonald, F. S. Methven, 389 

McDonald, J. A. Methven, 389 

McDonald, J. E. 350 

Macdonald, Rod Chertsey, 395, 398 

McDonald, W. G. 284 

McDonnell, D. 365 

McDonnell, J. P. 366, 423 

McDougall, D. 406 

McDowell, M. D. 359-61 

McDowell, Miss M. 380 

McDowell, P. Mayfield, 419, 421 

McDowell, R. 406, 423 

McDowell, T. Chertsey, 395 

McDowell, W. J. S. Hinds, 413-4 

McEachen, Miss J. 368 

McEachen, Mrs K. S. 363 

McElhinney, J. 370, 379, Mrs 363 

McElhinney, R. W. 379 

McElrea, H. Hampstead, 371 

McElrea, H. F. 370 

McElrea, R. H. C. 205, 208, 369, 377 

McFarlane, A. 51, 71, 360, 380, 415-6, 420 

McFarlane, A. Lyndhurst, 362, 388 

McFarlane, D. Mt Somers, 369, 422 

McFarlane, G. Westerfield, 426 

McFarlane, I. Mt Somers, 415 

McFarlane, J. Springburn, 418, 420, 422 

McFarlane, K. W. 378 

McFarlane, L. Springburn, 422 

McFarlane, S. G. 367, 377 

McGee family 375 

McGeorge, G. B. 397 

McGregor, Mrs D. 367 

McGregor, Jas Lake Heron, 352, 415 

McGregor, R. M. 362, 375 

McGregor, W. J. 376 

McGuigan, F. Chertsey, 395 

Mcliraith, H., J. A. and A. D. 65, 142, 
167, 391 

Mcllraith, J. H. Highbank, 387 

Mclilraith, K. D. 362, 370 

Mcllroy, D. T. C. Greenstreet, 425 

Mcllroy, Mrs E. 378 

Mcllroy, I. C. 374 

Mcllroy, L. C. 406, 419 

McIntosh, A. N. 364 

McIntosh, Mr and Mrs F. A. 282-3 

McIntosh, Mrs M. A. 361, 363? 

McIntosh, S. S. Willowby, 406 

McIntosh, Rev. T. Methven, 387 

McIntyre, W. Dromore, 401 

Mclver, J. Anama, 420-1 

Mclver, Miss S. Lowcliffe, 415 

McKay, A. geologist, 338 

McKay, A. M. Methven, 386 

Mackay, H. A. Newland, 397, 401 

MacKay, H. A. 369 

McKay, M. W. 406 


Mackay, R. and Jessie 81, 346, 381 

MacKay, Mrs 139, 362 

Mackay, Mrs W. 364 

McKeague, G. Ealing, 414 

McKeague, Jas and W. 409 

McKee, Dr W. H. Methven, 388 

McKellar, I. E. O. Flemington, 407 

McKendry, D. 380 

McKendry, J. H. and Miss J. 390 

McKendry, R. and G. Cairnbrae, 264 

McKendry, Rev. R. and Sister M. 387 

McKenzie, A. Rangitata, 409-10 

McKenzie, C. Tenehaun, 353 

McKenzie, C. A. Anama, 421, 423 

McKenzie, D. Hinds, 409, 414 

McKenzie, D. K. 364 

McKenzie, H. A. Anama, 360, 421, 423 

McKenzie, K. J. Rangitata, 410 

McKenzies (N.Z.) Ltd 284 

McKeown, R. D. Mayfield, 423 

McKerrow and Company, Rakaia, 144 

Mackie, C. N., C. S. and Rev. C. R. 72-3, 
75, 142, 347, 359, 390-1, 394, 395 

Mackie, J. A. Lauriston, 388 

McKie, D. G. Dorie, 396 

McKimmie, W. J. Dorie, 396 

McLachlan, J. 161-2, 170, 200, 222 

McLachlan, R. H. 367 

McLaren, Mrs W. 380 

McLaren, W. M. Greenstreet, 425 

McLauchlan, A. D. 360, 364 

McLauchlan, J. Ruapuna, 407, 422 

McLaughlan, J? Mayfield, 419 

McLay, R. A. and W. J. Ruapuna, 422-3 

McLean, A. Lagmhor?, 424 

McLean brothers, A., J. and R. Lagmhor, 
34, 45, 347 

McLean, D. Acton, 45, 345 

McLean, D. Lagmhor, 92, 153, 158, 166, 
347, 360, 366, 424 

Mares D. and H. Blackford, 350, 380, 


McLean, Mrs D. M. 377 
McLean, D. W. Mt Hutt, 198 
ae ome Jno. Lagmhor, 33-4, 48, 92-3, 166, 


McLean, J. Highbank, 387 
McLean, Captain J. Buccleuch, 50, 68, 346, 


McLean, Jno. Dorie, 391, 396 
McLean, J. S. Acton, 345 
McLean, N. Acton, 345, 390 
McLennan, A. 83, 346, 350 
McLennan, Miss C. 368 
McLennan, Don. Hinds, 410 
McLennan’s Bush 275 

McLeod, A. Double Hill, 351 
McLeod, A. Methven, 389 
McLeod, A. Tinwald, 404 
McLeod, D. Alford Forest, 416 
McLeod, J. Hampstead, 377 
McLeod, M. Double Hill, 81 
McMillan, D. Dorie, 391, 396 
McMillan, G. A. 81-2, 351, 415 
MacMillan, J. Lyndhurst, 364, 388 
MacMillan, Mrs J. 380 

McMillan, M. 365 

MacMillan, Miss S. 368 
McMillan, W. Barrhill, 360, 380-1, 396 
McNabb, Major and Mrs N. P. 375 
McNally, L. R. 362, 370 
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INDEX 


McNeil, P. Alford Forest, 420 

McNicoll, Rev. D. 373 

McPhail, A. Rakaia, 391 

McPhail, J. Rokeby, 397 

McPherson, T. Hinds, 414 

MacPherson — 371 

McQuarters, Miss F. 377 

McQuilken, J. Methven, 389 

McQuilkin, J. Hinds, 404 

McQuilkin, J. P. 403, 407, Mrs (E.) 361, 
363 

McRae, A. Mt Somers, 416 

McRae, D. Hinds?, 362, Mrs 363 

McRae, Geo. Stronechrubie, 347 

McRae, Mrs N. 363 

McRae, T. E. Springburn, 415, 419-20, 422 

McRae, W. 212, 369, 371 

McRae, W. and M. Anama, 416 

McRae’s run 351 

McRobb, G. R. 374 

McWilliam, C. Alford Forest, 420 

Mabin, Mrs E. D. 367 

Macklan, R. 370 

Madden, Mrs 362 

Madden, S. 365 

Maddison, Mrs P. L. 364 

Maginness, H. 189, 214, 360-1, a 1 ae -9 

Maginness, L. Huntingdon, 403, 

Maginness, W. H. Kyle, 391 

Maginness, W. H. Lyndhurst, 388 

Magson, A. G. 361 

Magson, A. J. 360, 362 

Magson, H. A. Rokeby, 397 

Magson, J. 360 

Magson, J. A. 391 

Magson, R. Rokeby, 391 

Maguire, Rev. J. and Sister Mary, 387 

Mahood, E. 371 

Maidens, A. T. Lauriston, 388 

Maidens, J. W. Seafield, 398 

Mainwaring, F. 76, 360 

Major, R. C. 363, 371 

Makeig, A. Rakaia, 397 

Malcolm, J. B. 371 

Malet, L. de C. 367, 412, 414 

Manchester, duke of 47 

Manchester Brothers 243 

Mander, Miss M. 362 

Mangham, L. Chertsey, 391 

Mangin, A. L. and E. A. Methven, 389 

Mangin, Mesdames E. A. and O. T. 390 

Mangin, J. T. 380, 386, 388, 402 

Manifold, Rev. G: 373 

Mann, Rev. G. H. 373 

Mann, Jno. Rakaia, 390, 397 

Manning, D. H. 52 

Mansfield, J. J. Dromore, 401 

Manson, W. Winslow, 404 

Manson, W. Lagmhor, 426 

Mantell, W. B. D. 27-8 

Manuka Point run 352 

Maoris 27, Arowhenua 25-6, artifacts 25-6, 
CP a Hakatere River 25, 27, Taumoto 


Marawiti set 96, 383, 388 

March, W. and N. Longbeach, 407 

Margetts, H. Hampstead, 209 

Maronan, run and est., 38, 67, 136, 167, 
235, 278, 347, 413, 415, 424 

Marr, A. F. Methven, 380, 389, family 386 

Marsh, Dame N. 320 


Marshall, G. J. Wakanui, 403 

Marshall, G. S. 361 

Marshall, Jas Hinds, 413 

Marshall, J. G. Lauriston, 388 

Marshall, Rev. W. Flemington, 406 

Marshall, W. S. Lyndhurst, 388 

Marten, Rev. W. B. 373 

Martin, C. Winslow, 404, 408 

Martin, C. F. P. Lowcliffe, 415 

Martin, J. Methven, 390 

Martin, R. G. 365 

Martin, R. J. Coldstream, 365, 402, 413 

Martin, Hon. W. Lee 257 

Maslin, W. S. 163, 307 

Mason, A. J. 362, 365, Mr and Mrs 377 

Mather, J. K. 370, 375, 377 

Matheson, J. Mt Somers, 415 

Matheson, T. Methven, 185 

Mathias, Rev. H. H. Rakaia, 394, 397 

Mathias, Archdeacon O. 346 

Mathias River 359 

Matson, Cox and Thomas 121 

Matson, D. T. 156 

Matthews, Rev. C. S. 372 

Matthews, Rey. J. G. Mayfield, 419 

Maude, Dr C. E. 148 

Maw, R. B. and W. G. Methven, 389 

Mawson, T. Westerfield, 365, 426 

Maxey, G. 374 

Maxwell, A. C. Dromore, 401 

Maxwell, R. Wakanui, 402, Willowby, 406 

Mayfield, loc. 147, 150, 154-5, 171, 173, 
178-9, 186, 235, 237, 263-4, 266, 273-4, 
280, 296, 305, 308-9, 313-5, 321, 331, 
339, 419-21 

Maynard, C. H. 376 

Maynard, C. H. F. 370 

Maynard, J. H. 369, 371 

Mayne, J. B. 137, 376-7 

Mayo, G. 60-1 

Mayo, F. T. 137, 371-2, 376, 397 

Mayson, M. 366 

Meaclem, Mrs E. 364 

Meaclem, R. 371 

Mears, J. Mt Somers, 422 

Meek, J. T. 381 

Meeking, J. B. 366 

Megitt, F. Winslow, 409 

Megson, A. Wakanui, 398 

Megson, J. Newland, 397-8, 401 

Mehrtens, V. E. Highbank, 387 

Melhuish, W. J. Lake Heron, 349 

Mellish, G. K. Double Hill, 346 

Mellor, J. 365 

Melrose, A. 374 

Mendleson, J. 61, 112, 115 

Meredith, Miss E. 329 

es A. E. Lake Heron, 349, 353, 


41 

Merrin, W. Tinwald, 181 

Mesopotamia run 74, 80-1, 175, 261, 348, 
359 


Metcalfe, Geo.? Carew, 182 

Methven, A. and P. Assn 178, 181, 264, 
389, business 198, churches 230, 233, 
386-7, loc. 179, 215, 222, schools 234-5, 
237, 239, 269, 314, 388-9, social life 150, 
200, 256-7, 265, 317, 321-2, 325, 327, 
329-32, 389-90, sport 152, 154-5, 244, 
town 144-5, 186, 193, 218-9, 251, 280 

Mid-Canterbury Transport Company 280 
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Middlemass, R. H. Rokeby, 397 

Middleton, D. Rakaia, 397 

Middleton, Rev. W. and Sister R. 387 

Midgley, W. Rakaia, 397 

Miles and Co. and Miles, Hassell 81, 120, 
347, 352-4 

Military, South African War 151-2, volun- 
teers 117, 151-2, World War I 226-30, 
342-4, World War II 252-7, 344-5. Names 
in rolls of honour not indexed. 

Mill, Rev. T. C. Flemington, 407 

Millar, H. and L. S. 406 

Millar, J. N. 370 

Millar, Mrs L. S. 380 

Millar, M. Wakanui, 41, 43, 398 

Millar, Mrs M. E. 361 

Miller, A. I. 370, Mrs 377 

Miller, D. Hinds, 409, 414 

Miller, Rev. G. 286, 373, 375 

Miller, Dr G. I. 286, 365, 369-70, 375 

Miller, J. H. 320 

Miller, Jas, Highbank, 387 

Miller, Major L. 375 

Miller, Robt 112, 359, 398, 424, 426 

Millichamp, A. J. Tinwald, 368, 379 

Millichamp, Miss B. 328 

Millichamp H. B. 366-7 371, 379 

Millichamp, Mr and Mrs R. J., 405, 408 

Millton, F. J. 380 

Milne, A. S. Methven, 387, 389-90 

Milne, J. Mt Somers, 416 

Milne, Miss J. 368 

Milne, Mrs M. . Methven 364, 390 

Milton, F. J. 360 

Mining, clay 338, coal 82, 116, 195-6, 338, 
diamonds 118-9, gold 119, lime and lime- 
stone 82, 116, 195-6, 198, 338, oil 197, 
silica sand 197, 338, tin 119 

Mitcham, loc. 171, 192, 357 

Mitchell, D. T. and S. 370 

Mitchell, F. Lauriston, 388 

Mitchell, T. Ashton, 406 

Mitchell and Turner 213 

Moffatt, H. Wakanui, 124 

Moffatt, J. W. N. 405 

Moffatt, W. J. Wakanui, 41, 346, 349 

Moffitt, Miss E. H. T. Forks, 425 

Moir, W. Lauriston, 381 

Moller, C. 320 

Montalto loc. 89, 419, 421 

Montgomery’s Building 112, 119 

Montgomery, H. 376 

Montgomery, Jno. 259, 350, 353-4 

Mooney, T. J. 406 

Moore, A. 364, 403, 406, 408, 413 

Moore, A. L. 219, 237, 243, 376 

Moore, Mesdames A. L. and G. E. 364 

Moore, D. H. 375, 378-9 

Moore, D. L. 362 

Moore, G. H. with Kermode and Lillie 
41-2, 47-8, 97, 347-9 

Moore, Te Mayfield, 268, 359-60, 419, 423 

Moore, Jas Longbeach, 374, 410 

Moore, Mrs K. L. 364 

Moore, L. D. Lismore, 414 

Moore, R. 339 

Moore, R. J. Mt Somers, 422, Mrs 364 

Moore, T. E. 361 

Moore, W. J. 374 

Moore, W. T. 284 

Moorhouse brothers 42 


Moorhouse, (Dr) B. M. 45, 68, 348, Mrs 
Alice 416 
Moorhouse, T. C. 42, 68, 97, 117, 346, 
8 


34 
Moorhead, Mrs M. J. (nee Money) 376, 
401 


Morcom, R. T. 374 

More, J. Hampstead, 210 

Morgan, D. A. 379, Mrs 380 

Morgan, E. J. Fairton, 401 

Morgan, J. T. Mt Somers, 353, 360 

Morgan, Mrs L. S. 363 

Morgan, N. F. Lagmhor, 426 

Morgan, Mrs R. Methven, 390 

Morgan, W. Methven, 145, 215, 360, 380, 
388-9 

Morgan, W. A. 169 

Morgan, W. C. Alford Forest, 420 

Morland, T. Rokeby, 171, 391, 397 

Morley, Miss S. E. 362 

Morris, C. E. 376 

Morris, H. 362, 365, 424 

Morris, Mrs H. G. 365 

Morrissey, Mr and Mrs 142, 221 

Morrison, Rev. A. S. Rakaia, 394, 397 

Morrison, C. 361 

Morrison, C. Springburn, 422 

Morrison, G. 371 

Morrow, C. K. 374 

Morrow, D. 83-4, 89, 409, 416, 419 

Morrow, D. J. Montalto, 360, 416, 423 

Morrow, F. D. Mayfield, 423 

Morrow W. Dorie, 395 

Morrow, W. J. 359-60 

Morton, R. M. Stronechrubie, 40, 347 

Moses, W. H. Bushside, 421 

Motorcar 66, 185, 187, lorry 182, omnibus 
281, 285, 309 

Moule, S. C. 141 

Mounsey, Mrs J. H. 363, 389 

Mount Algidus run 262 

Mount Cook 39 

Mount Harper 261, 333 

Mount Hutt, loc. 214, 333, riding 106-7, 
road board 74, 110-1, 173, 188-91, 224, 
271, 273, 356-9, run 32, 68, 106, 175, 
198, 348 

Mount Peel, road district 74, run 38, 306 

Mount Possession runs 38, 75, 80-1, 174, 
176, 186, 257, 259-62, 348, 352-3 

Mount Potts 273, 352 

Mount Somers, coal company 196, 281, 
loc. 71-2, 100, 154, 162, 186-7, 188, 
195-7, 215, 235, 302, 315, 321, 338-40, 
420, 422, railway 146-7, 167, 308, road 
board 71, 75, 146, 354-9, 415-6, riding 
eae ae 38, 68, 174, 348, 353, tramway 


Mount Sunday 71 

Mountfort, Ven. C. L. 310, 372, Mrs 377 
Mowatt, P. J. Fairton, 364, 401 
Mowbray, H. Mt Somers, 416 

Muckle, G. Dorie, 396 

Muirhead, J. H. Lagmhor, 426 

Muller, N. Ruapuna, 422 

Mullaney, M. Rakaia, 397 

Mulligan, G. F. and J. J. 363 

Mulligan, R. Chertsey, 390-1, 396, 414 
Men, R. J. Mayfield, 362, 366, 423-4 
Mulligan, T. Lismore, 414 
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INDEX 


Mulligan family, Hinds parish 414 

Munro, A. Forks, 425 

Murdoch, G. (1) Rakaia, 391, (2) Mayfield, 
360, 421, 423 

Murdoch, G. B. Mayfield, 423 

Murdoch, Mr and Mrs Jos. D. Mayfield, 
322, 421, 423 

Murdoch, J. Methven, 380 

Murdoch, N. S. 359-60, 423 

Murphy, P. Chertsey, 398 

Murray, A. Marawiti, 380-1, 388-9 

Murray, G. W. 360 

| Murray, Rey. J. S. 373 

Murray Aynsley, see Aynsley 

Musgrave, V. Lake Heron, 353 

Musical club 240, 318 

Musical societies 150, 239-42, 316-9, 378, 
389. See also bands. 

Musson, W. Hinds, 414 


Naish, Mrs C. D. 377 

Naish, Miss S. 368 

| Nash, L. C. 362 

National Morgtage and Agency Co. 194-5, 
285 


Naylor —, 373 
Neil, Miss 362 
Neill, G. B. F. Mayfield, 423 
Neill, Colonel R. B. 260, 350-1, 415, 423 
Nell’s Motors 309 
Nelson, S. B. 365, 369 
Netherby 104, 211, 376 
Newcombe, Miss A. E. 362 
Newland 313n, 401-2 
Newspapers, Ashburton Guardian 159, 195, 
199-201, 203, 205-8, 221, 229, 231, 239, 
241, 249, 266, 270-1, 298, 304, 312, 316, 
334, Ashburton Herald 159, Ashburton 
Mail 114, 334, Evening Echo 159, Lyttel- 
ton Times 66, 334, The Press 42, 258, 
304, Standard 133, Timaru Herald 334. 
See also references to sources. 
Newton, Mrs E. B. 365 
Newton, E. W. 390 
New Zealand and Australian Land Co. 49, 
93, 165, 345, 352-3, 391 
New Zealand Company 27, 30, 69 
New Zealand Farmers’ Co-op. Assn 195, 
284, 288, 352 
New Zealand Government 73, 248, Dept 
of Agriculture 183, 266, Dept of Educa- 
| tion 236-7, 289, 311-2, Dept of Health 
| 298-9, Dept of Lands 80, 94-5, 259, 275, 
Dept of Works 215, 251, 273, 275-8, 298, 
| D.S.I.R. 269, Main Highways Board 
| 188-9, 204, 270-2, 285, 308, Parliament 
| 39, 57-8, 61, 74-5, 94, 98, 132, 145, 190-1, 
| 200, 224, 248, 260, 334 
New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency 
Co. 80, 346, 352 
New Zealand Meat Producers’ Board 177 
Ng, H. 380 
Nicholas, G. E. Forks, 424 
Nicholas, W. Hinds, 410 
Nicol, J. P. Montalto, 421 
Nigh Colonel A. J. 253, 324, 366, Mrs 


a C. W. 202, 220, 230, 284, 361, 369, 
7 
Nicoll, E. F. 362, 366 
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Nicoll, G. 402 

Nicoll, G. C. and G. H. 368, 372 

Nicoll, H. F. 180, 229, 244, 284, 324, 366 

Nicoll, J. B. 366, 368, 390 

Nicoll, L. A. 284 

Nicoll brothers 284, family 372 

Nicolson, I. J. 365, 370 

Night, H. Springburn, 419 

Nish, W. Eiffelton, 407 

Nixon, F. Alford, 97 

Nixon, G. C. Clent Hills, 346 

Nixon, Rev. J. 373 

Noble, L. A. Lynnford, 408 

Nokes, T. S. 365 

Norman, P. 124 

Normanby, Lord 115 

Norrie, W. J., Longbeach, 404 

Norris, Rev. H. G. Mt Somers, 372, 419 

Norrish, C. E. Lowcliffe, 415 

Norrish, E. C. 374, 389 

Norrish, W. T. Hinds, 414 

North Ashburton River 215 

Newt Canterbury Charitable Aid Board 

Norton, C. J. 372 

Nosworthy, R. Anama, 4 

Nosworthy, Sir W. a5. $23. 4, 226, 248, 
360, 368, 416 423 

Nugent S.'G. M. Cracroft, 346 


Oakley, Mrs E. C. 364 | 

Oakley, E. E. 396 

Oakley, Ray 263, 360-1, 421, 423 | 

Oakley, Mrs Ray (M. M.) 361 | 

Oakley, R. A. 365 

Oakley, Robt. Overdale, 391, 396? 

Oakley, Mr and Mrs R. W. 363, 368, 423 

Oakley, Wm 72, 364, 395-6, 409-10, 421-3 

O’Brien, Rev. Fr S. 374 

O'Callaghan, D. Anama, 421 

O’Carroll — Hampstead, 371 

O’Connell, J. Methven, 390 

O’Donnell, Very Rev. J. J. 223, 230-1, 
309, 374 

oO’ Grady, W. Lyndhurst, 391 

Old men’s home, Tuarangi, 140-2, 220-1, 

300-1 

Oldrieve, Rev. F. 372 

Olds, Miss J. 380 

Oliver, A. 347 

Oliver, D. Westerfield, 102 

Oliver, G. W. Greenstreet, 425 

Oliver, J. W. Forks, 424-5 

Ollivier, J. 77, 333 

Olorenshaw, P. H. Lyndhurst, 388 

Olphert, Rev. J. 373 

O’Meegan, Rev. Fr P. Methven, 387 

Omond, N. 380 

Oram, J. T. Fairton, 401 

Orari Gorge run 38 

Orbell, W. H. Mt Possession, 353 

O’Reilly, F. P. 333-4 

Orr, A. 114-5, 119, 369, 371, 374-6 

Orr, A. Methven, 380-1 

Orr, A. A. 196, 199, 365, 369 

Orr, E. H. 362, 366, 370 

Orr, J. 115, 187, 284, 368-9, 376 

Orr, P. L. 369 

Orr, W. J. Methven, 380 

Orr, W. L. Methven, 381 
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Osborn, Mrs M. 380 
Osborne, E. W. Rakaia, 390 
Osborne, H. J. T. 318 
Osborne, S. 370 

Osborne, S. Winchmore, 426 
Osborne, W. H. 241 
O’Shea, J. Forks, 425 
Osman, W. C. J. 370, 377 
Osmand, C. R. Anama, 421 
Otley, Mrs M. J. 377 
Overdale, loc. 275, 313n, 396, set 92 
Overton, C. Winterslow, 354 
Owen, E. Mesopotamia, 348 
Owen, J. 367 

Owers, W. R. Methven, 389 


Paddy, Mrs J. A. Methven, 390 

Page, A. T. 374 

Page, T. Wakanui, 400 

Page, W. (1) 194, 4 (2) 372 

Paige, Rev. W. E. 

Painter, J. A. on 407 

Palmer, G. J. F. Mayfield, 171, 182 

Palmer, J. Double Hill, 81, 87, 346, 351 

Palmer, W. Rakaia, 395 

Pannett, H. 380 

Pannett, J. A. 381 

Papworth, J. 406 

Parish, R. P. Huntingdon, 407 

Parish, T. B. 379 

Park, R. Winchmore, 68-9, 112, 349 

Parker, E. W. Lake Heron, 349 

Parkin, R. 114-5, 369 

Parkinson, R. K. Ealing, 414 

Parliament, see N.Z. Government 

Parliamentary electorates, Ashburton 222-4, 
306-7, Christchurch Country District 77, 
Coleridge 77, Ellesmere 225, Mid Can- 
terbury 225-6, 303-6, Selwyn 77, 224-5, 
Temuka 226, Timaru 77. See also A 
History of Canterbury, III, Appendix 
XI 

Parsons, B. D. 377 

Parsons, Miss E. E. Fairton, 401 

Parsons, G. A. Eiffelton, 407 

Parsons, H. W. Seafield, 398, 400 

Partridge, E. 376 

Passmore, F. B. Sherwood, 391 

Patching, W. 284 

Paterson, Miss D. 380 

Paterson, H. G. 370 

Patrick, Miss Mayfield, 421 

Patten, W. S. 371 

Patterson, H. C. Eiffelton, 407 

Patterson, J. Lismore, 414 

Patterson, J. H. Mayfield, 423 

Patterson, W. 371 

Pattie, D. C. 406 

Patton, R. Methven, 144, 380-1, 388 

Paul, E. J. 369, 379 

Paul, J. 379 

Paul, R. Ashburton run, 346 

Paulin, A. Methven, 390 

Pauling, J. 365 

Pauling, J. H. 369 

Pavitt, F. 374 

Pavitt, N. W. 377 

Pawsey, E. J. Bushside, 421 

Pawson, F. Mt Somers run, 353 

Pawson, S. F. Stronechrubie, 352 


Payne, S. 371 

Paynter, W. Wakanui, 400-1 

Peache, A. E., 68, 81-3, 146, 195, 346, 348, 
350, 353, 415-6, 419, 422, family 176, 262 

Pearce, A J Springburn, 422 

Pearce, I. 368 

Pearce, I. A. 378 

Pearce, J. M. 379 

Pearce, Mrs R. 363 

Pearce, T. Winslow, 409 

Pearce, T. A. C. Tinwald, 408 

Pearson, J. B. 362 

Peebles, J. Chertsey, 391 

Pendarves loc. 296, 313, 315, 339, 396 

Penman, Mrs G. 367 

Penney, D. J. 365, family 386 

Penny, A. Barrhill, 395 

Penny, J. Rakaia, 397 

Penrose, I. H. Longbeach, 408 

Perceval, C. J. coach-driver, 52 

Perkins, C. T. Fairton, 401 

Perrin, E. F. Springburn, 422 

Perry, Mrs R. Methven, 390 

Peter, C. J. Mayfield, 423 

Peter, F. Anama, 409 

Peter, Hon. W. S. 66, 68-9, 71, 76, 87, 345, 
359, 409, 415-6 

Peters, Rev. A. 373 

Peters, V. C. 316, 378 

Peterson, W. Mayfield, 416 

Pethig, F. 366 

Petrie, Mrs A. 363 

Petrie, Ven. A. J. 310, 372 

Petrie, D. Westerfield, 426 

Petrie, R. Chertsey, 362, 395 

Pettit, E. R. 363 

Phaup, T. W. 379 

Phaup’s Hosiery Ltd 283 

Phillips, Rev. — 373 

Phillips, H. Hakatere, 39, 347-8 

Phillips, H. W. and T. A. 354 

Phillips, T. 370, 375 

Philpott, L. C. R. Willowby, 406 

Pickford, H. 371 

Pickford, W. 379 

Pilbrow, A. O. 123, 365, 368 

Pilbrow, C. A. B. 364 

Pilbrow, E. A. O. Hinds, 412 

Pirie, Rev. H. A. 374 

Pitt, PF. Rokeby run, 348 

Pitt; R. R. Rakaia, 75, 390 

Plantations, see Trees 

Platt, W. Highbank, 387 

Ploughing matches 181, 264-5 

Pluck, A. R. G. Rakaia, 397 

Plunket Society 126, 243, 301, 321, 363 

Plunket, T. R. 376 

Pocock, G. Methven, 388 

Poff, J. Blackford, 350 

Poff, Sister Marie Methven 387 

Pointer, H. 320 

Polhill, F. Lake Heron, 75, 349, 353, 360, 
4157, 416 

Police, 60, 157 

Pont, A. A. Lauriston, 388 

Pooley, J. W. 368 

Population 33, 427 

Port, projected, 47, 117 

Porter, A. Rokeby run, 33, 348 

Porter, H. R. D. 309 

Porter, L. 368 
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Porter, S. D. 366, 370 

Porter, W. H. 367 

Postal and telegraph services 51-3, 60, 
125-6, 137, 185-7 

Potts, T. H. 39, 80, 346, 352, 416 

Powell, F. Huntingdon, 407 

Power, W. Methven, 380 

Poyntz, S. 126 

Poyntz, S. E. Rakaia, 397 

Pratley, J. T. 370 

Pratt, A. G. Fairton, 401 

Pratt, Ensign 375 

Pratt, W. S. 376 

Prebble, C. G. and W. P. Lyndhurst, 388 

Prebble, Mrs I. A. 374, 379 

Prebble, L. Springburn, 419 

Prentice, A. 298-9, 361 

Preston, H. C. 379 

Price, D. G. Hinds, 413 

Price, H. M. Lowcliffe, 415, Mrs 363 

Price, J. Mt Somers, 339, 422 

Price, Rev. Fr T. W. Methven, 387 

Price, W. H. Lowcliffe, 415 

Priest, J. T. M. 373 

Priest, M. 369 

Primmer, G. G. Westerfield, 426 

Pringle, Miss C. J. Methven, 389 

Prinz, H. 362 

Pritchard, A. C. 371 

Pritchard, Miss E. F. 377 

Pritchard, F. 365-7 

Pritchett, Rev. P. H. Mt Somers, 419, 422 

Prohibition movement, see Hotels 

Protheroe, A. Elgin, 401 

Protheroe, S. A. 387 

Prouting, M. Mesopotamia, 262 

Pudding Hill intake and stream 99-100, 
108, 349 

Punawai loc. 273-4 

Purchas, Rev. H. Mt Somers, 419 

Purnell, C. W. 135, 203, 333-4 

Puschel, J. and C. Springburn, 416 

Pycroft, W. Rakaia, 391 

Pye, D. contractor, 69 

Pyke, V. A. Rakaia, 397 


Quaid, T. Lagmhor, 426 
Quane, J. J. C. 366 
Quantock, Mrs W. J. 364 
Quigley, I. Wakanui, 397 
Quill, T. 369 


Rabbits 194, 258, 260 

Railways 49, 58, 115, accident 147-8, Ash- 
burton station 126, 205, branch lines 
142-7, 167, 308, department 127, 144, 
274, 308, ‘Grand Central’ 144, railheads 
53, 56, traffic 147, 187. See also sheep 
and wheat trucked. 

Raine, F. J. Barford, 424 

Raine, J. Maronan, 347, 424 

Raine, J. H. Hinds, 410 

Raine, Rev. R. 373 

Rainey, H. Winslow, 404 

Rakaia, bridges 56-8, 65, 308, churches 233, 
393-5, gorge 111, 116, 273, loc. 215, rail- 
way station 58, 142-4, 147-8, riding 390- 
7, river 25-7, 29-33, 37, 51, 55, 63, 103, 
110, 212, 338-41, 359, school 235, 237, 


313-4, 397, set 91, social life 58, 244, 
256-7, 264, 321, 331-2, 373, South 
Rakaia riding 75, South Rakaia road 
board 72-4, 271, 354-9, 390-1, sports 
154-5, 244, town 95, 98, 100, 159, 162, 
184, 186, 200, 218, 224, 230, 251, 280 

Ralston, I. A. Anama, 421 

Ramsay, J. W. 363 

Randall, G. W. Forks, 425 

Rands, H. Methven, 387 

Rands, Mrs 373 

Rangitata bridges, 107, 308, electorate 163, 
plains 103, river 25-30, 53, 55, 101, 308, 
337-41, road board and district 109-11, 
191, 356-9, 409-15 

Rawlinson, A. G. 360, 389, Mrs 364, 390 

Rawstorn, A. J. Lowcliffe, 415 

Rayner, H. Ruapuna, 422 

Readhead, J. 373 

Reaney, H. Valetta, 416 

Red Cross 253, 363 

Redcliffe loc. 354, 357 

Reddecliffe, Mr and Mrs F. 405 

Redmayne, M. Seafield, 402 

Redmayne, M. Tinwald, 371 

Reed, Chas 32, 43-4, 75, 97, 124, 142, 349, 
359, 424, 426 

Reid, A. Lowcliffe, 415 

Reid, Chas 127, 132-3, 135-6, 188, 194, 
214, 220, 239, 359-61, 365, 369, 375, 424 

Reid, C. W. Methven, 390 

Reid, Miss J. 377 

Reid, Jas 374 

Reid, J. M. 371 

Reid, W. Pendarves, 396 

Renai, R. F. Methven, 255 

Rendle, R. 362 

Renner, Mrs H. C. 378 

Returned Soldiers’ (Services) Assn 366. See 
also Military. 

Reycroft, Mr and Mrs J. Rakaia, 394 

Reynolds, W. 381 

Rhodes, R. and G. 31, 47 

Rhodes, R. H. Lowcliffe, 403 

Rhodes, Sir R. H. 225 

Rich, M. G. Rangitata, 409 

Richards, A. V., S. E., L. L. and L. R. 
176, 350 

Richard(s), Mrs C. 315, 364 

Richards, E. Rakaia, 360, 391 

Richards, Mrs G. Methven, 389 

Richards, L. L. Mt Hutt, 360, 389 

Richards, T. A. Awaroa, 389, 395 

Richards, T. E. Valetta, 423 

Richards, W. E. Dorie, 396 

Richardson, G. W. Anama, 416 

Richardson, J. R. 294, 370 

Rickard, R. G. Wakanui, 402 

Rickman, F. M. 371 

Riley, D. W. Westerfield, 426 

Ringwood run 32, 348 

Riverside loc. 186, 313n, 402 

Roads and roadmaking 49, 187-9, 204, 
272-3, 285-6, 357-8, road boards 68-75, 
99, 109, 270-2, 354-9 

Roberts, A. 369 

Roberts, F. W. Mayfield, 423 

Roberts, W. 57, 114-5, 369 

Roberts, W. G. 367 

Robertson, E. H. and T. D. 351 

Robertson, G. Winchmore, 426 
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Robertson, G. A. 376 

Robertson, G. M. Anama, 421 

Robertson, J. A. Lyndhurst, 388 

Robertson, J. H. Eiffelton, 407 

Robertson, T. O. 368 

Robilliard, A. C. C. 326 

Robilliard, F. B. 367 

Robilliard, N. 362, 366-7, 379 

Robins, Miss R. 315 

Robinson, G. M. 369 

Robinson, Sir H. 146 

Robinson, L. W. Chertsey, 395 

Robinson, R. 372 

Robinson, R. D. 277-8, 280, 405 

Robinson, T. Monalto, 89 

Robinson, W. H. 210, 361, 368, 370-1 

Rodd, A. F. 377 

Rodmell, P. Methven, 389 

Rogatski, Mrs J. 378 

Rogers, J. D. Maronan, 38, 347 

Rogers, Rev. J. H. Hinds, 414 

Rogers, Jno. Forks, 424 

Rokeby loc. 171, 321, 328, 348, 397, run 
33, 348 

Rolleston, Wm 91, 163, Mrs 57 

Rollinson, G. H. 379 

Rollitt, T. Miller, 124, 369 

Rolls, S. Rakaia, 391 

Rosie, Rev. C. D. 372 

Ross, C. A. Lagmhor, 406, 426 

Ross, D. Lauriston, 388 

Ross, G. W. Anama, 416 

Ross, W. and J. Marawiti, 96 

Ross, — Mt Somers, 415 

Rotary Club 195 

Rountree, G. A. Alford Forest, 361, 420 

Rouse, V. Highbank, 387 

Rouse, Mrs W. 364 

Rowell, A. 260 

Rowley, T. Alford, 345-6 

Rowley, J. C. Mt Possession, 348 

Royds, Ian 406 

Royce, Stead and Co. 137 

Ruapuna loc. 100-1, 105, 171, 186, 215, 
233, 309, 315, 321, 419, set 92, 416 

Ruck, Mrs E. J. Highbank, 387 

Rudd, Miss M. Lyndhurst, 388 

Ruddenklau, F. W. Methven, 380 

Ruddenklau, G. Winchmore, 268 

Ruddenklau, J. G. Hinds, 410 

Ruddenklau, J. G. A. Methven, 380 

Ruddenklau, J. and R. Lyndhurst, 267 

Ruddick, R. Forks, 424 

Ruddock, Miss A. 378 

Ruddock, Mrs E. 365, 378 

Rudkin, A. 118 

Rugby Union 367. See also Sports. 

Rule, V. G. 361, 370 

Rule, W. H. 365, 368, 379, 396-8 

Rundle, Captain L. 375 

Rundle, W. H. 362, 370, Mrs 363 

Runs, pastoral, descriptions 40, 42, 44, 
174-6, fencing 43-4, pre-emptive rights 
43, runholders 43, 345-54, spotting 46 

Rushton, A. J. Anama, 421 

Rushton family, Mt Somers, 420 

Russell, G. G. Anama run, 38, 345 

Russell, P. Greenstreet, 425 

Russell, Thos 48, 64, 145 

Russell, V. W. 366, Mrs 363 

Rutherford, T. Springburn, 418 
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Rutherford, W. Mayfield, 386, 416 

Ryan, Mrs "M. C. 361 

a Dr W. R. 254, 289, 319, Mrs 363, 
365 


St Hill, G. W. H. A. 119, 369, 376 

St John Assn 151, 243, 253, 321 

Salter, Rev. W. L. 372 

Sandford, F. W. 236 

Sandrey, Mrs A. H. 363 | 

Sandrey, G. L. 371 | 

Sandrey, G. W. Mt Somers, 422, Mrs 390 

Sandrey, L. N. 367 

Sandrey family, Ruapuna, 419 

Sandry, C. W. Mt Somers, 422 

Sandys, W. G. Barrhill, 395 

Sargent, I. 424 

Sargesson, C. Waterton, 404 

Sarney, W. H. 365, 367, 370, 376 

Saunders, A. 61, 62-3, 75, 112, 163, 265, 
359, 424 

Saunders, A. T. 375 

Saunders, Ed and Sam, 62, 112, 114-5, 123, 
129, 366, 369 

Saunders, W. Dundas, 398 

Savage, G. (or J. S.) 150, 374 

Savage, Rev. M. J. 373 

Savill, F. J. Hakatere, 352-3 

Sawle, Rev. J. W. 372, 409 

Sayers, Mrs M. Barrhill, 395 

Scales, Mrs B. 405 

Scales, J. 372 

Scales, J., H. and G. H. Hinds, 412 

Scarlett, G. Rakaia, 395 

Scarness run, see Drayton 

Scarth, G. W. 364 

Schneider, G. 376 

Schools 233-9, 244, 311-4, 321, Convent 
239, 387, High 232-3, 311, 336, Technical 
236-9, 253, 311-2. Other schools under 
localities. Names of chairmen and 
teachers as for December each year. 

Scott, Rev. A. E. 149-50, 372 

Scott brothers 117 

Scott, Mrs E. A. 378 

Scott, G. 376 

Scott, Captain Geo. 261, 347, 352 

Scott, G. F. 365, 369, 379 

Scott, G. P. 379 

Scott, Mrs I. 367 

Scott, Mr and Mrs J. 367 

Scott, J. R. 131 

Scott, Mrs K. 380 

Scott, Mark 371 

Scott, S. Wakanui, 398 

Scott, T. Mt Somers, 415 

Scrint, E. Hinds, 410 

Seafield loc. 194, 251, 266, 275, 313, 315, 
402, set 172, 400 

Seal, C. Longbeach, 347 

Sealy, Jos. 128, 133, 369, 413 

Sealy, T. 128, 368-9, 371, 376, 409 

Searle, W. G. Hampstead, 371 

Seaview loc. 332, 402 

Seddon, Rt Hon. R. J. 222, 235 

Seldon, F, W. 291, 368, 370, Mrs 363 

Seldon, H. L. 366 

Selwyn, Bishop G. A. 26 

Selwyn County, 190, 359 

Settlements, see State settlements. 


INDEX 


Seward, — Maronan, 38 

Sewell, Mrs A. Tinwald, 405 

Sewell, Chas Mayfield, 419, 423 

Sewell, H. 37, Si 

Sewell, D. O. and D. S. Mayfield, 423 

Seymour, — Lake Heron, 347 

Seymour, C. W. 365 

Shann, G. Methven, 388 

Shannon, J. Chertsey, 395 

Shannon, J. B. 377 

Shannon, Mrs W. R. 380 

Sharp, Rev. Jos. 373 

Sharpe, J. N. Rakaia, 390 

Sharplin, H. H. Alford Forest, 198, 415 

Shaw, C. B. 366 

Shaw, D. Coldstream, 409 

Shaw, D. S. Tinwald, 406 

Shaw, J. 370, 379 

Shearer, F. Methven, 389 

Shearer, F. S. Tinwald, 371, 408 

Shearer, Jno. 419 

Shearer, P. 365 

Shearer, P. D. Lyndhurst, 388 

Sheehan, P. Eiffelton, 407 

Sheep, breeds 40, 90, 176-8, 262, numbers 
45, 81, 90-1, 144-5, 146-7, 176, 262, 351, 
429, inspectors 41, sale 177, scab 41-2, 
shows 45, 177-9, 263-4 

Sheldon, J. C. 414, 422 

Shemeld, W. A. Methven, 380 

Shemeld family Methven, 386 

Shepherd, H. T. Ealing, 414 

Shepherds Bush, run and est. 45, 83, 89, 
167, 193, 348 

Shearman, R. W. 112, 114-5, 369 

Sherratt, H. W. 362, 370 

Shillito, W. H. Winslow, 409 

Shortland, Ed 26-7 

Shrimpton, H. C. 379 

Shury, A. H. 154, 368 

Silcock, A. O. 363 

Silcock, W. J. 209, 369, 371, 376 

Sim, R. S. Carew, 413 

Simmers, G. A. 375 

Simmons, W. H. 171 

Simpson, A. B. Tinwald, 372 

Simpson, J. R. Rangitata, 409 

Simpson, J. W. Lauriston, 388 

Simpson, W. 366 

Sims, — Seafield, 400 

Sinclair, Dr A. 337 

Sinclair, J. Wakanui, 403 

Sinclair, Rev. J. 373 

Sinclair, R. G. 361 

Skevington, W. M. Huntingdon, 263-4, 365 

Skilton, R. B. Bushside, 421 

Small, C. 374 

Small, Jas 179, 365, 403, 407 

Small, Jno. Tinwald, 365, 404 

Smallbone, B. W., F. J. E. and H. W. 370 

Smart, J. Winslow, 409 

Smith, A. Methven, 390, Mrs 367 

Smith, Rev. A. J. 373 

Smith, A. T. 377, Mrs 316-7, 365, 378 

Smith, A. T. Springburn, 423 

Smith, C. E. 376 

Smith, C. F. Dorie, 396 

Smith, C. W. Highbank, 387 

Smith, D. M. and J. B. ‘Eiffelton, 407 

Smith, D. R. 367 

Smith, Ed Lismore, 414 


ot 


Smith, Mrs F. A. 378 

Smith, G. Netherby, 128 

Smith, Mrs G. H. 363 

Smith, G. T. Dorie, 396 

Smith, G. W. Flemington, 407 

Smith, Hay 398 

Smith, Hugh Wakanui, 398 

Smith, Jno. Springburn parish, 418 

Smith, J. A. 365 

Smith, J. M. Waterton, 404, 407 

Smith, J. W. Flemington, 379, 404 

Smith, Adjutant P. 375 

Smith, R. F. Methven, 389 

Smith, S. Methven, 235, 262, 386, 388 

Smith, S. O. Dorie, 396 

Smith, W. T. Alford Forest, 415-6 

Smith, W. W. 128, 339-40, 379 

Smythe, Mrs H. 363 

Snowdon run 39, 81 

Soal, E. Eiffelton, 407, 412 

Soal, J. L. 372 

Societies, see Clubs 

Solway, C. 379 

Somerville, A. F. 381 

Somerville, W. F. Westerfield, 426 

Song of the Squatters 76 

Souness, J. W. Methven, 389 

South Rakaia Riding, road board, town, 
see Rakaia 

Southward, J. 376 

Sowden, L. G. Ruapuna, 422 

Sparrow, C. P. 367-8 

Sparrow, W. 284, 367, 369 

Spaxton run 32, 121. See also Drayton. 

Spence, D. Sherwood, 267 

Spence, E. J. Lake Heron, 349 

Spicer, A. 135 

Spicer, R. E. Tinwald, 408 

Spooner, J. Barrhill, 395 

Sport 58, 62, 113, 154-6, 244-5, 283, 325-33 

Spray, C. Highbank, 387 

Spreadeagle loc. 339. See also Ashburton 
Forks and Greenstreet. 

Springburn loc. 146-7, 455, 170, 174, 313, 
321, 339, 373, 418, 422 

Springfield est. 84-5, 93, 98, 166, 168, 173, 
198, run 32, 47, 348-9 

Sprott, Jos. Rakaia, 391 

Srhoy, A. J. Lowcliffe, 415 

Stace, L. 40?, 346-9 

Stack, Sister R. Methven, 387 

Stalker, Jno. Winslow, 404, 409 

Stalker, W. Tinwald, 404 

Standage, Rev. G. H. 373 

Stanley, A. 368 

State settlements after 1896; bold numbers 
refer to the settlement map: Acton 172, 
393, 35, Ashton 399, 40, Ashton-Acton 
400, 41, Ashlyn 385, 16, Avenel 171, 392, 
24, Avenel extension 171, 392, 25, Barker- 
field 412, 66, Beach 410, 60, Bruce 399, 
43, Buckley 399, 48, Burton 412, 55, 
Cairnbrae 385, 7, Clunes 385, 8, Cold- 
stream 172, 410, 61, Craiglea 385, 8, 
Cressy 393, 26, Dromore 393, 31, 
Dromore (2) 424, 33, Eiffelton 404, 56, 
Findlays 404, 52, Grange 172, 385, 11, 
Hawthorne 172, 404, 53, Hekeao 96-7, 
417, 73, Highbank 94-6, 381, 6, High- 
field 385, 3, Hinds 412, 63, Isleworth 
172-3, 411, 57, Lauriston 384, 23, Lynd- 
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hurst 384, 13, Marawiti 96, 383, 15, 
Montalto 418, 74, Newlands 424, 32, 
New Park 404, 54, Oaklands 385, 14, 
Pendarves 393, 46, Pineview 412, 70, 
Riverina 393, 38, Riverview 412, 62; 
Rocklea 424, "20, Rokeby 393, 18, Rose- 
hill 385, 1, Rowallan 425, 29, Ruapuna 
171, 416, 71, Russley 412, 58, Seafield 
172, 400, 42, Springcreek 385, 12, Stone- 
haven 418, 72, Stormlea 385, 5, Strath- 
more 171-2, 410, 59, Valetta 425, 79, 
Valverde 171, 398, 39, Viewbrae 386, 10, 
Wairere 251, 384, 77, Winchmore 425, 
22, Woodvale 418, 75, Woolley’s 386, 
18. Those not detailed in Part V are 
Beachgrove 51, Bicton 4, Clandin 65, 
Coleraine 44, Cones 19, Driscoll 47, 
Fairton 34, Croftlea 69, Hackthorne 78, 
Hollyfort 50, Kairoma 64, Kintore 68, 
Kyle 45, Lethams 30, Lismore 67, Longs 
49, Lyndale 21, Mt Somers 76, Somerton 
27, Spaxton 2, Wingfield 37 

Staveley loc. 198, 251, 266, 296, 321, 333, 
420 


Stayt, A. W. 376 

Steedman, Rey. D. M. 374 

Steep Hill lease 351 

Stephens, A. M. Lagmhor, 426 
Stephens, Ed 372, 379 

Stephens, H. H. 369 

Stephens, J. Methven, 187n 
Stephenson, H. 187, 284 
Stephenson, R. L. 314, Mrs 378 
Stericker, Ed Ringwood, 32 
Sterling, H. H. 308 

Stevens, H. J. Methven, 389 
Stevens, Mrs J. H. 380 

Stevens, P. G. 238 

Stevens, W. Rakaia, 395 

Stevens, W. H. Coldstream, 409 
Stevenson, J. (1) 365, (2) 416 
Steward, Sir W. J. 334-5, 368, 379 
Stewart, F. M. 376 

Stewart, J. Chertsey, 395 
Stewart, Miss J. 137, 377 
Stewart, J. D. Greenstreet, 425 
Stewart, P. 369, 397-8, 403, 409 
Stillwell, E. J. 371 

Stitt, Colonel A. D. 226-7 

Stitt, M. 167, 226, 349, 360, 366, 424 
Stoba, D. Methven, 388, family 386 
Stock, D. C. 372 

Stockdill, R. Highbank, 387 
Stockdill, W. Marawiti, 96 
Stockman, Mrs J. 378 

Stoddart, J. W. Longbeach, 403 
Stoddart, M. P. Rakaia Terrace, 32 
Stoddart, W. Willowby, 404 
Stone, J. F. Methven, 362, 389-90 
Stone, T. Greenstreet, 425 

Stone, T. Tinwald, 371 

Stony Creek 100 

Stonyer, V. W. Carew, 413 
Storry, A. Rakaia, 391 

Stott, A. 376 

Stout, Sir R. 110, 132, 169 

Stout, W. A. 234, 376 

Stour River 338 

Strachan, W. Chertsey, 395 
Strachan, W. A. Rakaia, 397 
Strachey, C. M. Rangitata, 409 


Strachey, R. Maronan, 347, 424 
Stringfellow, H. 391 


Stringfellow, Jas and Jno. 178, 197, 365, 


391, 395 
Stronechrubie, see Erewhon 
Stroud, B. T. 374 
Strouts, F. Seafield, 398 
Stuart, B. Chertsey, 395 
Stuckey, Jas Drayton, 347 


Sra Mr and Mrs D. S. 364-5, 409, 


Studholme, Miss F. 217 
Studholme, Colonel J. 162, 166, 175, 183-4, 
pa 243, 360, 364, 366, 368, 409, 412, 


oo Jno. 45, 62, 76, 87-8, 346, 410 

Studholme, M. 76, 346° 

Styche, C. J. 366 

Sullivan, S. H. 367, 376 

Surrey Hills loc. 215, 340, run 66, 168, 253 

Sutherland, A. M. 377 

Sutherland, H. 365 

Sutherland, R. H. 376 

Sutherland, W. Forks, 424-5 

Sutton, T. Bushside, 421 

Sutton, W. Winchmore, 426 

Swain, G. Winslow, 409 

Swaine, W. Awaroa, 395 

Swaney, J. P. Hinds, 410 

Syme, D., D. A. and R. J. Springburn, 
415-6, 418, 422 

Syme, D.? Blackford, 350 

Syme, W. Dromore, 401 

Symes, Mrs D. H. 363 

Symes, W. J. Lyndhurst, 388-9 


Tait, D. G. Lowcliffe, 415 

Tait, G. 364, 409, 415 

Tait, J. Hinds, 414 

Tait, J. W. Mt Soci, 422 

Tait, Rev. R. B. 

Tancred, H. J. at ‘sir T. 41, 44, 67, 345 
Tanks, —~ Winterslow, 354 

Tanks Road 357 

Tansey, C. Longbeach, 407 
Tarbotton, R. Ealing, 409- 10, 414 
Tarbotton, R. J. Tinwald, 362, 371-2 
Tarbotton, T. E. Rangitata, 409 
Tasker, F. Ruapuna, 409, 422-3 
Tasker, F. C. Carew, 413 

Tasker, I. 379 

Tasker, Jas 371 

Taylor, Mrs A. 368 

Taylor, Mrs A. A. 363 

Taylor, B. W. 40, 349 

Taylor, Mrs C. Methven, 390 
Taylor, D.? Rangitata, 409 
Taylor, E. Ruapuna, 422 

Taylor, Ed Mayfield, 420 

Taylor, E. W. Ashton, 406 
Taylor, I. E. 71, 415, 422 

Taylor, Jos. 371 

Taylor, J. E. Buccleuch, 346, 416 
Taylor, K. Ashton, 406-7, Mrs 364 
Taylor, Rev. R. 373 


Taylor, S. P. 198, 323, 359-60, 362, 365, 


368, 407 

Taylor, Thos Ashton, 359-60, 364-5, 403-4, 
406-7, Mrs 364 

Taylor, ae Forks, 425 
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Taylor, T. E. 374, 406-7, Mrs 363 

Taylor, W. A. Ruapuna, 422 

Taylor, W. J. 365 

Taylor’s Stream 100, 118 

Tebay, Rev. D. 373 

Tekau Knitwear Ltd 283 

Telephone 185-7, 259 

Telfer, R. A. Hinds, 414 

Templer, E. M. Longbeach run, 347 

Templeton, Rev. A. J. 373 

Templeton, J. 379 

Temuka 53, 59, 61, 91 

Tennant, J. S. 235-6, 331, 375 

Teppett, Mr and Mrs D. W. 371, 405 

Theatres and halls 115-6, 125, 158, 288-90, 
320 

Thomas, D. 117, 121-3, 133, 135, 156, 158, 
187n, 194, 232, 333, 364, 368-9, 375, 379, 
family 372 

Thomas, D. C. D. 379 

Thomas, Captain E. 375 

Thomas, Edwin 371, 398 

Thomas, Captain Jos. 28, 30 

Thomas, J. 373 

Thomas, J. T. 285, 314, 362, 366 

Thomas, J. W. Methven, 390 

Thomas, Mrs R. 364, 380 

Thomas, Wm 298 

Thomas, W. B. 366, 378-9 

Thomas, W. J. Pendarves, 396 

Thompson, Anthony 59, 69, 270 

Thompson, A. 367 

Thompson, A. G. Rangitata, 409 

Thompson, B. A. W. 379 

Thompson, Miss E. 378 

Thompson, Miss E. P. 368 

Thompson, G. Lyndhurst 270, 388 

Thompson, Jas 202, 210, 291, 293, 370 

Thompson, N. P. Pnece 404 

Thompson, R. G. Hinds, 4 

Thompson, R. J. Pas) 5112, 367, 376 

Thompson, R. W. 379 

Thompson, T. S. Forks, 270 

Thompson, Wm Hampstead, 371, 377 

Thompson, Captain W. 375 

Thomson, A. Maronan, 347, 359 

Thomson, D. G. 361 

Thomson, G. Methven, 389 

Thomson, Mrs G. H. Methven, 390 

Thorne, J. Hinds, 414 

Thornton and Bull, engineers, 99 

Thornton, T. 365 

Tilley, E. J. 373 

Tilson, G. Ealing, 409, 414 

Tilson, G. R. 412 

Tilson, W. M. Lowcliffe, 415 

Timaru loc. 26, 31, 52, town 53, 133 

Timlin, J. M. 362 

Timmins, J. W. 369 

Tinker, W.L. Mt Somers, 422 

Tinsley, Rev. R. B. 373 

Tinwald 40, 111, 114, 136-7, 146, 152, 
154-5, 166, 208, 233, 321, 322, 328, 405, 
school 313, 408 

Tisch, P. Mt Somers, 415 

Todd, A. A. 370 

Todd, A. H. 242-3, 252, 295, 361, 370, 379 

Todd, D. N. Chertsey, 395 

Todd, L. A. 370 

Todd, R. 379 

Todd, Mrs W. G. 363 


Todd, Rev. W. T. Rakaia, 397 

Todhunter, J. R. 259, 261, 351, 353, 364 

Todhunter, R. C. 186, 258-9, 261-2, 350, 
353-4 

Tomlinson, T. E. Springburn, 419 

Tong, Captain R. 371 

Tonkin, J. W. 376 

Tooth, F. Alford, 45, 86, 345, 416 

Tooth, R. Clent Hills, 346, 348 

Topping, A. 371 

Torlesse, Chas, surveyor, 28-9 

Totty, C .E. Springburn, 364, 389, 419 

Totty, Mrs P. 377 

Trees 64, 66, 72, 107-8, 112, 193-4, 273-4 

Tresize, Miss M. 376 

Trethewey, J. Mayfield, 420 

Trevor, Dr J. E. 60, 128, 131, 137, 139, 
148, 361, 372, 375-6, 409-10, Mrs 314 

Trevurza, J. Wakanui, 339 

Trevurza, Thos Wakanui, 398, 400 

Tripp, C. G. 38, 50, 68, 348 

Truckle, C. J. 365, 371 

Trust and Agency Co. 349 

Te C. Rakaia, 391, 397, Mr and Mrs 
94 


Tucker, Mrs E. 378 

Tucker, E. J. 373 

Tucker, Captain F. 152 

Tucker, Jos. 211, 236, 284, 365, 369, 375, 
379, 424 

Tucker, W. R. 241 

Tulloch, W. R. 366 

Turnbull, Mrs R. G. 380 

Turner, C. W. 123 

Turner, J. Rakaia, 391 

Turtill, T. J.? 367 

Turton, E. R. Coldstream, 409 

Turton, M. S. Alford, 274, 359-60 

Turton, T. and J. 60, 63 

Turton, Wm 47, 51, 55, 56, 59, 69, 81, 346 

Turton, W. R. Mt Somers, 360, 415-6, 418 

Tutty, F. W. Fairton, 401 

Tweed, Dr J. M. 369 

Tweedy, J. Mayfield, 421 

Twentyman, G. L. Anama, 339, 420 

Twentyman, G. W. Mayfield, 421 

Twentyman, J. H. Ruapuna, 416 

Tyndall, Miss C. 368 

Tyrrell-Baxter, A. J. 373 


Ullyett, W. Methven, 381 
Vases overt board and relief 249-51, 
0 


Upper Ashburton riding 75, 107, 423-6, 
toad board and district 74, 109, 111, 
173, 187, 211, 423-4 

Upper Lake Heron run 175, 186, 249, 259, 
261, 349, 353 

Upton, R. H. B. 152 

Upton, T. E. 178, 365 

Upton, T. R. 253 

Urquhart, A. A. 347 

Urquhart, A. T. Lake Heron, 260, 352 

Urquhart, C. 352, 354 

Urquhart family 261-2 


Valentine, C. 

Valetta run at os, 167-8, 175, 349, 423 
Valpy, W. H. d9 

Valverde set. 171-2, 398 
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Vaughan family 95 

Vealie, Rev. T. W. 373 

Vercoe, Rev. G. O. 373 

Vesty, Miss E. 377 

Vesty, H. A. 369 

Vezey, H. A. 361 

Vickery, Rev. W. E. 373 

Village settlements 91-2 

Vincent, H. W. Mt Somers, 415 

Vogel, Sir J. 57-8, 67, 161 

von Tunzelmann, E. J. 370 

Vucetich, G. Chertsey, 391 

Waihao river 26, 29 

Wairere set 251, 384 

Wakanui creek 26, 46, 62, 132, 339, loc. 
27-8, 47, 64, 100, 103, 124, 184, 186, 309, 
322, 327-8, 373-4, 402 riding 102, 397- 
403, road board 107, 109, 132, 137, 187, 
190, 271, 356-9, 397-8, run 41, 45, 66-7, 


97, 
Wakefield, Ed 116 
Wakefield, E. G. 30 
Wakefield, E. J. 77, 140-1 
Wakelin, A. 372 
Wakelin, C. H. 276 
Wakelin, R. W. Hinds, 414 
Wakelin, T. Newland, 373, 402 
Wakelin, W. Winchmore, 426 
Walker, A. 365 
Walker, D. S. 366 
Walker, L. F. 352 
Walker, P. 118 
Walker brothers, A. J. and W. C. 45, 347- 


8 

Walker, Hon. W. C. 62, 68, 71, 75, 76, 80, 
99, 117, 141, 161, 349, 353, 359, 364, 366, 
368, 375, 415-6, 422 

Wall, M. G. 370 

Wallace, A. Ealing, 414 

Wallace, G. 369 

Wallace, — Methven, 380 

Wallace, W. G. Tinwald, 406 

Walier, B. Winslow, 409 

Walls, R. H. Lagmhor, 426 

Walsh, J. Wakanui, 398 

Walsh, Thos Wakanui, 397 

Ward, C. T. A. Chertsey, 395 

Ward, Miss E. Rakaia, 394 

Ward, Mrs F. A. B. Methven, 390 

Ward, F. Dromore, 401 

Ward, F. E. Fairton, 401 

Ward, H. Methven, 380 

Ward, Jos. ferryman, 54 

Ward, Jos. 62, 123, 141, 376 

Ward, Mrs J. 373 

Ward, J. H. 376 

Wardill, K. E. 362 

Warren, Bishop A. K. 310 

Warren, D. H. Anama, 421, 423 

Warriner, A. P. 378 

Wars, see Military 

Washbourn, E. Lake Heron, 349 

Wason, J. C. 72-3, 75, 77-8, 153, 161-3, 
193, 346, 359, 366, 381, 390, 395 

Water, county 97-106, 192-3, 292, 
113, 129-3, 201-3, 291-2 

Waters, W. K. 370 

Waterton loc. 64, 154, 158, 185, 405, 413 

Waterworth, A. J. Highbank, 387 

Watson, A. Tinwald, 371, 405 

Watson, C. H. Methven, 389 


town 


Watson, D. 368 

Watson, D. F. Methven, 389 

Watson, E. W. M. Anama, 412, 421 

Watson, G. Kyle, 396 

Watson, G. R. and T. W. Lagmhor, 426 

Watson, G. W. Greenstreet, 425 

Watson, H. Winchmore, 426 

Watson, H. C. N. 377, 405, 408 

Watson, I. H. 406 

Watson, I. S. 371 

Watson, Jno. Longbeach, 369, 376, 408 

Watson, Jno. Metlhiven, 380, 389 

Watson, Jos. Willowby, 376, 408, 422 

Watson, J. W. Pendarves, 396, 398 

Watson, Miss N. 377 

Watson, Mrs O. 379 

Watson, Rev. R. Se 310, 373, 413 

Watson, S. W. G. 365 

Watson, Mrs S. 367 

Watt, Miss E. J. 298-9, 362 

Watt, F. W. 204, 214, 216, 219-20, 296, 
298, 361-2, 370 

Watt, Miss L. 374 

Watt, L. J. 374, 378 

Watters, W. F. 235-6, 367, 375 

Watts, H. 312, 364, 375, 403, 408 

Watts, M. G. Upper Hinds, 416 

Waugh, E. J. Mt Somers, 415 

Webster, R. A. Dorie, 396 

Weeks, H. J. 159 

Weir, M. C. 378 

Wells, G. 378 

Wells, Dr J. R. 216, 218, 220, 298-9, 361-2, 
365, 378, Mrs 365, 378 

Wells, T. M. Rakaia, 397 

Welsh, W. G. 362, 366 

Wenyss, J. B. Rokeby, 348 

West, Sister M. 310, 373 

Westbrook(e), Rev. J. B. and/or B. J. 373, 
386, 418 

Westerfield loc. 146, 186, 193-4, 300, run 
32, 34, 44, 47, 67, 349, school 426 

Whately, Archbishop 30 

Wheat etc. 49, 83-7, 119-20, 144, 179-81, 
248, 266-7 

Wheeler, J. Willoughby, 406 

Whillans, D. M. Ruapuna, 422 

Whim-Wham 258 

Whitaker, A. 369 

White, J. F. Waterton, 404 

White, T. Longbeach, 404 

White, W., L. and Mrs Langley, 56-8, 65, 
99, 168, 390-1 

White, W. W. 211, 371 

White, Captain 374 

Whitehouse, Rev. E. 367, 372 

Whiting, A. Chertsey, 395 

Whiting, H. G. Dorie, 395 

bia ead Cc. C. and R. W. 261-2, 354, 


Wilberforce river 55, 119 

Wilding, A. F. 155 

Wilkie, A. (1) 152, (2) 365 

Wilkie, J. 99, 129, 366, 379 

Wilkie, Mrs L. E. 380 

Wilkin, Bs 46, 87-8, 136, 153, 347, 404, 
0, 4 


Wilkinson, E. W. 370 
Wilkinson, H. R. 362 
Wilkinson, J. 379 

Wilkinson, T. W. Chertsey, 391 
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Wilkinson, W. Chertsey, 395 
Wilkinson, W. H. 361, 363 
Williams, Mrs A. C. 378 
Williams, C. W. 326 
Williams, F. J. Dunedin, 202-3 
Williams G. Mt Somers, 422 
Williams, Mrs I. 380 
Williams, J. Winslow, 404, 406 
Williams, J. Chertsey, 391 
Williams, T. Tinwald, 371 


Williamson, D. 60, 63, 112, 114, 127, 132, 


359-60, 364, 368-9 424 

Willis, Mrs C. 377 

Willis, H. 369 

Willis, J. and a T. Fairton, 401 

Willis, T. H. 372 

Willis, W. Coldstream, 409 

Willoughby, Rev. A. W. Mayfield, 419 

Willoughby, J. M. 376 

Willowby 50, 101, 245, 279-80, 300, 309, 
313, 322, 332, 405, 408 

Wills, B. 371 

Wills, H. Coldstream, 364, 409 

Wills, J. B. Mt Somers, 422 

Wills, Rev. J. H. 62-3, 372 

Wills, W. Lowcliffe, 415 

Wilson, A. Winslow, 409 

Wilson, A. Longbeach, 403 

Wilson, A. C. 370 

Wilson, A. J. G. “piffelton, 407 

Wilson, A. W. Methven, 388-9 

Wilson, C. 374 

Wilson, D. 64, 359, 398, 400, 402 

Wilson, I. W. Methven, 389 

Wilson, Sir Jas, 183 

Wilson, Sir J. Cracroft 44-5, 47, 62, 69-70, 
76-7, 83, 307, 346, 410 

Wilson, Jas Seafield, 398 

Wilson, Rev. Jas 75, 168, 349, 416 

Wilson, Jno. 369 
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Twenty settlements mostly recent or small are 
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10. Viewbrae 
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14. Oaklands 
15. Marawiti 
16. Ashlyn 

17. Lauriston 
18. Woolley’s 
19. Cones 

20. Rocklea 
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21. Lyndale 
22. Winchmore 
23. Lauriston 2 
24. Avenel 

25. Avenel Ext. 
26. Cressey 

27. Somerton 
28. Rokeby 
29. Rowallan 
30. Lethams 
31. Dromore 1 
32. Newlands 
33. Dromore 2 
34. Fairton 

35. Acton 

36. Acton 2 
37. Wingfield 
38. Riverina 
39. Valverde 
40. Ashton 1 


The Location of State Settlements 
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43. Bruce 
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45. Kyle 
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48. Buckley 
49. Long’s 

50. Hollyfort 
51. Beachgrove 
52. Findlay’s 
53. Hawthorne 
54. New Park 
55. Burton 

56. Eiffelton 
57. Isleworth 
58. Russley 
59. Strathmore 
60. Beach 
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not mentioned in Part 5. 
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of town and county. Accounts of investi- 
gation into the geological and archaeo- 
logical backgrounds to Ashburton history 
are welcome inclusions, contributed by 
two experts, Messrs D. R. Gregg and M. 
M. Trotter of Canterbury Museum. 


The book is well illustrated by five line 
drawings, 162 photographs and eighteen 
maps. 


Dr Harry Scotrer studied history at 
Victoria University College, Wellington, 
King’s College, London, and the Institute 
of Historical Research. From 1955 to 
1961 he taught at Ashburton Technical 
College. In the community he was found- 
ing president of the Ashburton Historical 
Society and the local branch of the 
Waitaki High School Old Boys’ Associa- 
tion (though others took the initiative). 
He held several positions in St Stephen’s 
parish and produced plays for a Tinwald 
drama group. 


W. H. SCOTTER 
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